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Towards a common culture I 


‘There’ll always be an England 


J 


Culture is one of the most difficult 
words in the English language and its 
growing popularity, not least in 
academic circles, has added to this 
difficulty. Most people outside higher 
education still use culture in an aesthe- 
tic sense; it is what happens at Strat- 
| ford, or in the Royal Festival Hall, or 
I all over Edinburgh for three summer 
| weeks. Many people inside higher 
J education in contrast have come to use 
I it in a quasi-anthropological sense to 
I describe the tribal customs of those 
I who live on Sunderland council estates 
or go to the races at Ascot. 

But culture can also be used in an 
intermediate sense, to mean some- 
thing less intense and elitist than the 
museum culture of the past and the 
high culture of the present yet some- 
thing mare prescriptive and discri- 
minatory than the life style of modern 
tribes. From before Matthew Arnold 
to after T. S. EJiot culture has been 
used In this more cntholic sense; it did 
not aspire to be synonymous with 
grand civilization but the idea con- 
tained sufficient moral impulses to 
make a claim to represent the continui- 
ty of historical and collective virtues. 
Almost certainly this Is what the 
Robbins committee had in mind when 
it suggested that the fourth aim of 
higher education was “the transmis- 
sion of a common culture and common 
standards of citizenship. 1 * Even a gen- 
eration ago the committee had to 
half-apologize for using language that 
already seemed anachronistic but it 
nevertheless insisted: "We believe that 
it is a proper function of higher 
education, as of education in schools, 
to provide in partnership with the 
family that background of culture and 
social habit upon which a healthy 
society depends.” 

How much more difficult It would be 
to write those words today. If our grip 
on the 1 idea of a common culture had 
already become slack in 1963 and if our 
confidence that higher education had a 
significant contribution to make to 
sustaining, as opposed to Investigat- 
es* tha * culture had already been 
shaken, 21 years later our grip is now 
feeble and our confidence almost 
gone. Yet for Lord Robbins, who died 
earlier this summer, the transmission 
of a common culture was perhaps the 
most important of the aims of higher 
education. And in an incoherent but 
eloquent sense many parents,' stu- 
dents, teachers have ultimate hopes of 
higher education that can be embraced 
in a similar phrase. Beneath the layers 
of academic specialization and voca- 
tional ambition a simpler and more 
generous faith often still lies hidden. 

So an attempt to explore the idea of 
a common culture in late twentieth 
century Britain may still be worth- 
while. At any rate this is what will be 
attempted over the next four weeks, to 
collect together a few notes on our 
common culture and to Investigate that 
territory where knowledge, hope and 
custom come, together. My subject is 
that dense background of Ideas against 
which we live and of which we are I 
barely aware. This week I will try to 
discuss the peculiarity of the British, , 
the iumble of pragmatism, fraternity : 
senflmen tality of which wc are accused ’-i 
and for which wd have been praised. 
Next week my subject wifi be the rise , 
and fall of the great quasi-religious ' , 
ideologies that , flourished in . , 


bitter fighting of communists, anarch- 
ists, syndicalists, and fascists was tak- 


seem to belong in the same place and 
time ns the gentle, genteel even, 
banality of the bank holiday crowds in 
Brighton or Blackpool. 


It is easy enough to accumulate 
literary anecdotes like this that illus- 
trate the apartness of the British. But 
the rhetorical force of this accumula- 


shades into n philistine indifference. 
This suggests that it owes as much to a 
historical experience which seems to 
persuade us ideas arc never worth 
fighting over ns to any positive com- 
mitment to intellectual or cultural 
pluralism. Closely linked no doubt is 
our sympathy for idiosyncracy. 

Cynics would add that this impress- 
ion of intellectual “space" has to be set 
against the dominant background of an 
essentially conformist intellectual cul- 
ture in which the easy complacency of 

fnP UnrirMie or»nklSnL M ._i_ r_ « « 


' , « ovi-umuia- Lure in wmen tne easy complacency of 

tion of evidence of our peculiar culture the various establishments is exolained 
is not matched by eoual clarity about by their strong sens™" mreW 
tow apart, why peculiar? The culture iority. So the adhercn^ of the ^ew 
of France can be described in terms of history" may create the intellectual 
iwrhnnl^n N ®P°l® on ~ and thrills in their discipline but are denied 

ianre^TlIi. t t hl ?f C r tUry , Gaulle and f acccss lo its commanding heights, just 
Kan hSI I fad %£3[ S ST* -° f S bankers smooth| y Maintain tieir 
Garibaldi! Crn^ pnH r y hQS t“ toneal predominance over manu- 
And Sf"i* L P d Gramsc,s - facturcrs. Certainly the philistinism 

^iiwntl E u h rooc 8h hC mU,0ns ° f “ nd i he conformity have to be bal- 
Riii vlhn ■ . anced against the breadth and idiosyn- 

nf totems cracy of English culture. They mav 

of the culture of the British? Is the only be a refiection of tlintWr 
Tory traditionalism of Jane Austen paradox in the British characlcr^in 
i ^ „ p . r ° 8resslve which an anarchic individuality and 
socialist Oemcnt^AtMec in Mme inf- EE* " CU ™“ sl * 

ffi jffiS « Walter never .earn to bclor 2 

UXIe ^» °f Arnold ? The in- history, but history in the sense of the 
escapable conclusion seems to be that continuity of everyday life not of la 

of W Sfe tH ? nUi T l h ^ n6ar y Sl°lre. dura is Tqfit and ‘dJfiJS 
SbnesSl f in 0 H n ? u l st,c not culture in which images like the sailins 

x-SS “ ; essase 

one odvous explanation is that mmenio or revolution in hmH n ,ir 
because political and ideological co,.- present. Not are thZu&ll 

BtoiShSn to toe SJIS p 1 , mi,de r in one . d b V thc stubborn t millions of an 
the p Jhipen !! 15s I st fcur ?P B since ancient pre-industrial culture; the In- 

Iob i^ced to hBS f ec, i dus,rlal rcvoluli «n was so long ago and 

tho Yet our scnse 0<? his,nr y - >( could be 

pari i all y* T eh a bi d^n t he^n f ‘ c ? llcd ;‘P lace ” lo bnia "™ Hie Califor- 

tSTStton^ mlS d ita toSSftS? nia ' S . ,y 0 spacc " “ ,,flS remained. Per- 
volution and fife arowih nf 2n£' f° nal i Inmate, unselfconscious, fami- 

har ass &ESESB2 

exclw; ve ra!her than ? ur ?pcan roaclion. has been a consis- 


liSSS^f ssssss 

.«.s ds 10 inciu,L raih “ * 

lAto'Stessa S?ft!SE«S5fit3f 

S&SS ££ ASSESS “SI 

Hapsburgs? The desneration and ! Bcn f ced metropolitan novelty and 
coherence of the French right mav be * ISmS 1 * '^ us f? al change; Waller 
explained in part by the wlv in wtlch re “ eat,a 8 tis sixty years since" 

after 1789 tfiemlesofThe nadS 5 Eliot feeding her 
culture were tilted agBlnst them pin imagination on memories of a 

in the Uvilled States W f 0 h j ,dh “ d ia *he pre-industrial Mid- 
defeat in 18$5 left the AmSca? south KHlSi H RuS ma , n s ii bluc remembered 
excluded insome subUe and obliauc SmliL^ 8rd S 0 «8 art "calling 
way for almost a century. Only in our J'? rkJn ®’ <: l ass in 

relations with Ireland have we faSn kueracy. At times of 

the poisonous issues of demarcation Telros P l e J t * on has degener- 

and discrimination with which biher HmLtihhL ™ a w£lshness and sen- 
national cultures have aiwavs had^to Bu L even these mutt ** 

:! SS=“ 


exclusive ; — ' , mu wen a tumis- 

S?ft!SE«S5fit3f 

s&ss wr SI 
2»TsaHa-t -BsisSttS 


V....UUUUU in me pre-inaustnal Mid- 
K M Housemm'i "blue remembered 
; Richard Hoggart recalling 


, nave aiSO DCCH 

tncorporated dishonestly 'in a British 
dominated by the English and 
' !hw n n hVe tt ®°^ ions suppressed. But 
•2fr-5 UI ^ °i f nationalisms to 
»lA ai0rIty au PP°, rt and their lack 

SL2SSS51HJ!?. «* 


nineteenth and twentieth century 
fiSSfcOf Au m « the focus wii 
«r*° n ** (riumpBof postwar pragmat- 
isita, .and. finally on August 24 . this 
senes of essavs will entf with some 
relections pi> the. new. diaspora of ideas 
So the splintering: Of piir coirimon 


Wide ternary of “us”. . 

andi breadth of our 


course suen retrospection has degener- 
ated into mawfcishness and sen- 
n mentality. But even these must be 

Included among thc componentsof our 

. common culture. 

A third characteristic of our culture, 
ow traditional distrust of theory and 
abstraction and our leaning towards 
pragmatism, is probably closely linked 
With this strong sense of “place". The 

BTSESH 

enwscaii be organized. They offer as it 
theory. Rab Sutler's 
2?y babanaI The Art of the Possible of 
^ Home’s amiable auto- 
preoccupation with 
°h the Tawg takes us much 


. ; i!‘V he Sar ? e l tor f on ‘he left. The 
clichdd remark that organized Labow 

o^smoretoMethodiSthanioS 

may be more reveaUng about iht 
me ntailty of those who make and mart: 
it than in terms of historical accuran 
But the progress of the left is conS 
ftonally seen m terms of Levenenmd 
' c„ U ^ dJte i: T ol P u ddle and the Genenl 
Strike. Cynics - Marxists, deconsina- 
tiomsts and the rest - wiU argue of 
purse that historical memoiy isjusian 
insidious form of theory, that written 
by winners so they can win ank 
Maybe, but it still has a lived-DTind 
concrete quality that formal them 
and explicit myth do not possess. 

A fourth characteristic of our cul- 
ture is our preoccupation with the 
aesthetic as much as the rational. 
Feeling, especially if it is expressed 
within the canons of civilized conduct, 
is regarded as equal if not superior to 
intelligence. Or rather the recondfii- 
tion of art and life, feeling and intelli- 
gence within an aesthetic framewmi 
that is also a moral code is regarded u 
thc first task of civilization. Thisvin 
of British culture has been expressed 
most vehemently (and intolerantly) by 
the Lea visiles. But even those who 
reject such an interpretation mtui 
recognize that the centrality of the 
novel, and of essays and history bolb 
with strong literary ambitions, is signi- 
ficant evidence of the aesthetic strain 
within our culture. 

From this aesthetic quality flow in 
subsidiary characteristics, ourideaha 
and our anti-practicality. Both ut 
clearly stimulated by the culture which 
places a higher value on appredaliu 
and improving the quality of Individual 
or community experience than otj 
detached and even amoral analysis of 
thc situation of society. The results ire 
good and bod: on thc positive side ft 
helps to explain our weak sense of m 
state but our strong sense of commun- 
ity (whether street, town, golf dub w 
trade union) and our enthusiasm fix 
collectivism in the form of fraternity 
and our distrust of it in the form « 
mechanistic miscegenation; on t« 
negative side it is dearly an ingredirw 

in the stubborn anti -entrepreneurial 

streak in British life. , . _ 

Some critics will dispute Ihis ess» 
tially benign and even tranquil acooMJ 
of our culture. They may 
not much more than a repohshed Wkl 
interpretation modified to explam«f 
more recent, and relative, 
from national greatness. Such cn«n® 
would be fair if any claim had t>w 
made lo present a complete Mcogj 
however general terms of Eig» 


culture. But the inclusivene«whk[ 
its first and perhaps predominantcfli 
act eristic makes a complete 
impossible. '(Almost) anjrtluog 
But such catholidty fa n0, ^J ^ 

influence. English intellectual life 
always been such a mess *ba* - 
have been few clear winners- Sow 


At the end of j HMwge tc Cjttilfaitt 
George r OrweU (well, It li 1984) dS 
scribes his return from the Spanish civil 
war in terms that emphasize the parti- 
culanty of, Engjishvcuiture Sna the 
Bntish expcriepqe.': Il' wps as ;if the 

‘ . ' ‘ i V : 

- •' - - - ' ■ ./'I V 1 •• 


on Its return to Britain Hjjj* 
softened and smoothed, even & 
native". 

However, it b P oss,bIe ' “S 
mate the peculiarity of gf*". 
culture. We have never 
from Europe and ther^l of . 
In cultural terms. Out* b 
component of a broader jn 
culture. Yet our particular It 
dislikes, preoccupations Ji ao ^ 
judices, may have distanced 
two of the most P ro ® ,0 l n l |.S 
inherent in that broader culture^ 
imperialism of prf dato ^ 0 .^f^ 
anaMflX Weber's "Iron 
rationaiity. The sense « *gL|j f 
distaste for. abstraction 
of British culture may * Lj 0 
tome antidote to Ute J f 2SditHtw 
sense of. "place! 1 and . 


i-.-.: vft it - ■ 5r ? *^ rC r - pop, punks and thu. d-.^VuI.T anucs oi tome annaorc me i^-. 

% ' all file, rest - found a more cornfofrnhM'- i '.l*]* °Cterhouse set. Fbr conservatism is sense of "place* 1 and aesthetic 

- ' SSaffit^Ee; • is » 


NtXT WEEK: “Men arc 
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Research 
morale at 
alow ebb 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A dismal picture of declining morale 
iiaong university researchers and peer 
K riew groups struggling to make finer 
islincifans emerges from the Science 
Engineering Research Council's 
ly of unfunded grant applications. 
The study group T s full report con- 
fnusihat ihecoundl's inability to fund 
illihe great proposals rated “alpha" by 
'(tviev committees is undermining the 
British research community's ability to 
unue fundamental research to the 
iifcsl international standards. 

The group found that the traditional 
pwhanism of backing unsolicited 
"proposals was most at risk as long term 
'iwunilments to special directorates in 
espneering or central facilities run by 
ibeSERCsdence board were relative- 
ly protected. 


Ministers bid for extra science cash 


by Paul Flather 


ly relevant courses in higher education. 

The bid will be put before Treasury officials in 
September and October when this year's public 
expenditure bilateral talks begin in earnest, it will be 
backed by the Department of Employment and the 
Mnnpower Services Commission. 

No figures for the size of the bid have yet been 
fixed although officials concede that earlier demands 


stress that anything less than £5(!m would have little 
impact. 

AH ministers are convinced of the need for the 
extra funds to help meet growing skill shortages, 
particularly in the fields of information technology 
and engineering, as underlined by a report last 
month by a committee under Mr John Butcher, 
undcr-secretary at the DTI. The Treasury hgs also 
conceded the shortages arc a bottleneck in the 
planned British economic recovery. 

Thc bid will still have to be judged alongside other 


bilateral bids, but DTI backing must add consider- 
able weight to the more usual DES approaches. It is 
also becoming clear that leading industrialists arc 
preparing to lend financial support to promote the 
expansion and development of key scientific and 
computer courses. 

Talks involving companies and a number of 
London University colleges and other higher educa- 
tion institutions to set up the first joint venture 
training centre arc now well advanced. The Confed- 
eration of British Industry confirmed this week that it 
hoped to secure premises soon. 

The CB1 has already arranged a special one-day 
conference under the title “Partnership Change" in 
London on September 1 1 to promote more support 
from industrialists for proposals made in the Butcher 
report to provide equipment and key executives to 
universities and polytechnics and to update and 
improve current technology courses. 

The unequivocal DTI and CB1 backing Tor extra 
money comes now that officials accept a simple 
switch from arts and humanities to science and 
technology, as first conceived, is just not possible. 
Any money released from ending library-based 
courses would just not meet the desired expansion in 


expensive laboratory-based courses, even allowing 
for thc long timesnnn needed. 

Figures supplied by the DES also show that on 
current projections the switch from arts and social 
sciences to science and engineering will just not be 
large enough to meet shortfalls estimated by the 
Alvey directorate to be 1.50U graduates already, 
rising to 5,000 by 1988. 

Thc DES projections suggest that 24-.500 science 
students will graduate in T989/90, an increase of 
1,700 on this year's total, along with 14.600 engineer- 
ing students, .in increase of 2,400. The decline in 
social scle nee graduates is expected to be from 26,400 
this year to 24,500 in 1989/90, and in arts from 24,700 
to about 23,700. The figures reflect a slight overall 
drop In the total number of university and CNAA 
graduates. 

The DES has at least won the argument that a 
simple switch is just not possible. Even with extra 
funds the DES is cautious about immediate 
results noting that what matters eventually are A 
level choices at school. The DTI, however, remains 
convinced that if engineering and technology places 
are increased there will be sufficient demand to fill 
them. 




1 the result, according to the report, 
k that morale is low in most areas of 
the academic community, and there is 
j ^growing sense of frustration, or even 
anger, at what is viewed as an unwil- 
s on the part of thc SERC to 
first rate research. At the same 
time, (he report shows council review 
wnmittces trying to grade and sift 
proposals they would normally fund 
automatically. 

\ The report says: “Peer review 
'paps are faced with thc unacceptable 
'•« of choosing only a few of a numbe r 
wresearch grants which arc oil clnssi- 
,Kd8s tint rate research." It cites n 
I want subcommittee meeting in chc- 
jnstry which classified 32 out of 66 
^proposals as alpha quality but could 
fflly fund eight of them. 

Expedients tried by different com- 
raiuMs include reducing all awards, 
.Jttpng some at high levels while 
others, or shortening the 
: jwd of support. The study group sos 
•w of these measures offers a solu- 
only extra money will suffice. 
Proportion of unfunded alphas 
^ across the SERC’s boards and 
iS?J ,,acs « with mathematics in the 
W 49 . P? r “ nt down, Next 
ffi T f rials ? ience at « per cent. 
•faWnT* 5 ?n 8nd dentistry some way 
S- 0 ", 28 E! r rent and 29 per cent 
'^jUvely. The figure for biology 
c 5 Dt ' tae same as the 
. level of alphas turned down by 
'WBdronomy, space and radio boarcL 

the study found there was 

'5SBS? ? urGe of A™* in the 

WbarWi of i5 ases - grants were 

Sfilte E ? C - the y w «e 

ttftlimHt? ,cd to breaks in 

to| re ^ arch programmes 

of 1 timeliness of promising 

« SrliS!! lc researches found this 
W, they resubmitted appiica- 

formcr| y gra ded 

year as beta', iff 

materials scien- 

**tSS»lS5i D, ? rc prospects of 

to de^J? ckb ig from industry, and 
, m P rale was lesB than 
tfeiicd j tbe consultants who 

^firZnr? y de P aT t merits for the 
fll ^5s? ,hal this could be 
research to suit 
r t«jlq._ “V Squeezing out basic 

r ' ^re money, the study 

of movc - 
thc UK - doser 
WWeen pew review groups 
■^searchers to help 
reasons for rejection 
research students in 










the throw 

him a silver medal in the men’s Javelin competition at the Olympic Gaines. His normal responsibility is to 
review and assess training fo r 142 youngsters on Telford’s Mode B scheme. 

Local councils demand more UGC bent or 
money for capital projects pharmacy 


Posthumous 
degrees halted 

Cambridge University Is not after all 

f oing to be able to confer degrees on 
oerates, Shakespeare, Euclid, and 
Archimedes. The council of thc sen- 
ate has just ruled that posthumous 
degrees will not be awarded after all. 

The Issue was first raised In 1973 
after a request from the parents of a 
thlrd-yenr undergraduate who was 
tragically killed before he could for- 
mally collect bis degreo. 

It appears that at least two such 
posthumous awards were made be- 
fore the council discovered that 


under existing university statutes it 
could only “admit individuals to 
degrees' 1 . So in May the council put 
forward a formal proposal to nllow 



by John O'Leary 

Local authority leaders on the commit- 
tee of the National Advisory Body are 
to appeal to Sir Keith Joseph, Secret- 
ary of Stale for Education and Science, 
for more money to fund capital pro- 
jects in polytechnics and colleges after 
refusing to allocate their existing 
budget. 

A meeting of the committee held 
this week mainly to consider tne 
NAB's long-term strategy plan, was 
expected to approve the distribution of 
almost £5m among 1 1 institutions. But 
it was decided to defer any decisions on 
the allocation until after an attempt to 
increase the amount available. 

The NAB board had drawn atten- 
tion to the inadequacy of the budget in 
making its recommendation on tne 
projects to be allowed to proceed. It- 

on a new engineering block at Kings 
top Polytechnic. 

Bids totalling almost £50m Wre 
' received! when' thc programme was 
announced and several p r °J«-|s w°ujd 
have: accounted for the entire .budget 

on tbeir own. Even those cltBSffi^lJy 
the NAB secretariat as ofjthe highest 
priority Would have cos*. 

.. Comrojftee members therefore de- 


cided to make three points to Sir 
Keith:- , 

• that the budget was inadequate in 
relation to the size of the bids which 
would receive their support: 

• that a number of capital projects 
likely to be turned down would pro- 
duce revenue savings within three 
vears 1 

• that a Government ruling prevent- 
ing local authorities from using more 
than half the money raised from the 

saleofbuildingsin thecurrentycarwas 
acting as a disincentive to profitable 

The meeting with Sir Keith is likely 
to take pins early next month when he 
meets the Council of Local Education 
Authorities to discuss resolutions from 
its annual conference. Mr Peter 
Brooke, under-secretary, for higher 
education, will attend as chairman of 
the NAB committee. 

R will be the second successive year 
in which the committee has met Sir 
Keith to press for more money, Last 
year it succeeded, in winning an addi- 
tional £20m to fund its plan for 1984/ 
g5 ■ . ; • i , . J- 

Both the capital allocation and the 
final version of the strategy: plan will be 
completed on September 10. A re- 
drafted version of the document was 
discussed by the committee on Tues- 
day and ■further rewriting will take 
place in ihc«wmhig : «eek*. 


UGC bent on 

pharmacy 

closure 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The University Grants Committee is to 
send a background paper containing 
criticisms of staff at Heriot-Watt Uni- 
versity’s pharmacy department to MPs 
who nave been involved in the cam- 
paign to prevent its closure. 

The committee announced last week 
that the department should close, 
despite previously asking for proposals 
on the reorganizing of pharmaceutical 
leaching. ... 

The paper says that the disting- 
uishing feature of any university de- 

K artment should be the recruitment of 
ieh quality students, taught by staff 
who are advancing the frontiers of 
knowledge through original research. 
Heriot-Watt staff, with one or two 
exceptions, were not, and had not in 
recent years been engaged in a re- 
search of quality, says ine UGC. It felt 
that on the research side pharmacy fell 
beloyv the minimum standard ex- 

^•'Setfninly among; all such depart- 
ments; it is the natural candidate fdt 
closure,” says Ihe UGC’s paper, . 

Under the university's new prdpqs-. 
ah, tfic UGC estimates aply a .third bi 
students would go Into industry, .yyhile 
I Continued oh page ,3- 


the title of degree to be conferred 
posthumously. 

Awards would be made primarily 
In eases where rcftraal might cause 
distress to the family, most usually 
when a student’s name had 
appeared In the pass-lists but he or 
she had died before the degree could 
be collected. 

But the proposal was roundly 
criticized at a senate meeting by 
dissenting council members who con- 
sidered 11 incomprehensible, painful 
and foil of anomalies. 

Dr Rudolf Hanka of Wolfson Col- 
lege said a degree at Cambridge was 
an Indication of the “class of mem- 
bership” of an Individual. It was 
Incomprehensible to confer a degree 
on a. deceased person. 



The history of 
intelligence; 
testing, 15 
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NAB: the 
fantasy and 
the reality 

It Is lo be hoped (hat when Sir Keith 
- juseph announces the future shape, 
role and remit of the National Advis- 
ory Body for Public Sector Higher 
Education (as ft has become}, he will 
take note of an interesting pair of 
from page articles In The THES on 
July 27. 

In one it was reported that the 
NAB’s continuing education group 
“• . . asks (hat the Department of 
Education and Science conducts an 
urgent review of financial support 
arrangements for Bill time mature 
students as It finds the current system 
discriminates against IhIc entrants”. 

The second report was of (he 
Committee of Vice Chancellors nnd 
Principals under Dr Burnett which 
hod "... considered a Joan scheme 
where students would repay through 
PAYE as an earnings related gradu- 
ate tax”. 

The argument that mature stu- 
dents with greater family and finan - 
cfal commitments will he still further 
discriminated against under Dr Bur- 
nett’s system is, I hope, an obvious 
one. But behind this issue lies a larger 
question - how mueh longer can we 
go on planulng, organizing and in- 
itiating new approaches In the two 
sectors Independently? 

The NAB’s existing terras of refer- 
ence, simply call for “the establish- 
ment of effective liaison with the 
university, voluntary and direct 
grant sectors”. One representative of 
tile university Grants Committee sits 
as an observer on the NAB board. 
While this could, I suppose, be 
construed as “effective liaison”, 
would it be too much to hope that (lie 
permanent NAB will show n greater I 
move towards Interdependent plan- • 
ning and cooperation. i 

The effect of the cuts In university 1 
IS?" 11 ,,umbers BS B result of | he < 
1981 UGC exercise on public sector 1 
Intakes Is surely a strong argument j 
R»r iransblnary planning. 1 

There are already several exam- * 
pies of Iransblnary cooperation. 
Most recently (he flexible system J 
announced by London University, « 
Brunei University and the London 
polytechnics under the auspices of 
too Council for National Academic 
Awards, for studenls over 2 1 wishlns ’ 
to enrolih 1985. In this Instance, even i 
with the problems of financial sup- i 
port that the NAB’s continuing < 
education group drew attention toT < 
tne Institutions involved arc still 1 
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Paying dearly for US books 

J share rlir rnnif.rn .if uiii.r If. nan i hui . .. 


iCranfield leads defence training advance 


Sir, - I share the concern of your 
correspondent ( THES, July 27) who 
found that a book costing $25.95 in the 
United Stoics find cost his university 
library about twice that allowing for 
the rate of exchange. 

The prices of academic books and 
journals nrc being governed not only 
l by the declining value of the pound 
against the dollar hut hy the practice of 
• some publishers on both sides of the 
’ Atlantic setting prices in dollars aimed 
t 2! exploit mg their export markets, 
r L £ “.' l ? ad ' n fi" of prices m dollars even 
1 by British nnd European publishers is 
i having a very serious effect on library 
budgets ns well us on purchases by 
individual lecturers and students. 
Journal subscription prices rose by 

Police training 

Sir. - M3y I say how welcome it was to 
read of the new police training centre 
which was so recently opened at 
Brunei Unicrsiiy (THES, June 29). 
Let us hope that many more of a 
similar nature will follow in due 
course. 

There is n point that I should like to 
raise, in connexion with your report, 
however. The emphasis in this, as is 
invariably the case, is on the way in 
which police understanding and ex- 
perience are likely to be widened at 
Brunei as police personnel take on. for 
a time, something of the role of social 
workers and community advisers, i 
wonder if 1 dare mention j[ since it is so 
unfashionable) that there could he 
another aspect to this. We always 
assume (because uf the nature of our 
conic mponiry ideas on Iiiiinnn growth 
Hnd development) that the “training” 
we have devised for teachers nnd social 
workers within the community is 
Tight" 

Such developmental Ideas arc 
marked by on optimism that does not 
always seem fully in accord with ex- 
perience. The social work world does 
lend to he very humanistic. When 
listening to a debate between ijolicc 
•mo sun a] workers, on delinquency, it i 
is templing to speculate whether the i 
palpable idculogical divide arises he- 
ciiusc police work attracts the norma- 
tive in the population and social work 
the humanists. Or dues police work 
buttress normative inch nation and so- 
cial work a humanistic bias? 

Bmh have their merits. Concerned | 

and compassionate policemen and 1 


16 per cent between 1983 and 19X4 
( source : Blackwell and Library Aww- 
lieninn Record, May 1984) while the 
indications are that this inllation will 
rise to over 2llpcr cent next year. Hook 
prices are rising at a .similar rate. As 
libraries (whatever their source of 
funding) are unlikely to win increases 
in I heir budgets on this scale, there will 
continue to he cancelled subscriptions 
and few academic textbooks and 
monographs sold. 

There arc no easy solutions but 
perhaps UK publishers at lenst could 
contribute with more competitive pric- 
ing nnd attempt to reduce our increas- 
ing dependence on US publishers with 
wider mid more up-to-date publishing 
programmes. 


Yours faithrullv, 

N. S. MACAU I'NI: Y 
Polytechnic librarian, 
Hatfield Polytechnic. 


Sir. - With regard to Charles Jackson's 
letter. I can give another example from 
my own experience. I have just 
ordered a concordance, a very neces- 
sary tool for study. In the’ United 
States it is advertised m $75 - in this 
country an old established bookseller 
advertises ii at £109.70. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID BREWSTER, 

Theological and religious studies, 
Southampton University. 



policewomen (and there are some) 
lend to impress because of realism'. 
Hus docs not imply a luck of it in social 
workers. Bui theirs is different. Whnl 
never seems to he suggested (and there 
mny he great practical difficulties in 
the way of it) is that tile community 
workers should also, us part of train- 
ng, be given some experience of whnl 
It is like to be a policeman. 


at a NultinK Hill carnivul 

L ‘J * suspect tliiil this more ample 
ii. • interchange, with each stepping into 
id the shoes of the other, could he the 
at really important one - and might even 
re lead to some adjustment of ilieory. 


— — w «. v- mv atm 

expecting nearly double their Initial 
estimate of students to enrol. 

. An extension of “iransblnary Ism” 
would have another important effect. 
It would make the establishment of a 
National Credit Transfer system (hat 
much easier and would by Implica- 
tion lead to the provision of more 
modular and extended courses which 
^III be -essential as the pace of 
tec lingjo^cal change increases* . 
V ; Bclng reaHstk however - Whnl are 
the structure and 
P^^P^LNABTTherc 
will pfob.ahly stlll Ke.a strong Imba- 
lance, of DEIS appointees. • 

The voluntary colleges may be 
raced wlfh a series of mergers and/or 

TlnCnt-iiD no f a _ .1 . _ : km — 


Wrong to write 

Sir, - I read with appreciation and 
approval John Wilson's article “Get- 
ting oyer the publication obstacle 
JJ™. The “publish 

or perish syndrome used to be re- 
garded as an American malaise, hm <« 


Tlie majority of architects and en- 
gineers have never written onvthing, 

SaSSoMl ° USl “ “" y ,hc1cssof 


Yours sincerely. 
SHEILA HI-NNHIT, 
44 Tudor Hill, 

Sutton Coldfield. 

West Midlands. 


No complaints 

Y 0 ,^ article . “Hass uf 84” 
V ‘‘Lij, July 20) describes as unhelpful 

Inn mn.ln, ■ : ■ n 1 . 


garded as an American malaise, but is 
now wry much with us - a great deal of 
wnat has happened in higher education 

A^l’LXi „ c „ da ' a,ormof8radU81 

The absurdities which Dr Wilson 
exposed are not the only ones. It has 
always seemed to me absurd that a 
practical architect or engineer with 
industrial experience appointed to a 


: "«LE at the expanse of the BEd 

continues. The : NAB will probably 
still allocate a government decided 
pool of money In the light of govehi- 
ment directives rather than pursue a 
dual role and represent the views of 
the sector to government. 

In fact, the only change will prob- 
ably be that NAB will have become 
permanent, and once again an oppor- 
tunity will have been Tost. 

__ Mark -Ha tton 

The author is a, member of the execu- ; 
live of the National Unionqf Students, . 


, 1 OHHUIULVU a 

lectureship finds that further advance- 
ment Is i dependent:. on .publications, 

nalogfct who: has been concerned with 

22JH “• I? akill 8 thln8S w°t)c in 
«Ih? ,Ce r. h as to start writing to 
enhance his or per fcaretr prospects. 

African pay 

African^ universities, in-, 
eluding Malawi and Nairobi, are cur- 
rently suffepng from- staff salaries that . 
are inadequate lh relation to the costs 
°f hvme In the various: couniries. Not 
only does this affect the Ideal staff 
some of- whom are already leaving for 
belter paid ppifs. but it. also plares a 

of nftrii hiiilu 


archhertt ‘ hC m ? jorl . , ^ f P™*rsoi 
architecture and senior lecturers in the 

subject have achieved their positions 

by journaHsrn. for architectural design 

no ?«K demjC ^ lsci P linc (^erc are 
no textbooks on it, nor are lecture 
courses given). 

Architecture is a practical art. as is 
engineering, yet any talented practi- 
tioner who enters the academic world 
? dva , n “ by neglecting the 
practice of art in favour of writing 
articles about the theory of practice 
Your faithfully, 

MILES SCOTT, 

38 Qranley Gardens, London SW7. ; . 
tion, it Is simply that they lack the ■ 

S further «.taj in- 

S »hi Fra ? w i iter ' s point of 

View, this situation in Malawi has 

meant that, although at the top of the 
wnlor lecturer scafe, he has nor only 
M. considerable difficulty In day-to, 
SX 5 flng ow^the past year, but has 

UR “ n _ a :?L e .'“ any 


- , ■^■11 OUT ICIICn U| 

complaint but several of praise for the 
personal interest taken by my col- 
leagues, particularly in new students. 

No student was turned away without 
an offer, even at the beginning of term . 
No one had to sleep in temporary 
accommodation either. That is a good 
record of success for any service anil it 
is.one we Intend to repeat this year. 

Yours Faithfully, 

PHILIP D. HILL, 

Coordinator of Student Services, 
south Glamorgan Institute of Higher 
Education. 

remedy this situation, many African 
universities risk an almost total cessa- 
tion of any expatriate staffing soon, 
SHm’h 8 ^ « a severe reduction in the 
number of, often well-qualified, local 
staff as well with the result that their 
currently sound standards will inevit- 
ably decline^ 


£w i A.1p|rrow. 

J£5 ft? .“M*!*. h> levtllod that ChKK ,. C .“8 n, P' , y. 


such universities on loraf term?blL7 : , i/E? would have seti 


has v.rtually ceased f .v^puifjl edmq tq- ' . ^ ^'things ' ' ' ' •- 

— * i.'J v ' ■ ■, # -.i- i.k'*> t 


Public 

hazard 

Wade uS™ 

mental and medical sdenJA 
oftheA.on,ieEne7gy&^ 
lishment take issue withlffi 

oil’s kc ^ - s re y icw Nuclear Pot.tr r« 

mm «" which he criticized 

just l * ln & 'unreliable and 

ces- av ?’ ur nuclear power . . - ui 

Hod Walker Wanted * 

this J'«ards to the publkt 

Her 

chapter on radiation and its romf 
an opinion that Wade and W 
claim . . has exposed the prejufe 
of the reviewer". 1 

On the contrary lam su« Hail 
‘■' e a rtQ almost everyone.excepiWi: 

and Saunders of course, that a !(p 
cessing operation that rouiinclrr 
leases in the region of a millioncorr 
year of radioactive waste to thee 
vironment (one curie is enough lot 
person), to build up year in year «■ 
our food chains, and which on ins 
admission has released more dm 
quarter of a ton of plutonium loft 
environment (one onc-hund* 
thousandth of a grnminhaledghflit 
per cent chance of lung cancer) 4 < 
indeed pose u hazard to the aS 
which, as Walker states, h k' 
trivial, and that far from such ads 
displaying the “prejudices of Hitt 
viewer”, it is the prejudices of Vit 
and Saunders that are mosi ds J 
displayed. 

Nor is this a matter of little coom 
for ii is precisely upon the judgutf 
of tin we employee! in such pew* 
that we, the British public, arete: 
to rely Tor our protection from uni.* 
radiological hazards. 

Yours faithfully, 

SIMON GLYNN, 

Huhcote, Midge hole, Hehdcn Bite 
West Yorks. 

Job security 

Sir , - As far as I can ascertain, tuei 
lc those writing to The THES sixm* 
11 1 issues of tenure and academic fefc 

are those who have tenure. Boi%i> 
■n nlunil those who do not? 

Recent figures indicate that in “ 
universities, for example, one qu« 
of all academic staff arc on short-® 8 
contracts. Some are lecturers mw 
year or. if they arc lucky, 
three-year posts while others are® 
search" staff existing from moats* 
“ month in the hopes of something 

permanent. . . 

The unfortunate thine is pi« 

„ porary staTf. because attheir vui» 

, able position, are often afraid toy" 

, out. And tenured staff, 

1 their own lock of undersiandinl^ 

temporary treadmill and own 
; of insecurity, are not always twr J 

i spokespersons. In addition. iuM 5 , 

‘ out the relative merits of 

women in times of job shorjatfn^ 
nn all too familiar pattern. £ \ 

fight, for example, put npl™"*y i 
t the jobs of women as of j 

consideration given to mamee , 
with children as to married 

I children? And what about won 

ar Tfc reB ov C n rwhelming ira Pjj5j 
form is that among the temponj^ 
it is women who are disproof ^ 
losing iheir jobs. Ana that 
thing that needs to K 
analysed. 

Yours faithfully, 

* JUNE PURVIS. 

85 The Dale, 

Widley, Portsmouth. 

Independent 

Sir, - Personal File on July 

misleading impression tna . ^ih 

Arbitration Committee P 
Advisory, Conciliation ^ ^ & 

lion Service. 1 should 

. that in the performan« ® 

" the CAC is an entirely ^ 

' organization. I 

Your faithfully. . % H 


hi Paul Flalher 

_ Government contract for milit- 
i dence and engineering training 
“I bv dic CranFicld Institute cl 
SXy could herald further de- 
training contracts for higher 

ifducaiion institutions. 

! oSfirfd formally opened a second 

iS at the Ro^l M-htatY CoHege 

Ij4nce at Shnvenham. Wiltshire, 
lufliek when a Ministry of Defence 
I Zbk t worth £40m over the next five 
' wan came into effect. 

, contract covers all academic 
; „rk s( the college and means that al 

Zd many overseas serving officers, 
■illcarry the same status as a Cran field 
dtiree They used to be validated by 


the Council for National Academic 
Awards. 

The new contract fits in with the 
efficiency drive hy Mr Michael Hcscl- 
tinc, the Secretary of State for De- 
fence, lo secure value for money in all 
spheres of MoD activity through such 
steps as privatization, mergers, cost- 
cutting, and contracting out. 

A series of reviews is being carried 
out by Mr Peter Levcne, chairman of 
United Scientific Holdings and special 
adviser to the minister, and last year 
Major General J.P.Groom carried out 
a full review of British Army training, 
currently costing £34 lm a year and 
involving 14.000 Army staff (18 per 
cent) in the country plus 12,0f)(i civi- 
lians. A ministerial response is still 
awaited. 


Another inquiry into the training of 
army officers and soldiers is also being 
carried out by General Sir Hugh 
Beach, warden of St George's House, 
Windsor Castle. His brief is lo muke 
specific recommendations on how to 
make economies. 

These studies could all emphasize 
the likely benefits fur the defence 
forces in putting marc out to contract 
along the Cran field model. Already 
three main benefits arc apparent for 


Strike action follows 
Aston sackings 


by David Jobbins 

Aston University is once more 
\ embroiled in a confrontation over 
compulsory redundancies after car- 
Ijaia out its threat to sack 40 non- 
, inciting staff. 

’ Compulsory redundancy notices 
hare been sent to 36 technicians and 
te other non-teaching staff precipi- 
tating industrial action By members of 
tbe Association of Scientific. Technic- 
[ i] and Managerial Staffs. They arc 
i believed to be the first in the main- 
nrcam of the university system. 

The union claimed that its initial 
tll-oui strike action, taken immediatc- 
h the notices were issued last Friday, 
lid been effective in turning back n 
, lumber of deliveries to the university. 
But it is now planning a campaign of 
selective strikes during what its leaders 
telh admit is not the best time of the 
pu lor such action. 

It is appealing to other campus 
; unions not to undermine its action, 
.flic union Is particularly angry that 13 


of the technicians involved are trainees 
and that the university has told them it 
will not help them complete their 
training. 

Mr Robert Duffy, ASTMS branch 
secretary at Aston, said: “The univer- 
sity is treating its employees in an 
appalling fashion. People just do not 


know where they are from one day to 
the next. We have lost hundreds of our 
colleagues already through voluntary 
means but we arp not even sure this is 
the end of U." 

He accused university personnel 
officer Mr Peter Tebbitt of “hood- 
winking" the council meeting which 
authorized the action by suggesting 
that redeployment would make a signi- 
ficant contribution to eliminating man- 
power surpluses at Aston. 

“Unfortunately there are only three 
technical vacancies within the universi- 
ty - lo suggest redeployment us a 
realistic option is a joke. 

Mr Tebbitt was unavailable for com- 
ment. 


Unions to base arbitration 
case on productivity 


Prapatk evidence of increased pro- 
“diyrty by higher education lecturers 
uio « a main plank of the unions’ case 
r nt better pay to be circulated to the 
, arhtratlon panel next week. 

. J5“.ra their submission, a draft of 
has been to The THES, 
iky warn that lecturers’ cooperation 
■m continued increases in efficiency 
dependent on proper pay 

.n l B . . salai Y structure. 

: ins submission leans heavily on the 
to? National Advisory Body’s 
;Wim^l dots group which found a 20 
rKv® 'mprovement in “productiv- 
Ween nnd the coming 
year. But, the unions say, 
■E^ptanve increase in efficiency 
r : E becn rcflected ip salary levels 
^^“ntlnued to 'decline on the 
’ ls ^ ed firsl b y Houghton in 

! stiff d pa H la, ty restored in 1980. 
ek'*L nUmbers ' n advanced further 

l . suw I? nnrT! ma «!. ned c 0051811 * w *th 
• the ? the Potytechnics while 
f& 0 studen,s rocketed with 
P i 5 /, p ' nralm L en, sofhDme students 
MW between 1981/82 and 
tstudeni« D . e ¥ ,e tt stomp in overseas 
Nk autairPf/f" 1 dr °P compared 

l Pf.r ce »‘ for the 
f .'^ned ahead 4?f »^ ubl,C - sector re ' 
I- overall terms' 1 " C un,versilles ,n 


the Army: savings on central adminis- 
tration; greater flexibility in mourning 
new courses as technology changes; 


and incentives to earn revenue because 
it can be kept at Shrivenham. 

Colonel John Parks, chief of staff at 
Shrivenham, underlines the expected 





ft rail terms * universities in 

AtokrIl nions sa y- salaries have 
P a « with the retail oricc 


the last time salaries were indepen- 
dently assessed hy the Wood arbitra- 
tion. And and increase of 20 per cent lo 
catch up with other salary earners. 

The employers* offer, rejected by 
the unions after an initial recom- 
mendation to accept by negotiators, 
was worth about 4.5 per cent. 

The unions say: “Pressure for grea- 
ter productivity is wholly dependent 
on the flexibility of staff and their 
professional quality. The system relies 
on cooperation to achieve change and 
pressure without cooperation would 
prove a serious barrier. 

“The willingness of lecturers to carry 
the burden of such changes is bound to 
be determined, in some significant 
part, in their belief that they are 
properly paid in a fair salary system. 1 

Tne unions are angry that a succes- 
sion of low salary set tlements has led to 
lecturers slipping back in the earnings 
table behind other professional 
groups, including university lecturers. 

Differences among the unions, prin- 
cipally between the Associotlon of 
Polytechnic Teachers and the National 
Association ofTeachers in Further and 
Higher Education, have been tempor- 
arily sunk, with APT leaders pleased 
with the emphasis on unrewarded 
productivity in the polytechnics. 

There arc unlikely to be too many 
difficulties when the unions meet to 
finalize the submission before handing 
it to the independent Advisory, Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Service next 
week. - 


MISS M STAFFORD . n w 
Secretary, Central Arbi . 

mittce,- ' „ . rtr »don$v- '-i 
Great College Street* lf ,jfa 
' iUl i'« M | - A 


^ and ,L P “ C Wlt " thc retail price finalize the submission before handing . . rej .j on 

than n - W ? earn * n gs inaiccs. it to thc independent Advisoiy, Con- .. Strathclyde Regional Council which 
I- to mnilu 1 ! « cent wo uM be dilation and Arbitration Service next n, nst he college, has warned in the past 

!. fcspj jre inflation since 1980, week. tha i if Glasgow’s courses were cut. the 

UGC determined to close department ^a?J^' oh * , T ,,i, 7 l 

• tegs 'Whir* “would add s£y 34- Britain, the Scoi.bK 

. 

f ^uttand. ^ulb east of not, regard this as the final : which the government wishes 

«iS'¥ r .' ,, a UGC says its matttr but only a. a stage g„ tr0 , of Lothian 

Norn™ lhe >00 per cenl in which we knowthalsoundjudgm o M |on nest year, would continue to 

'" Pharmacy can , and |iHtlce is . SfSS In marine electronics, 

i ^ned.? recruitment is; Dr Jefferson said ^iimv _y __ hazar d ous cargo handling, and instni- 

: Cl^ure,. J,. ^ . > . j. duty bound to its nuny mentaribn and control, the report 

; ^^ibtJSuSlS ntooted ‘ tost De- including MPs, to continue to plpg S ests . 

..^'pharjnacy ^Heriot.Wart , ^guments”. . sugse ... 


Leith faces 
demotion 

Scotland's long awaited review of 
nautical education is to recommend 
that Leith Nautical College should no 
longer be a major centra for nautical 
studies. 

The review, conducted jointly by the 
Scottish Education Department and 
the Convention of Scottish Local Au- 
thorities, has not yet been published, 
but is understood to recommend that 
nautical education in Scotland should 
be concentrated in Glasgow. 

The report has still to be considered 
by ministers, and the three colleges 
involved, Leith Nautical College, 
Glasgow College of Nautical Studies 
and Aberdeen Technical College, will 
be given an opportunity to comment 
on the proposals. However, the gov- 
ernment is known to accept the need lo 
rationalize nautical studies, and is 
likely to accept the report's conclu- 
sions. . 

Thc report is thought to recommend 
Glasgow College of Nautical Studies as 
the key Scottish college on the grounds 
that snipping companies have shown 
support for Tt. Despite a general de- 
cline in student numbers, Glasgow s 
has held up, with a quarter of 1982 s 
trainees coming from outside Strach- 

^Strathc'lyde Regional Council which 
runs the college, has warned in the past 
that if Glasgow's courses were cut. the 
college might have to be closed within 
two to three ygprs. 

If the review is accepted it could 
mean the loss at Leith Nautical College 
of 500 full time student places and 38 
courses, with a further eight courses 
being axed at Aberdeen Technical 
College. The review is understood to 
advjse that courses should be progres- 
sively phased out, beginning next 
month and with closures completed by 
Juiie .1986. . ' 

Leith, which the government wishes 
tb transfer to the control of Lothian 


benef iis from greater flexibility. “Ev- 
ery lime \vc warned to put on a new 
course wc had to put a well argued 
paper to the MoD and even then ii may 
not have been given thc clearance." he 
said. “Now Cranficld can just go out 
and find what is necessary if the need is 
there. ’’ 

Shrivenham currently runs four spe- 
cialist postgraduate MSc courses in 
military vehicle design, information 
systems design, guided weapons, and 

f uns systems (resign. :di likely tn 
cncfit from the new arrangements. 
Other training areas which thc MoD 
may decide are better run by higher 
education institutions include manage- 
ment training and stock control train- 
ing, and the Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers training. 


' A rare chance to 
sample (he 
atmosphere of a 
tall ship at first 
hand has been 
given to 60 ad nil 
students from 
Liverpool 
University’s 

— school of 

, extension 

studies. 

— The students, 

who arc 

| attending a series 

ofevening 

S.. ' ' lectures on I 

B7 sailing ships, 1 

3K 1 went abonrd the 

j KV Malcolm Miller 
when she berthed 

They were guests 

Malcolm Miller 

- stop* the Sir 

vliaM ■ Winston 

Churchill. 

MSC tactic 
‘underhand’ 

The Association of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities accused the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission this week of trying 


to inveigle chief education officers into 
cooperating with thc White Paper 
Training for Jobs, by underhand 
means. 

In a letter to Mr David Young, 
chairman of the MSC, Mrs Nicky 
Harrison, chairman of the AM A s 
education committee, says that several 
of their member local authorities have 
reported being approached by MSC 
resional officers. This was not for the 


US ahead on 
expenditure , 
says study 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Higher education expenditure in the 
UK is higher than in Japan and any 
other European countries, except the 
Netherlands, but only half the amount 
spent in the USA, according to a 
Department of Education and Science 
study. 

The study, which compared thc UK 
with six other countries in the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and the 
USA, says that in 1980 wc spent 1.2 per 
cent of our gross national product on 
higher education including student 
support. When this is deducted the 
figure is 0.9 per cent of the GNP. 

On this basis, It would appear that 
the UK spends almost double the 
proportion of its GNP on higher 
education than France, Germany and 
Japan whose Tales are respectively 0.7, 
0.6 and 0.5 per cent. But (he Nether- 
lands, with a much smaller population, 
spends 2 per cent of its GNP and thc 
USA 2.2 per cent. 

The DES warns however that valid 
international comparisons are difficult 
tu make because thc way educational 
expenditure is allocated’ in the diffe- 
rent sectors varies from country to 
country. For example, thc figures for 
Germany and France are limited to 
expenditure by universities and the 
education ministries. 

According to the study, thc UK has 
the most generous arrangements frir 
student support of any of the Euro- 
pean countries considered, and is thc 
only one to operate a system of grants 
which do not have to be repaid. Most 
other countries operate a mixed sys- 
tem of grants and loans while in Japnn. 
student support is based entirely on 
loans. 

The DES says that in 1979, thc UK's 
average grant level of £1,000 peT full 
lime student was higher than any of the 
other countries. Ii was 28 times that of 
Italy, 1 1 limes that of the USA, six 
times that of Franee and five times that 
of Germany. 

In terms of new entrant participa- 
tion rale to higher education, thc DES 
says thc UK has an estimated rate of 40 
per cent if entrants to private establish- 
ments and correspondence courses are 
included. This compnres with 35 per 
cent in Japan and 62 per cent in the 
USA where similar aata have been 
incorporated. 

But even excluding such daia, thc 
UK’s participation rate at 31 per cent 
compnres well with 25 per cent hi Italy 
and 20 per cent in Gcnnnny und is 
relatively on par with that of France at 


34 per cent. 

However the participation rate of 
women in terms of the overall percen- 
tage of total enrolments is low both in 
the UK and Japan compared to the 
other countries considered. In the 
USA the participation rate was 51 per 
cenl, in France 46 per cent and in 
Germany 41 per cent compared to thc 
UK’s 37 per cent and Japan's 34 per 
cent. 

The UK's graduation rate from 
higher education is on par with iliaz of 
France and Germany but about half 
thc level found in the USA which 
includes graduations from private col- 
leges. The rates for the UK and 
Germany in 1980 was 22 per cent. 19 


regional officers. This was not for the 
puipose of just informing them of their 
Indicative allocations, as agreed by 
MSC commissioners, but with the aim 
of negotiating over the White Paper. 

“As you know, we are continuing 
our campaign against the White Paper. 
It would be quite underhand if MSC 
were to try now to subvert thc unani- 
mity of the English and Welsh local 
education authorities.” 

The AM A’s education officer points 
out in a separate letter that local 
authorities are not actually being 
offered back the same amount or 
money as was deducted under the rale 
support grant. It says the MSC figures 
have been calculated to take account 
of extra district student numbers, so 
that net importers of students wilt be 
offered more than they lost. 


per cent in France. 41 per cent in the 
USA but only 1 1 per cent in Italy. 

In terms of subjects studied, the 


DES says the UK produces graduates 
in a profile close to the average for all 
the countries considered. It points out 
too that comparisons are complicated 
by different coverages, for examp.- 
the high percentage of graduates of 
nursing and similar qualifications. The 
UK's rate is 5 per cenl. 


British satellite on physics mission 


A British satellite was one of three due 
to be launched yesterday from Florida 
on a scientific mission to study space 
physics. • 

The joint British, German and 
American mission is designed to in- 
vestigate the interaction of charged 
particles streaming off the sun - the 
solar “wind" - with thc earth's magne- 
tic field. Most of the particles comhig 
from the sun are normally deflected, 
but thc small fraction which pe riel rate 
our atmosphere eventually lose their 
energy in auroral lights: 

The mission, known -as 'AMPTE 
(Active Magnetosphere Paflicle 
Tracer Explorers), involves three 


spacecraft, one to release metal ions 
into the solar wind and two to observe 
the effects. The British satellite, built 
by the Rutherford Appleton Labora- 
tory in Oxfordshire and the Milliard 
Space Science Laboratory of Universi- 
ty College, London, is one. of the 
observers. 

Thc UK craft will follow thc fate of, 
ions released by the German satellite, 
releases which should be seen from 
earth Ipter this year as an artificial 
comet. Instruments on board come 
from the Sussex and Sheffield universi- 
ties and Imperial College, London as 
well' as' the R'utherfora ahd Milliard 
laboratories- ' 
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[ MONDAY 

Tlic house is occupied hv the hahy. 
Ihe buby-niindcr and the cleaning 
lady, so f re i real to the university. 
Fortunately, some business has ennic 
lip. largely to do with September 
re-sits. This gels me going on a happy 
•■•lie morning s work: filing, check- 
ing typing, hassling colleagues, fol- 
lowed by sonic rending and noiine on 


away in Brecon. Five of my genera- 
tion chouse to sit around the collage, 
grumbling at the newspapers, hut the 
majority of us head for the hills, fur 
high altitude fielding practice, hurl- 
ing a ball to each oilier as we climb 
th rough the bracken. At the top. 
there are acres of bilberries which we 
pick and cm and a beautiful view 
over mid- Wales and the Beacons. 

A good game of cricket. We 
struggle along to 147. the rookie 
getting 55. and then bowl them mu 
lor 1 IK. I ain not playing today and 
sijcnd most of the time umpiring in 
the baking heat, taking a lot of stick 
for not giving my own side a i un-out 
decision. In the evening the parly 
splits into two pubs for sonic reason . 

I end the day feeling rather miser- 
able, perhaps because I haven't 
■ nlayed, but also because I have n 
headache and miss the family and nm 
stuck in a pub with a video machine 
which is amusing for a lime . . . 


Aid policy to be reversed 

hy John O’Learv — » — — - — 


lowed by sonic rending a nd noting on FR ID A Y 

Inc Ulhiocl .if /..'.rnn.n.l.... ...I.J .1. t 


the subject of corporatism, which I 
will have to tell the students about 
next year. Having limned opinions 
on the subject, I opine over lunch. 
Colleagues tel! me that my opinions 
arc highly orthodox: they do this to 
annoy me. 

In the evening I take a colleague 
out lu my enormous and very wild 
allotment and tell him which bits he 
can have. From there, down to my 
eldest sons school to talk to his 
teacher about his w'ork. I manage to 
persuade one of the teachers to go for 
a drink with me and then she invites 
me back lo her place. This might, in 
some circumstances, be enormously 
exciting, but her place is also mv 
place. 


TUESDAY 

Give the university a miss loduy mid 
spend the rime running through the 
countryside, gardening, picking fruit 
and veg. feeding the tomatoes, 
attending the school plnv, shopping 
packing, criticizing the ‘shopkeeper 
who sold me a duff lawn-mower, 
thinking of ways to kill the neigh- 
bours cat. etc. The sort of iruly 
useful day which can only be spent by 
1 i e , man !, hout to go on a jmirnev. 

*| 1 ’ h ‘-. L ' ve . nin g. i explain lo the boys 
25 t? Bdd y « going away for a while, 
mat there are some tilings n man has 

WEDNESDAY 

Here we go Here we go. Here we go. 
The start of the annual University of 
Warwick Staff Cricket Club touF of 
Wales: the Dons are cm the move. 
After packing twice (railed in two 
bags, succeeded in three), the bus 
comes to collect me at 10 am and wc 

SS."L r w ?y sedately towards the 
welsh border iiudcT urev 
When fully assembled the party wili 
consist of six academics, two rescur- 
two university surveyors, a 
teacher, a businessman, a film- 
J?* ker ’ a .sociologist’s son and a 

SSS&Xm- reprcscn,,livc 

The skies clear over Wales, where 
it has not rained for many months, 
i Our pampi It nr an ... 


it p own t° Swansea. Today's schism is 
s liehyeen swimmers mid lunchtime 
linkers. I go with the beach set. 

s r- „ gnm , c - a ? !linsl the University 
j t-olleee staff, on their vast ground on 
the edge of the Gower, is fairly silly 
. because they insist on a 40 overs 
; (iinilnrion. Wcget 162. our usual sort 
of score, this time the sociologist's 
son cams the right to buy a jug of 
beer by scoring 54. But the opposi- 
tion never look like getting them. 
Even when I come on. first change, 
there is no response and I end up 
taking J 1 for i off H overs. Mv wicket 
is a freak, the opening but deflecting 
flic ban onto Ins stumps with his 
inside leg, from outside leg stump. 

rite evening is very sociable, not 
least because three of us and one of 
them are from the Burnley area. Bill 
Burnley, us we always calf him, has a 
perfectly preserved accent. Wc drink 

a lot. 

SATURDAY 

This i.s ihe day we leave the cottage 
and I drive ihe LVR’s Cavalier SR: 
shades on. sunroof off. medallion 
round neck, quadrophonic blasting 
out among the sun -drenched Welsh 
hills. Vruom. Vrooni.- 
Cricket, incidentally, is an im- 
mensely frustrating game. Abery- 
stwyth staff plod along to 100 in 2V4 
Ilnurs and then pm on another 6(1 in 
iiexi lo no time, for the loss of very 
lew wickets. I mil annoyed not tii 
bowl. OK, so we huve plenty of good 
howlers, Inn the period when they 
were becalmed in the seventies and 

2Sp.Tk£“ ri8hl f " r my (ni8h ' 

I do get a bni, though, thrown in as 
ennnon fodder when we need more 
than 8 an over. I hit n couple, end up 
at the wrong end and am bowled by a 
unit which I would only ever have 
blocked; we fall a few runs short with 
nmc wickets down. Match drawn 
fair and square, an excellent adver- 
tisement for traditional cricket, be- 
cause the result was in doubt until the 
last ball of the day. 

Aber entertain us afterwards in 
their beautiful staff club, high above 
the sea. 


hy John O’Leary 

i 

British iiid policy is to be partially 
reversed in order to build up the supply 
ol expatriate personnel in universities 
and oilier key institutions in develop- 
ing countries. Mr llnuuhy Raison, 
niinisicr for overseas development, 
told an iiiicrnniioniil vice chancellors' 
conference last week. 

Mr Raison I old vice chancellors 
from 5t) commies, meeting at Warwick 
University, dial ministers had become 
increasingly concerned about serious 
weaknesses in management and tech- 
nical expertise in many countries, 
particularly in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Scarce hiimini and financial resources 
had not been used to best effect and 
development Imd been constrained. 

He snid lie had decided to change 
the emphasis of aid programmes ns a 
result, to give higher priority to man- 
power programmes. The education 
sector would be a mujoi target for 
assistance, particularly in ihe" Com- 
monwealth countries of Eastern and 
Southern Africa and the Pacific. 

Although the number of people 
supported under education program- 
mes hud fnllon more sharply than in 
other areas, education had still 
accounted for 4(f per cent of aid 
personnel in 198.1. Mr Raison added 
that universities would attract a high 
priority been use of their inability- to 
cope with demand in science disci- 
plines particularly. 

The minister referred to discussions 
taking place under the aegis of the 
British Council, which organized the 
conference, on the desirability of 
changes to tile format of the PhD to 
meet the requirements of other cul- 
tures and systems, us evidence of 
British willingness to welcome over- 
seas students. The debate on the need 
for a move towards more taught PhDs 
is taking place in a committee chaired 
b >' f? r pul'll 1 Harrison, vice chancellor 
of Kccle University. 

Meanwhile, the vice chancellors 
were anxious to extend the practice of 
some universities in offering split 
PhDs, m winch the student undertakes 
part of the course in his home country 
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Watchdog 
for adult 
colleges 

strategy .? 

J.Beworganization in adult educo- 
£ Smfnth the Adult Residential 
£Us Association is reviewing its 
irtirear of operation and planning 
So for the next 12 months. 

Already the ARC A represents 25 of 
hull's 40 adult residential colleges, 

S are mainly local education au- 
fcvjty sponsored, and offer short 
noses reining from two-day to week- 


Ib. MrllKti i.oimiB 

(»knmm[in>MnK 




d f5 , . 0 L four s,nm P s comriiemorfifin^li^oI^^S!!^ 
British Council will be issued on September 25, They deffife 
main spheres of activity by the council. y Points 


before coming to Britain. The quali- 
fication has heme a prerequisite 
tor n staff post in many universities in 
the developing world and is therefore 
subject to considerable demand. 

Delegates to the anircrciiec. which 
was formerly run by (lie Inter-Uni- 
verstty Council, also discussed links 
with British universities and the prom- 
otion of distance education. Mr Jack 


Butterworth, vice chancellor of I- 
wick University, who chaired th' 
fere nee. said there was evidcuc; 
ehnnge back (n giving priority left 
education in developing naiionOi 
conference was the first oo»r 
which those countries which had)' 
served by the IUC had been 
together with representatives dii 
verities in other continents. 


New system solves low 

pay problem at a stroke 

by David Juhbins 
1 ce thing troubles with a new compute- 
rtzed payroll system »t Kent University Ml/ 
temporarily solved one estate worker's M 

low pay problem. D! S £l I 

Instead of an expected £HII-p| us , his K jj fei 
tuy slip showed an astonishing £1,(1(KI m ■» £jf j 

vnge for a week. Other weekly-paid ^ 

anploycesroundthey had paid ml tax 

it all or had paid It twice over while '*r ? , 3 X /||^ /A 

nonthly-pnid staff suffered drluut in fT l l W 


False start for Olympic visitor 

X JnTo* nC 'V St Vice cl,ana ’ ,ltlr Hardly had he arrived ahni* 
h «nrnl i‘ e f nmc, i u > notiflcd him or his appolnlfi^f 

1 Vn»r P ? i J ,C °T inlwr 5 ■ vice chancellor of (he Nailed l» 

d ”- vs before the conference versity of Lesotho and ordered to 

f;; , ’, 1111 ; BMiop TMiuc, Wanvick University. 

Lesotho s minister of cdiicntlon, cul- 
ture and sport, was oinking it linsty Although dlsapp. 
departure from Cyprus, where he the games, he wash 
had been uttemllng the Common- at switching posts 

!ril!f d r Clll u nn lulnlslcrs* meet Ing, chunccllorsltip carri 

cn route for the Olympic Games. ministerial office. 


Although disappointed at vm 
the games, he was by no meant d 
at switching posts since lb it 
chancellorship carries equal si 'tall 
ministerial office. | 


low pay nrcihlcni. 

Instead of an expected DMI-plus, his 
pay slip showed un astonishing £ 1,1100 
wage for a week. Ollier weekly-paid 
employees found (hey had paid no tax 
m all or hnd paid It twice over while 
monthly-paid staff suffered delays in 
receiving notification or their pay 

Problems arose because of “dirty 
lines between the university's comnu- 
ler and the one operated by Centre- 
nle. lhe National Westminster Bank 
subsidiary which has taken over the 
payroll function. 

The university said that any new 
system was bound to suffer teething 
problems and that any which had come 
to light had been rectified. It could not 
say whether figures suggested for over- 
payments were correct. 

Headaches associated with the in- 
troduction of the new system have led 
lo extra workloads for Ihe university's 
pay office. Staff have been coming in 
early and working Ihrough lunch hours 
and I nro the evening to sort out the 
problem. 

. . ,M? 9 ,ri *. Kin 8 * br anch secretary of 
the university’s National and ; Local 

hra^hVDv! 11 Lrl 9 ff j cers Association 


«. -» nu , iiiui.il ui a eame. 

we graft our way to 151 and then 
bowl the opposition out for 47 . Our 

ht' Sp !" ne . r v‘ Eh - he 8 monster from 
the planet Krypton so far as the 
batsmen are concerned: he takes 
seven wickets for 20 runs. I have a 
curious day: bat, but don’t sepre any 
runs and am not out; bowl, but civc 
SW*™* a " d lake no wickets. 
S fir&t til ? e 1 have achieved 
W d °*}b[e negatjves rricket. always 
Jiis something new to offer; ‘ ■ i 

ii^2aiSWi? i1"K in e twtf* 


If, hen SUNDA Y 


we fay our deeping C 
After remembering -a II year what I 
like about the cricket tour, I always 
remember on ihe first day what*! ■ 
dislike about It. The cricket takes 
CO i mplctc| y and is no longer part 

ffi ,bw 5 i whbl ^ f1 ' 1 ' T 1 *e%nte" 

about performances thu$; seems 
closer 1 to (he botie .than usual. As 
someone, who can aspire to be a “bits 
and pieces” cricketer, as the com- 
mentators now call it, the difficulty ■ 
fur me i smelting in to the game and 
my anxiety dream goes: Day L easy 
win, do not bat . or bowl. Dav 2 ■ 
“rested”. Day 3, rain. ■ 

[THURSDAY 

After an excellent breakfast, the : 
party divides. There is plenty of lime i 
today, as tlie game Is only a few miles 

L ' 


f •».* 'I f 


rhY^ rri ^ at L . lanidl °es in style. 
Chariots of Fire throbbing from the 

qnadrophonicpf the repmobilc. Just 
as we are getting changed, I see mv 

ESSn ?*" the 8 ™ ss ’ contaii^ 

law S °!I S Rnd 8 brother-in- 

nw. Suddenly, (he tour is a family 

LJani make the same mistake as we 

tSo d fL y r«n C /hT, fce *f 3 a ngthe bowling 
’ Kwfr? fak'tigfew wickets, 
butconfmlng us ta l leit tea, so that' 

A ^ UI , ck thr ®5h takes us to 
1,48 and we. declare.; , ' •■ ■■ i. 

h b 2 * h i® ““ fcflectihg that l'. 

poly a tiny bit-parr on 
!l Jf r °Hr w b e u t he sk i pper tosses me 
; * W H U d lik ? report that it 
50 Sr d <f d R n ,? ram L i nd triu mph with 





‘Middle class 

assumption 

challenged 

by Briiin Morton 
The assumption that higher eduaM 
is the preserve of the middle daws" 
been challenged hy Dr Ernest R»- 
reuder in sociology ot the Unuwin J 
Essex. , . j 

Writing in the quarterly 
Higher Education Review. Dr 
makes the General point that If caw 1 ? 


•**£ asociaiion was established as a 
wflonse by ihe residential colleges to 
fci irowing commercial interest in 
! National holidays, and also to boost 
' fame in the wake of local authority 

Cutbacks on spending. 

|i alms to become recognized as a 
(OBHimer watchdog, ensuring the high 
fdiwiional standard of short courses 
b naintained, according to Mr Allan 
Kingsbury, principal of Burton Manor 
, .Cflfcge in Cheshire, and its current 

; duirman. . 

; - Butils major task will be lo publicize 
; Ukcoutscs and facilities offered by the 
colkges. 

The first venture will be the publica- 
doo this autumn of a 16-page supplc- 
; [Kin to a holiday magazine distributed 
I miooally through stationers. Later 
: (be association hopes to use television 
idrenising to promote the colleges. 

The association is intent on forging 
strong links with the British Tourist 
; Authority and encouraging oversells 
f interest in the colleges through the 
j British Council. 

I • Details of winter courses at all the 
I residential colleges are contained in 
| ibe programme published by the 
National institute of Adult Continuing 
i Education this month. 

i ■ 

f Mdtiuial Short Courses Winter Wfrf- 
I' B, published by NIACE, 19B Dc 
f Montfort Street, Leicester, LEI 7GE. 
f Price Wp (including post and packing). 



Lords make call for 
two-year training 


“Phil and John*' caught epjoying a quiet nap by Maddy Naylor, an 
honours fine art student from Loughborough College of Art and 
Design, one of the eight finalists in the Hunting student art 
competition. She now stands to win one of two £5,000 prizes in the 
company’s national art competition which takes place next January. 

After the ball was over . . . 


Oxford University colleges may in 
future have to deposit £]O,UU 0 with the 


future have to deposit £ I O.UUD with the 
city council ns insurance against in- 
tolerable noise levels during summer 
balls, if a proposal hy city councillor 
David Whitfield is accepted in 
September. 

The council is determined U» take 
more stringent measures against col- 
leges in an attempt to slop disturb- 
ances during colleges' annual festivi- 
ties. 

The latest proposal is u radical 
response to this year's controversial 
Worcester College bn!!, when noise 
from music mid fireworks kept Oxford 
residents awake across a three mile 
radius throughout the night. 

A noise abatement order had heen 


officer, Mr Stan Garrod, nnd the | 
college now faces prosecution and a 
possible £ 2 , 0(10 fine. 

Councillor Whitfield said: “Most 
colleges do keep noise levels within 
limits. Some, however, go fnr beyond 
what could be reasonably tolerated.’' 

In support of his deposit proposal he 
said: "I don’t think a five-figure sum 
would he too much. The deposit would 
be returned in whole or in pnrt, 
depending on the level of disturb- 
ance.” 

But Alan Griffiths, an Oxford law 
don and local city councillor, has 
expressed scepticism about the viabil- 
ity of Ihe proposal, claiming that it has 
no clear legal bnsis. and is unlikely to 


hy Patricia Santinelii 

The Government was urged this week 
by the House of Lords Select Commit- 
tee on the European Communities to 
introduce a two-year training scheme 
and give all young people common 
status and allowances, if it wanted to 
improve its workforce and remain in 
the EEC. 

The House of Lords EEC commit- 
tee says in its report Youth Training in 
the EEC that these arc two key 
elements in a strategy to radically 
restructure education and vocational 
training and stop the UK lagging 
behind other countries. 

“There is evidence that the UK's 
workforce is significantly less well 
trained than that of France and Ger- 
many it says. “For example in Ger- 
many only one third of the workforce is 
vocationally unqualified compared to 
the UK’s two thirds. The EEC cannot 
afford to carry memher states unwill- 
ing to improve their performance, if it 
is to compete successfully with Japan 
and the USA.” 

The committee, chaired by Lord 
Sccbohm, took evidence over nine 
months from almost every EEC coun- 
try, some UK Government depart- 


ments, :is well as i me rested organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

The committee is adamant that what 
the UK needs is a straightforward 
system which everyone understands 
and benefits from nnd which will help 
young people make sound choices on 
education, training and employment. 

It secs the introduction of a post- 
Youth Training Scheme year as vital if 
the opportunity to build upon founda- 
tion training is not to be wasted. It 
points out that the lack of a guarantee 
to continue with off-the-job training is 
regarded as a major weakness in 
current UK vocational training policy. 

It adds that there is an urgent need 
to design training modules which can 
be taken offer the first basic year. 

The committee's recommendation 
for a common status and allowance 
would apply to all 16-19 year-olds 
whether in education or training. It 
admits privately that this would be 
above the YTS level, to ensure a 
degree of financial independence. 

ft also recommends that all young 
people should he granted a certificate 
listing their achievements, however 
modest, and it wants careers guidance 
up to the age of 24 to be improved. 


Legal test set for recognition claim 


imposed by the environmental health be passed by the council. 


A crucial legal test of the Association 
of Polytechnic Teachers' claim for 
recognition by local education author- 
ities is scheduled for a hearing early 
next month. 

Cleveland County Council is chal- 
lenging a ruling by an industrial tribun- 
al that the non-TUC union's safely 
representatives at Tcesside Poly- 
technic should be given time off to 
fulfil their duties. 

Alter failing to win a review' revision 
and revocation of the tribunal's deci- 
sion Cleveland lodged its appeal with 
the Employment Appeals Tribunal. 


The APT regarded last September's 
decision in its favour as n major 
breakthrough - but legal uncertainty 
has meant that the expected series nf 
local recognition agreements has yet to 
materialize. 

Its five health and safety representa- 
tives at Tecsside have not been 
allowed time off in the intervening 1 1 


months. One plank of the tribunal's 
decision was tnat irrespective of the 
views expressed by Cleveland, the 


APT has enjoyed tie facto recognition 
since it was awarded a seat on the 
Burnham further education committee 
on December 2*. 1981 


nil r. 
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Irr ‘ 1 writing in me quanuij 
n \ V N Higher Education Review. Dr 
1 "Vtwno makes the general point that MW? 

vCSn 8rB braving school barely 
r numerate, then the fact inal/etr(WI 


; ■ ■ * tt ui k ntira ror n wicjcpi 1 

a a ba t a ly il r ° ppcd ’ and final, y trap: 
a batshian Ibw trying to pulli All V 

eVcn: , f oyers, 21 forT* 

nf« y r° u hot ’ 1 wractiffies' 
In fftc end, Llani get' 

did 2,^ ^ru n 5 »i“' 9 a°Wh. j Us f as ; 

We did at Aber. As wc IcaVe the field : - 
my brother-in-law hands me a pint of 1 
lager, which tastes vfcry godd indeed : 

Lincolri AHiSon 

Tlte author is 'a lecturer in politic* 
the University of Warwick. '■ 
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the staff are njore or less killing 

SSSnSh WC hjSyC !, r ad two womea 

; upset tp the point of tears at the 

. ■Sfi 0 " relurn ! n ® t 2 W °A after the 

' ' notlft fn? e r eply - concerncd 5! the 
S^ /? ]f ? rn1ln8 9 ut (asks mow 
•: . ^rfotnted in-houge and largely by its 


“I THINK mB MUST 8E Sorig 
Mijouce - Tmrve onm m 

■ A SASIC U V1N6- Whitt . " 

members to ageneics such as Centre- 
file. 

The firm’s assistant controller, Mr 
u. M. Stranack, said that its services 
were far more extensive than payroll 
and personnel functions already dis- 
closed. Systems have been installed at 
the University of Wales Institute of 
Science and Technology, Goldsmiths' 
College Jn London and the University 

nith 601 8 . based on minicomputers 
with several visual display units and 
handling such applications as student 
records, examination processing, stu- 
dent registration, accounting, fee col- 
SS 1 ' personnel, payroll, word pro- 
wling, University Statistical Record 
' K, ms and automatic links to the 

ArfSl™ 1 * 1 -- L Cc,,lral Council on 
Admlssipns,” he said. 


— ll i ■ - ■ - , .wiyiia , lie iaiU. 

p"l“^S“S fo r new ou “»«•* 

a^iatssssfe g^WBtass. 

. Thep)urse,;h-h|ch begins next. year 1 j f ‘ rst or u PP er second class 
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numerate, then the fact that fet^gil 
university is of a low order of pfKWh 
Equally, the as su,n P ,io " 0 'i l !S 
midale class social profile in 
is both patronizing and 
uted. There is every possW"?il 
termination of bill time 
is a carefully worked out 
based on full information amJwj 
cralion rather than ignoraw .• 
diffidence. ,, 

At the other end of the 
| Rudd points out. is a Wg 
misleading prejudice JJ. 
class people value 
lowly. While this maybetme^ 

parts of the county, in otjer 3 

notably Wales and the Norih “j 
Hon represents a central and 
facet of family and 
Dr Rudd points to the defio”^, 
(he uvailabfc statistics; eit J J" ^ 
studies of social mobility o 
annual statistics issued ^ a 
bused on a misleadingly 
plication form question abo»P‘ 

° C Th P e a Sr« 

distinction between kboaH*^. 
those who have engaged m 
meat before seeking entry 
education, he says. ^njcWiH: 
In default of any m«W J- 
.n'larie what IS ® ■•Ail 
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of entry criteria. wh .^utSn^, 
Rudd argues, is a _ toibS. 

means ofrecorduig so^^,*,' 

a way of correcting 

lions and as d basis for P°W ” ^ 

Whose Child™ 

, Ernest Rudd, High U 
view. Summer 1«M. 34 S 1 W 
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Scottish merger 
moves put on ice 
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by Olga Wojlas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scotland's new tertiary review body 
will not be looking at merger proposals 
in Aberdeen or between Stirline Uni- 
versity and Paisley College of Tech- 
nology. 

This will effectively freeze any 
moves between institutions for at least 
another year, since the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department is highly unlikely to 
.onsidcr such far-reaching proposals 
until the new Scottish Tertiary Educa- 
tion Advisory Council has completed 
its report. 

Paisley and Stirling began merger 
talks almost two years ago and it is 18 
months since Aberdeen University’s 
court proposed an independent In- 
quiry inrn a merger between the uni- 
versity, Robert Gordon’s Institute of 
Technology and Aberdeen College of 
Education. 

The Secretary of Stale for Scotland 
told Aberdeen University’s principal 
that it would be inappropriate to set up 
an inquiry, since the STEAC would be 
reviewing the relationships between 
institutions. 

However, following the STEAC’s 
first meeting, Mr Donald McCallum. 
its chairman, said the council would 
not be considering specific issues but 
would produce “broad principles 
which should govern tertiary educa- 
tion over quite a future span”. 

The council would certainly not he 
making a direct recoil imcndm ion on 
the Aberdeen merger or similar issues, 
said Mr McCallum, but the solution to 
these issues should be rather dearer 
following the council's report. 

Tiiis is not likely to pacify Aberdeen 
which has argued the need fur merger 
on the grounds of its particular geog- 
raphies I nosi t inj i. Its cutchmen t are 11 of 
the north of Scotland has too smnll a 
population to support three degree- 
awarding institutions, it has claimed, 
c Ji ow * VCT ' Mr McCall um said the 
STEAC would he considering how 


best to fund the Scottish universities, 
reviving speculation that they may 
eventually be funded through the Scot'- 
xish Office and not the Department of 
Education and Science. 

The chairman of the University 
Grants Committee. Sir Peter Swinner- 
ton-Dycr, attended the STEAC’s first 
meeting in place of Professor B. G. 
Gowenlock of Heriot-Watt Universi- 
ty. who will be the UGC's official 
observer. Mr McCallum suid Sir Pe- 
ter's presence showed that the UGC 
saw STEAC's work as having con- 
siderable impact and interest. 

He fielded criticism that the nine- 
strong council had only four educa- 
tional^ members and no trade union or 
further education representtainn by 
saying that the STEAC’s membership 
had been drawn up by the Scottish 
Secretary. 

He stressed that the trade union 
movement would be among bodies 
asked to make submissions to the 
council. The STEAC intended to ask 
for specific comments on a number of 
issues, with submissions to be received 
by the end of October. 

He did not agree that this gave 
bodies insufficient time to reply since a 
number of organizations had been 
anticipating this situation. The 
STEAC itself hoped to produce its 
report by the end of June, which meant 
working “fairly hard and fairly 
quickly . 

° c n T? flhe most important issues for 
the STEAC to consider was the projec- 
tion of demand for places in higher 
education in Scotland over the next 20 
years or so and its implication for the 
higher education system. There were 
changes in birthrate to he dealt with, 
students had changing needs from 
tertiary education Lind there was more 
demand from mature students. 

Having looked at the demunds likely 
to be made, the STEAC would have to 
examine the roles of the different 
sectors of higher education in nice ting 
them. 6 


Vacancies still available 

on some teaching courses 

£ J® .?■?• ?E? second, , ry course. „ 

nnd in shortage subjects Tor both 
secondary BEd and postgraduate cer- 
tificate of education courses, accord- 
mg to figures released this week by the 
Cenira! Register and Clearing House. 

rhe figures show that for BEd 
Pnmafy and middle courses there are 
still 30 colleges and polytechnics offer- 
ing places in maths; 27 for art/craft, art 

2? . desl B n j 26 f 0r geography; 22 for 
religious education; 2L for history 19 
gyjf*! » ^ biology; and 1? for 

But Colonel John Massey, who lias 
m registrar from Ms Beryl 
re ‘ ired Ms summer 
f“ er 2? ^ at t l ,c clearing house, 

W- Just year showed a fairly 
similar trend, and in fnet if anything 

VHCnnnH a» .lUk.i,, j _ X.JK'Jo 


vacancies are slightly down on ”l983 e 
He pointed out there was a 7 peV 
cent increase in applications to all BEd 

to U lTn» 13,9 f 5 “ opposed 

to 13,000 at the same time lost year. 

More than 10,000 of these were for 
primary and middle courses. 

Although there are vacancies for 


these are In the shortage subjects, with 
maths plnccs still available at some 13 
polytechnics and colleges, craft design 
and technology at 10 institutions, 
home economics at nine, religious 
education in seven and business stu- 
dies in six. 

At postgraduate level there is a 
similar pattern, except that all primary 
courses are full. Applicants for this 
sector rose by nearly 1,000 over last 
year, 4 ,928 as opposed to 4,000 for the 
same period. 

The largest number of vacancies arc 

in secondary postgraduate maths 
courses with some 30 institutions, 17 
universities and 13 colleges and 
p Wfchnics, still offering places. In 
addition there are 19 universities and 
one college with vacancies in physics, 
- “substantial number of vacancies 
in craft design and technology, home 
economics, religious education 
compter studies. 


and 


jough there were 18.405 applica- 
tor pc"‘ — J — - — - 

latest count, 
overall total last year. 


tions for postgraduate courses "at t he 
t. This Is only 68 short of the 


™£ ue backs a positive winner £NAA shakeup set to begin 


by Paul Flather 
Someone is always first. Someone is 
always best. There is always a win- 
ner.” So says the front of a glossy 
brochure advertising a five-day 
“growth opportunity” in strategic 
leadership organized by the Oxford 
Strategy Unit under the direction of 
Sir Douglas Hogue. 

Sir Douglas of course is belter 
known as chairman of the Economic 
and Social Research Council and a 
former adviser to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s policy unit. But during his one 
day a week off he is still actively 
pursuing his personal goal to ginger 
up the country's business and man- 
agement leadership. 

Now he Is about to go freelance - 
something he believes may soon be- 
come a norm among professional 
people - offering ills own set of 
courses to “Identify and develop (he 
leadership potential that already ex- 
ists within companies” at around 
£2,000 for the five days. 

Training on offer from Hague and 
a team (hat Includes Norman 
Strauss, a former adviser to Mrs 
Thatcher, Meredith Beibln, a top 
Industrial psychologist and Michael 
McCarthy, a managing director of 
the engineering giant GKN Includes 
learn leadership and membership 
skills; (he operation of grand 
strategy; key factors for organizing 
growth and innovation; plus syndi- 
cate discussion and personal coun- 
selling. 



Personal 

File.V;;.'.:' 




As Sir Dougins puls It: “A lot of 
people believe leadership Is just a 
mutter for individuals. They learn 
(hat leaders cannot he isolated from 
llicir team anil that real leadership 
may noi be the traditional chairman, 
but Ihc person who gets things done.” 

He has refined Ills techniques over 
the years, particularly through his 
links with the Manchcslcr Business 
School and file Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies. Though never 
one to fight shy of suying what he 
believes, lie has jusl made some 
sharp criticisms about the way the 
centre Is being directed. 

Sir Douglas began whol amounts 
to a personal crusade to boost man- 
agement education more (han 20 
years ago, setting up a business 
studies department at Sheffield Uni- 
versity while a professor there, and 
taking the applied economics chair at 
Manchester University before mov- 
ing to the MBS. 

A glance through Ills Who's Who 
entry confirms his long-standing In- 
volvement though such committees 
as the National Advisory Council 
working party on education for in- 
duslry and commerce (1962/63) and 
the Treasury’s working parly on civil 



ty Karen Gold 


main 


Hague: management “a key j 
service management training | 


witli 
in 

fchiechnta and college in the 1985 /Wi 
Kkmic year. 

From this autumn the council's two 
i-L important committees, one for 
-.S3 policy and the other for 
Sombre to be merged into one: 
jfnmmiiLee for academic and institu- 
‘’wnil policy- 

•; That committee will have u spcci.d 
Aobeommlttce 10 streamline council 
:Em> institutions: the first obvious 
bv-nroduci of the Lindop Committee s 
investigation of validation procedures 
Like CNAA. The new sub-commit - 
ut to be chaired by Thames 
Pohiechnic director Dr Norbert Sin- 
J will be charged with reducing, 
ordering and coordinating visits as 



few civil servants - are prea^. 
recognize It. Even in Ughtnsfc 
tlon it is a key Issue." 

Sir Douglas is currenlly curia 
systematic grand strategy I 
Advisory Council for the kwkI 
Boards into reform. He Is aUlai 
review of the British nuclear w; 
research programme. MeannSii 
will continue to lead the ESRCbi 
next three years - presumify) 
getting more things done. 


Poly takes unusual step 

RvfpmiuIrnM. I\. mi A ' 


Extemporary Dance Theatre Is to 

Pnivr Ji? r 7 sldenc ^ Brighton 

Polytechnic Tor a month next year in 

o" ito'idnd' ! ™ d 10 be,1 “ 
Extemporary la a London-based 


Alliance 

Alliance MPs hive beaten thM . V ' * 6* ^ 


contemporary dance company which 
S , 1^ , ® n8lve ly throughout Britain, 
me Brighton residency, at the school 
or human movement studies at East- 

Arte' f “ nilcd n ™ ln| J r by ,he 


Party in t: 
the r~ 


i have beaten the Labour 
race to force a debate on 
3. student - grants amid 

2S U nf l i? n i ; ° f skl,Udu ggeiy-and miS- 
us = of Parliamentary procedures 
There 1$ certain to be a massive row 
' When Commons resumes ih Octo- 
ber over who will ledd the attack on the 
changes jn the way student travel costs 


to the Conservatives and 
^ d 1 - misguided policies.' 

.But Lat 


ifti ol ¥ n ^rtwright and Mr Alan 

« -.^vsi'aa -pa 


c 5 ief f Wbl P Mr Michael 
^ d !u d ® ■ orn,flI ? rotest with 

AM. DUSe authorities at the wav the 


ffi r s J! on - believes that the 

Ubdrali can only; have tabled 


Refugees receive 
home fees status 

Polish and Iranian students granted 
exceptfona 1 leave to remain in the UK 
will be entitled to pay fees at home 
level From the beginning of the 

the parties for the travefrosTs plan ‘wS ‘^S? 85 Hcad emic year. 

\ ,,c ^ uucnr travel costs prayer first bv a”h™iTAf ! h S " w,n be 8 <*ivated bcfofcthe pari’iamen ■ y and Ghanaians are prominent 

pr^edures - a h f thc acceptcd ': t*ry debate, schedu™? for OafiS" ■ ? wtecory of refugees 

slalfyatureofthcgrflrits regulations. . P Mr Andrew Bandit *U. J . tak « place. UWoDer22 1 benefit from fte Government’ 

, J' higher eduSionSelmaS B ?S 1 loni™ 'l lM(ler5 »« »"gty lhat the '"'V 

“skultduMery^ bo ? an i . n 1982 

leakdd UtemSin ^"SdDepan. 

™® n A.of Education and Scjence^we B« ^? disgrart ' ' 

.tee! and Dr David Owe„, Mr Freud, £ 

• ; ; r?. v _ >: . • • ; , fogee Cbuncfi last JfovembIST ^ • . 


the Liberals and . Social Democrats 
nave been first In tabling a mptfon 
seeking to annul the regulations. If the 
“negative prayer" is carried it would . 
force the Government to rethink Its 
approach to the plan, which ministers 
admit will mean rough justice for some 
students. 

TTie Liberal Party tqok the oppor- 
tunity fo claim (hat they were taking 
the lead in opposing the regulations. 
Mr Clement Freud, the party's educa- 
tion spokesman, cbmmerited: “As in 
so many areas we have become (he real 



who will 
s change 

. — -j were .denied 

home status for fee 'purposes already 
granted to students given asylum or 
refugee status by the Home Office 
Jmid accusations that the Government 

promise n 6808 ° n 8 P rc ' elcction 
. The .official chanae of heart for this 
SJto welcomed by the aid Agencies 
Who were critical of the way discretion 
status for such 
-j-t--:- - — individual local 
education authorities. 

The question was raised 


‘‘So many problems Midway 

managerial issue," he says. 
of the keys to the British kW m 
rec°^. yel few people^ Thfi aCCWlt 

is on the 
spoken word 

by Paul Flather 

Further research on the most common 
English dialects is needed to help 
teachers decide whether youngsters 
are making grammatical mistakes or 
using traditional English, according to 
a new report. 

The authors of thc report on thc 

K nar of English dialect, prepared 
e education and human develop- 
ment committee of Ihe Economic and 
Social Research Council, recommend 
fo creation of a new British forum for 
research into “dialectology”, perhaps 
a university centre or unit. 

They claim that interest in dialects is 
growing among both academic ling- 
ua and local people and list almost 
300 works, many of them popular 
books, produced after concern that 
regional speech variations were dis- 
appearing and needed to be studied 
«»d preserved. 

They stress the education!)! import- 
ance of such studies, given that less 
nan 5 per cent of the British popula- 
tion speak with “perceived pronmin- 
jation’\yet the educational system is 
on standard English with din- 
ms considered bad, sloppy or dull in 
Ik classroom. 

Some academics now feel there may 
«« been an ovcr-conccnlrntion in 
stools on middle-class standard Inn- 
H 6 ’ says the report prepared by 
PraiMsor Peter Trudgill. professor of 
7?“. . al Birmingham University. 

by two researchers. 

Scotland and Yorkshire nppear to 

a s-sewst 

academic year. . . j 

There remains a strong W, 
opinion which would like jo . 
elaborate procedure shelved WP" 
even though it look 1 1 yean to 

Mr Roger Mills, 

London region, was one oUn ^ . 
admitted that it had 
consuming practice for tutor 

l0 Hc said: “Personally, in > ® 

financial restraint 1 think i i ^ 
important to concentrale 


much ns possible, so institutions arc no 
longer faced with unrelated C'NAA 
invasions throughout thc year. To he 
called the review coordinating com- 
mittee, it will begin work in the 
auiumn term. 

Thc following year, the existing 
CNAA subject committees will in- 
crease front five to around eight. 
Proposals for thc division will go 
before thc council m its December 
meeting. They follow n review by each 
committee ol its own activities. 

The proposed changes arc: the arts 
nnd social studies committee to divide 
into two, one for arts and humanities, 
the other (perhaps to be more tactfully 
named) for social science; the science 
and technology committee to divide 
into three, for science, engineering 
and the built environment. 

In addition there might be a health, 
leisure and paramedical studies com- 
mittee taking work from a number of 
thc existing ones, although the council 


will have in decide whether the possi- 
ble expansion in these fields justifies ;i 
free-standing committee. 

The committee fur education is also 
considering dividing into two in cover 
initial and in-service (raining separ- 
ately. 

There are two reasons for thc 
ehnngcs. Committee members feel 
they have become detached from 
grassroots validation with thc increas- 
ing numhers or courses and institutions 
served by the CNAA. There is also 
dissatisfaction with the work of some 
CNAA boards and panels which do the 
bulk of thc visiting, because major 
institutions in particular sec them us 
sometimes inconsistent or of lower 
quality than the course team whose 
work they urc validating. The numbers 
ul boards and panels will be reduced in 
this exercise, and their subjects redis- 
tributed with thc changes in commit- 
tees. 

Academic policies, page 14 


Training families 6 an 
occupational hazard 9 


OU abandon 
bid to oust 
hangers-on 

by Felicity Jones 

The financial restraints and result 
stuff shortages being experienced 
thc Open University have led to* 
uttempt to abandon the deregbuiaj 
procedure introduced this war 
The pressure on staff in hard- 
ed regional offices like West Mil 
hus built up to at tempts to abandon* 
procedure which prevents pcipw 
students . from remaining on 
courses. 

The university's student prajs 
committee voted to suspend the p® 
dure ns Ihc safeguards involved^* 
form of advance warning, enabled® 
students tu voluntarily deregisieio* 
year nnd reapply the following 
thus avoiding expulsion. 

Although this was referred ^ 
the committee by the ■cadeakw^ 
the matter is unlikely to end tlx» [ 



advice on those coming 
university than on thtwe tnuwny 
remain indefinitely wftWn « 

But he admitted thaHtw^“_ ^ 
those students to tie up r aKi 
other students could “*■ j tlt( j 
The student progress ' ^ 
now expected to reconsiders^ 
on the grounds that P? eS iKCtss 
been long enough to a t 

of the procedure and 
considered that some student ^ 
system is still r equired- 

Road to a degree 


Jaguar Cars is sP° n *K faQ* 
engineering degree at C 
Chester) Polytechnic. .«nheta*^* 
The modular degree wfljj* y ^ 
.the evenings and °° 
ines and is open » 

btSow degreestanderq ^ 

working outside -alalsbPj 
within Hie company- « ’ ^ atuS 
vide chartered engineers ^ 
the Engineering C oUn r 
meats. 


Km' no rth-west. East Anglin 
.•* ^ ave received little or no 
” e ? ll0 P- Also there has been great 
. «npnnsis on phonological studies for 
HP ,e ° f cockney, but little work 
on the grammar of dialects. 
wnnt aul . su 6fi c st further research 
85 *oo use of conditional 
mr^, „}l ac *' ve gone), the use of 
pronouns (Him and wc saw her), and 

SSftW between “do” and 

h. did gSj.*- lt - do y° u? You done 

JSlS r SS? rch nwld well reveal 
sten ^ ? dtffcrem relationship bet- 
■ 8 ,nd standard English 

• iWs \E® d, *ionally held, say the au- 

that the diversity 
Pliwrf 6 ? 5 15 reduced, and re- 
dlS« y a new "levelled standard 

• not standard English. 

; 

k> Hisher cj^ et f 0 P°litan institute of 
!• lSbi,|n duca,io P- Data banks are 
i Language 

versity anrt u/ i 31 Btrmingharn Unl- 

• DiSfcJH Wal « Polytechnic. 

ap P cars *° dB * e from 

rminujtventni . E,lis began his 

® b ookleH d . ,n ^ ,ure be published 
upon |? !eacher s *o use. snys the 

f ° r a T ^ at 

ThiG, 


? n t PiiWiLl; 'Oin School Governs 
fefic, rtiSi?.®’ Company J, Darby 


by Patricia Suntinclli 

"flic whole basis of programmes in the 
Youth Training Scheme is pul into 
quesiioii by a draft report which 
attacks uccupalional training facilities 
as potentially harmful and as not 
offering broad-based training. 

The report. Origins ami fmniicu- 
timis of Ucaipirliofuil Training Fami- 
lies, by Dr Ron Johnson, an indepen- 
dent consultant and a former head of 
ihc Manpower Services Commission 
training services division, was commis- 
sioned ny thc Further Education Unit. 

It is based on an assessment of a 
report. Training For Skills Ownership, 

E roduccd by » tcum of the Sussex 
Inivcrsity-bascd Institute of Man- 
power Studies and published last sum- 
mer by the MSC. This presented 1 1 
OTFs as an alternative to narrow 
training and lias since hcen used 
unofficially for preparing programmes 
in thc ’ITS. 

Thc report, which is likely to be 
published by thc FEU with only n few 
minor alterations, is timely as the MSC 
is currently deciding whether OFTs 
should be adopted officially for future 
YTS programmes. 

Thc report’s main criticism is that 
OFTs do not allow young people to 
progress to careers of their choice nnd 
positively inhibit thc transfer of skills 
across different occupations by insist- 
ing that movement should be restricted 
to one family. 

It says a study of the listing will show 
that there is nothing special nhoni 
them in career movement terms and 
therefore there is no particular virtue 
in following them. 

“In other words the existence of 


Leicester Polytechnic student Christine Haddon poses with the sofa 
which lias won her an expcnses-pald visit to next year’s Paris 
International Furniture Fair. Both she and her course colleague Peter 
Brook were among the five finalists In the Young Furniture Designer 
of the Year competition. 


Picking up on inventions 


Manchester University is developing 
an introductory course in intellectual 
property for managers and research 
workers, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science’s 
PICKUP programme. 

Thc course will be attended by 
university researchers as well as in- 
dustrial employees and will begin this 
October. The material written for it 
will be published for other institutions. 

Thc first nine-day course will give a 
basic grounding in patent law and 
procedures for protecting inventions. 
It will help institutions which are 
planning how to secure benefits from 
new research after the British Techno! 



later this year. 

A Government 


Green Paper on 

patents earlier this year suggested that 
universities were not well-prepared to 
protect their ideas - seen as a vital first 


step to successful exploitation. Mr 
Keith Hodkinsou, n law lecturer at 
Manchester who is researching mate- 
rial for the course, said university 
research departments often didn t 
know thc problem existed.. 

"We’re not going to turn anyone 
into a do-it-yourself patent agent in a 
nine day course,” lie said. But he 
hoped the course would teach people 
when to seek professional advice on 
intellectual property rights and what 
preliminary steps to take to avoid 
losing the chance to patent. 

The course is being organized by t he 
law department at Manchester, with 
the university research consultancy 
service, the Licensing Executives Soci- 
ety and the Chartered Institute of 
Patent Agents. The course material 
will be revised after the first run- 
through this autumn and written into a 
report for thc DES next year. A similar 
course to update the knowledge of 
lawyers and patent agents will alfo be 
pari of the project. 


Newbattle inherits a dispute 


Scotland's only higher education col- 
lege for mature students, whicn 
attracts sponsorship from a number of 
trade unions, has put a ban on the local 

aristocracy. ■ 

The Marquess of Lothian, whose 
father gave Newbattle Abbey College, 
the former family home, to the nation, 
is laying claim to paintings hanging u 

th Bm Newbattle Abbey (motto: “tale 
but in earnest ") maintams the paint- 
ings belong to the college. The college 
principal, Mr Alex Reid. iinMjj 
to have Written to the allege 
ernors. telling them that the college i s 
prohibiting Lord Lothian or anyofh s 
representatives from cmenngfherat 
lege while the matter of ownership is in 

^ford Lothian js seek ing the rej urn of 


some 14 paintings on the grounds that 
they are his own properly on loan to 
the college through me conditions of 
the late Marquess's will. He is not 
thought to be claiming the return of a 
larger collection of 90 paintings which 
come under different conditions of the 
will 

However, on? of Newbattle's goy- 

ernois, Councillor Peter.Boys.sqid that 

legal advice taken some lime ago 
indicated that under the terms oF the 
late Lord Lothian's will, the contents 
of the college remained its property 
unless it ceased to be used as a college; 
or its cohienis were not respected or 
appreciated. ' 

It i 5 thought there is likely to be an 
emergency meeting of the board of 
govemdi's in the pear future to djscuss 
Hie pointings 1 ownership. 


these listings is potentially harmful and 
they imply u diminution'll I the young 
person's choice." ilic report says. 

“These families were not chosen 
with regard to whether they were the 
ones which young people might want 
to move to.” 

The eleven OTFs are: administra- 
tive. clerical and office services; agri- 
culture. horticulture forestry and 
fisheries', craft and design; installation, 
maintenance and repair; technical and 
scientific; manufacturing and assem- 
bly: processing; food preparation and 
service; personal services mid sales; 
community and health services; trans- 
port services. 

Thc report argues against the IMS 
assumption that young people can 
basically transfer the skills learnt 
under one OTF only to another job in 
the same family, and that it would be 
impossible to transfer these skills 
across to a different family. 

"If thc same tasks are performed in 
two jobs which arc in different OTFs is 
there some mystical difference be- 
tween the way the tasks are done 
because thc key purpose of the job 
differs?” the report asks. 

It adds loo that the particular listings 
into OTFs have little to offer m 
providing trainees with thc ability to 
do a real job. It suys the TSO report 
does not come to grips with job 
competence and that the discussion 
about education-led and work-driven 
is a web of half truths and innuendoes. 

The report stales that the use of a 
driving test us an example of perform- 
ing n task in a real situation is 
erroneous, since this is an artificial 
situaiion and much learning has had to 
take place in advance. 


Dental school 
will not 
be closed 

Edinburgh University has rejected ihc 
possibility of closing its dental school. 
And both the university nnd Lothian 
Health Bonrd have agreed that new 
premises for the denial school and 
hospital are vital. 

Plans for new buildings have been 
blocked for thc past four years, firstly 
by public financial restraints and then 
by thc report of the dental strategy 
review body which last year said the 
output of dentists should lx: reduced 
by 10 per cent. 

Following thc dental review, thc 
University Grants Committee asked 
Edinburgh to consider cither closing 
(he school or reducing its intake by a 
third. Edinburgh has already volun- 
tarily limited its notional annual intake 
of 6u to 55 beenuse of overcrowding in 
thc nineteenth-century building. 

A joint working party of the uni- 
versity and Lothian Health Board has 
proposed accepting the option of an 
undergraduate intake of 4(1 with an 
expansion of postgraduate courses, 
including refresher vocational 
training. 

This lias now been endorsed by 
Edinburgh's court, and the health 
board’s planning and resources com- 
mittee. and it is likely further talks will 
now be held with the UGC and the 
Scottish Home and Health Depart- 
ment on thc possibility of new build- 
ings. 


Skillcentre to 
reopen after 
reprieve 

A Woolwich -bused skillcentre de- 
serted by thc Manpower Services 
Commission was saved this week after 
the Greater Londnn Council's Greater 
London Training Board agreed to 
support it ul a cost of some £2. 6m. 

Thc centre, which is to reopen as the 
Charlton Training Consortium - de- 
’bed ns » training project run by thc 
pic for the people- - this autumn, 
liecn thc focus of a campaign since 


lias 



Lord Lothian; laying claim , 


scribed ns u training project run by thc 
ale - 

mpuign s 

1982. When this failed local organiza- 
tions sought GLC funding to run their 
own training on thc site. 

Mr Gareth Daniel, chairman of the 
GLTB, said that he whs very pleased to 
have been able to provide the funds to 
re-open Charlton, which provided a 

□ :lical example of thc theories they 
been expounding. 

“Thc way in which the MSC de- 
serted the centre, simply because they 
had built a new one. miles away in 
Deptford, was criminal. Deptford is 
very difficult to get to for many of the 
local people who are using Charlton." 
he said. 

Thc centre is to offer 3110 training 
places aimed m all age groups, and at 
achieving n balance of women, ethnic 
minorities and disabled people. All 
courses will start with ractsm/scxism 
and disability awareness training. 

Its main emphasis will be to ensure 
that those people who often do not 
hear about training opportunities are 
mode aware of the consortium’s exist- 
ence. 

Ms Agnes Lew is, one of the centre s 
three coordinators, said (here were 
hundreds of people whom the tradi- 
tional placing agencies, such as thc 
careers offices, simply bypassed. "For 
instance, many married women never 
sign on as unemployed and never find 
their way to a jobcentre. They may not 
belong to any clubs or societies or even 
go to tne pub. So contacting commun- 
ity groups does not get through to them 
ewicr. she said, 

The centre tins adopted a democra- 
tic management procedure. whereby it 
became a limited company of 200 
members who elected a board of 26 to 
form a management committee. 

In addition, the centre will provide a 
3p place creche with back lip childcare 
facilities In the community, aqd dis- 
abled unit, in which disabled people 
from ariagency will run the administra- 
tion. . . - . ... , • . . . 
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Australians plan 
‘day of outrage’ 
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New animal guidelines criticized 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Australian academics arc planning a 
“national day of outrage" to pm lest at 
federal government actions affecting 
higher education. 

unions representing 18,000 
academics in universities and colleges 
of advanced education have already 
begun campaigns against the govern- 
ment’s spending guidelines for the next 
three years. The guidelines, which 
specify the government's spending 
priorities on higher education were 
released last month and provided for 
markedly less expenditure than that 
recommended by the Tertiary Educa- 
tion Commission. 

The Federation of College 
Academics hopes to mount an 
ASISO.UOO publicity campaign to put 
its case for more money for higher 
education in the forthcoming federal 
elections. The executive of the federa- 
tion has already called for the national 
day of outrage and the imposition of 
selective industrial bans. 

According to n spokesman for the 
federation, the bans could take the 
form of academics withholding ex- 
amination results, refusing to teach in 
substandard accommodation, and not 
leaching more than a specified number 
of hours a week. 

At its annual general meeting this 
month, the Federation of Australian 
University Staff Associations will de- 
bate a motion calling for the federal 
minister for education. Senator Susan 
Ryan, to be removed from office. 

Although Senator Ryu i Vs proposed 
spending increase* on higher educa- 
tion arc the first of any significance for 
seven years, such were the expecta- 
tions raised by Labour's pre-election 
rhetoric that university and college 
staff were profoundly disappointed. 

Both college and university 
academics are particularly biller at the 
government’s intervention in a salary 
case won by academics. The govern- 
ment recently persuaded the academic 
salaries tribunal thin it should agree to 
phase in a 5 percent salary rise over the 
next 12 months, instead nr adopting it 
in one go. 

University and college staff assucin- 
tions have lodged nn appeal with the 
federal court over the tribunal's deci- 
sion following a national stoppage by 
college academics in protest. In the 
fust action of its kind by CAE staff, 
more than 2,000 academics held pro- 
test meetings around the country. 

A spokesman for the Universities' 
Staff Associations said academics had 
suffered a salary cut because the 
government had argued it was neces- 
sary to finance growth in the higher 
education sector. In fact, the “growth” 




from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 

Tough new guideline* on the use of 
unim.’ils in research, unveiled in April 
by Amcrien's National Institutes of 
Health, have unleashed a barrage uf 
angry criticism from universities 
throughout the United Slutes. A 14- 
week consultation period ended last 
mouth with many universities com- 
plaining that the proposed guidelines 
will impose unnecessary administra- 
tive and financial burdens. 



In one of the most outspoken re- 
sponses, the Washington University 
School of Medicine has accused the 


Senator Ryan: surprised 


would take place in enrolments but 
would be scarcely noticeable in funds, 
the spokesman said. There had in 
reality been no offset of the salaries 
against higher education spending. 

The spokesman pointed out that the 
government had slashed recommenda- 
tions by its advisory body (the Terti- 
ary Education Commission! by some 
A$90m. It had also drastically reduced 
the recommended growl It ifi student 
load - from 23.(100 additional student 
places to a "mere" 15,1100 over the 
1984/87 period. 

At the same lime, the government 
had maintained its expectation that 
universities and CAEs would develop 
substantial programmes to increase 
opportunities for nun-traditional 
groups to enter higher education - 
even (hough such schemes needed 
extra staff, facilities und money. 

University vice chancellors have 
also voiced their concern about the 
guidelines. The head of the University 
of Sydney, Professor Joint Ward, cal- 
led on the government to clarify its 
position on university standards. 

Given the government’s financial 
problems und the low priority thru the 
cabinet apparently gives to university 
education, it would not be surprising if 
universities were mill to inunuge with 
less so flint more could he given to the 
other sectors of tertiary education." 
Professor Ward told his staff. “There is 
little evidence (hat the government is 
resisting the temptation to do this.” 

The intensity of academic criticism 
of the guidelines and the kinds of 

E rotest actions proposed, are known to 
ave surprised and disappointed Scnn- 
tor Ryan. Adopting a line reminiscent 
of her conservative predecessor. Sena- 
tor Baume. she has argued that higher 
education should be grateful for whnt 
it has been given and that it is capable 
of coping with what it has. 


N1H of proposing excessively stringent which they are not on 

regulations in u vain attempt to pacify Animal research c 
animal welfare groups whose final responsible for overset 

objective was to bring a complete end laboratory nnimnls m 
to the use of animals in resenreh. well-established at Am 

“We believe that the proposed lies. Bui after a ser 
changes arc unnecessarily burdensome inspections last year, th 
to our institutions, serve as an impedi- were neglect ing somc o 
ment to basic and clinical research and bilitics and leaving too 
will increase significantly the costs of to its scientific researc 
that research,’ the letter adds. The Under the new re 
university wants mice and rats ex- committees are reouiri 
eluded front the new rules, and says a time to include a memb 
requirement to include lay members of the university, a qual 
the public on campus animal research rian, a practising scicnl 
committees would be "costly and diffi- in animal medicine and 

cu ll. • M1L1 . . . . . . « non-scicntific disdpii 

The NIH, which funds most biomc- The new regulation* 
dical resenreh at American universi- committees wide new f 
lies, issued the draft regulations in ing the right to stop cxii 

response to growing public concern violate the govemmeiii 
about the welfare of laboratory anim- regulations. The comm 

Turkish academic faces 
sack over her headscarf 


nl*. If approved, they would strong- he c-illmt , 

then existing rules by introducing spot review all S for [ hc Sir* ■ 

check* of laboratory facilities mid 

spelling out in detail the rosponsibili- are submit ted KTm £ 

ties of the animal research committees But kS forfu i 

winch are obligatory at all institutions i 0 ld the NIH ha " t;i 

using animals in experiments. m j B]ll J .T lhe reguht,. 

In (heir formal responses to the jujgnicns abou^tKSS 

proposed guideline*, most universities ment* of T 

obicet to the extensive powers and doubt wi»prh»r I ?^ r0 i^ osa5, 
obligations envisaged for the animal l avi time 
research committees. Even institu- before ? W*? al1 J%i‘ 

turns which support the new guidelines or to fnspecun iSbSIm? 
in principle say t lie committees will be large iiistitutioni ^ faci[ ®« i 

swamped by work and might be called f he na n ™ • 

on tn make scientific judgments for howclcT s 
which they are not qualified. niittLs h, 'oilman ? P . of,hct ® 

Animal research committees are about the merit 
responsible for overseeing the care of nprimJ c twI 1 1 • ,he . Proposed tt 
laboratory animals and are already 

well-established at American universi- tee’s role Shoufi be siSV^^ 
fics. But after a series of campus the care fflS WBliBclE 
inspections last year, the NIH said they of treatment 8 d ' huraMe «P« 
were neglecting some of their rcsponsi- Under the nmnnwii 1 • 

sraEfeTsr- ssaSEsSS 

£ S E£S£ 

tmu. to include a member from outside principles which universities fear™ 

£ n TEF' “ * ua, . ,licd VCICrinn - blur tEe dSSionXSnSi 
rian, a practising scientist experienced and welfare judgments 

in amnia nicdjcinc and a member from One principle for examnlc iif- 

Tlic new regulations also give the benefit society and noi he “mmLiu 
“S yvide new powers? includ- in "Sfc 

Snlnre cx rj-' rimc . nts ] vhic1 ' states that mathematical models cue 

* , g^mment s immial cure vitro techniques should be used e 

regulations. The committees will also reduce the animals involved 

University 
closed after 
Israeli raid 


from Bernard Kennedy 

. , ANKARA 

A cause celMtrc with a difference, a 
striking example of the cold war be- 
tween Islam und Inicism which persists 
in modern Turkey and an important 
test of the attitude of the university and 
political authorities in a country just 
emerging from a period of military rule 
- that is the case of Dr Nebnhat Koru. 

During the last month, the name of 
Dr Koru tins suddenly been brought 10 
die attention of millions of Turks. Not 
on account of her work in the chemical 
engineering fuenlly of Izmir's Aegean 
University, hut because she persists in 
wearing 11 headscarf while site goes 
about it. 

According to the rules und regula- 
tions drawn up after the establishment 
of a secular republic in Turkey in the 
1920s and reiterated ever since, it is 
illegal for any civil servant, teacher or 
student to wear a headscarf nl work. 
To do so Is seen ns bringing religion 
into the affairs of the state. 

Dr Koru’s troubles started long 
before she became a public figure. 


Dcrorc sne oceanic a public figure. 

~ thcreclor Kl I ^Vending 
h j n facull y- a “"rf decision on Dr Koru's anneal 
Then she had a portion of her wages against being refused promotion^ 


docked. Most recently, the rector of 
the Aegean University, Professor Ser- 
met Akgun. 1ms ordered that she 
should not hc considered for promo- 
tion to the rank of assistant professor. 

However, Dr Koru, who studied in 
Boston for two years before starting 
her university career in Turkey, re- 
mains udamnnt. “1 have been teaching 
al the university for 1(1 years ami have 
not removed my headscarf once . . . 
according in article 3 of the constitu- 
tion, everybody has the freedom of 
religion and conscience. ’’ 

Hie Higher Education Council re- 
cently suggested the turban as an 
alternative form of headgear lor reli- 
gious female students nud lecturers. 

1 he turban covers the liuir, as required 
by lslumic tradition, but cannot be 
construed as a form of religious prop- 
aganda. No doubt Rector Akgun 
would be more limn pleased if Dr Koru 
adopted the turban. As it is, she has no 
intention of so doing. 

The signs are that Dr Koru will be 
removed from her post, but for the 

rtuimnn 1 ilin : _ ■■ 


from Benny Morris 


JERUSALEM 


The Israeli military Government initi 
occupied West Bank hns closed don 
Al-Nujuh University in Nablus forfei 


_ 11 ■ O uguiiiai LTVil 

taAssam areS S *™ 4 ’ 8 university of the air 


BOMBAY 


Gauhati University in Assam in north- 
eastern India may be taken overby the 
provincial government as pan of Mrs 
Gandhi's attempt to snuff out a re- 


want domestic or^ Torelim’stani™?” day and kcc P U P 


want domestic or foreign stamps?" 

Urumchi Is an oasis In the Gobi 
desert along China's ancient Silk 
Koad. The airport buzzes with the 
sound of Mandarin, the official i»n. 


n^d agitatipp for the expulsion oF guage m ' ? t 1 dy wllh P»y ibeir work 

^ W Bangladeshi teKlon JS" ft brigade," Chen Lin, China's best 

5tatfc b y ^ f 11,1 television “presenter” or 

*be 'All-Assam . Students’ Union : “n® ■“ Pfeparhig to take her teacher, savs F “ > or 

has becn geing on (or 


the homework. 

There are many thousands or 
casual viewers who arc In service 
workers, teachers and cadres. “They 
study wlih pay from their work 
brigade," Chen Lin, China's best 


guages. Many children arc now 
learning English and want to study 
other foreign languages after the 


(AASUy/ wn, . on 

The protest has been going on for 
several years and, after a long period 
of quiescence, is reviving. Its immedl- 
aie tArget tt the Congress-l (I fbr 
Indira) goyernment in Assam which 
was; elected after an AASU boycott of 
the poll and so is considered to b« 
unrepresentative. 1 Beyond that, , the 
aim is to have illegal immigrants, who 
threaten to overwhelm the Assamese 
Hindu thajority, identified and de- 
ported or settled elsewhere in India. 

The AASU is based in Gauhati 
University where its president is a 

postgraduate law student. 

When he was asked at a recent press 
con fere rice whether his government 

IU9C fhrniinrt nf ^ l.:« n n 1 


alleud college In China. There are 
many students like the clerk who 
MUpncdye' their degree from the 
teleybton university, . 

of fl lhavv .*« relations 
^|th ,the West, and the new mod-, 
ernizatfon programme, the TV uni- 
JSrt? Storied in 1977. The first 
batch of graduates, about 90,000 
. entered trt 1980, A second group has 
: token the final examinations. 

It fakes approximately three years 
. to corppleie.; A student usually gives 
up hi* .or her regular job to: take 
courses. In English, or the natural 


Like Lin many of the TV inslruc- 
toreare borrowed from (he unlversi- 
He b from the Peking University 
rorejP 1 Language Institute. 

. . *P e headquarters for the 

ce " ,ra J University. “We prepare 

■% Programmes for 
Kj^n^TVnnlveMlltes; We 
have 14.000 students in 498 branches 
at local schools,” Lin says. "Our 
PeWng Institute prepares the exams 


Saws 



was thinkinfi of taking over Gauhati sciences 11,6 TV aalverslty broadcast* 01^ wert gelllng out of fa^ifan and 
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television exposure. “We have many 
letters from kids who watch the 
programme with their parents and 
grandparents,” says Lin. 

“The government is showing 
strong support for what we are 
doing. There are two naUonal TV 
channels. Wc have asked for a special 
channel to be broadcast via satellite 
which would allow us to offer many 
more courses on education.” The 
satellite b presently used for com- 
munication and only a small per 
ceiitage Is allowed Tor education. 

i teaching materials for the TV 
university are distributed in book- 
stoics, Th|s eliminates postage costs. 
Lbi apd his colleagues have written 
four texts, for the ESL programme. 
Thoflrsl sold over 10 million copies. 

Tie is currently writing a new 
®-}"' ** published In September 
1985 for . a fourth* generation of 
programmes. “The other program- 
mtt verb 'getting out bf fashion and 
nol as good linguistically,” he says. 
“When we giarted |n 1977, we bad no 
Jwt W’ a lot of 
SkSJw" 1 * and had short acting 


month* following a raid by Ismi 
security forces in which ions of »fa 
Israeli spokesmen defined as “Nfr 
line Liberation Orgnnizaiion pn? 
agaiula ami terrorist manuals". *« 
round ami seized. 

University spokesman Sa’cbEida 
reacted to the closure by saying 
“we are the first people to pay ibepw 
of the results of the Israeli decu» 

I le was referring to the July 23 gear* 
elections, in which the parties 
right and left more or I 65 *®?; 
plunging Israel into a major paw 
cosilition-making crisis. 

The Nablus civil administration. 
arm of the Israeli military * CU IJJ^ 
forces, alleged that the security 
seized two-t ruck loads of PL0 pwp 
aganda leaflets and magazines inarau 
on Sunday night. One s,u * n, .^3 u 
university guards were detam™ p 
questioning during the raid- 
The Israeli spokesmen 
among the seized matennl wer^” 
on guerrilla warfare, i ns,rtCt jL 
making bombs, knives, an axe.©® j 
a knuckleduster and two mold | 
matic rifles. _ . j 

Mr Erakat said that tbj ’jSJ ! 

discovered "were linked with ihrw ( 

internal conflict between ire 
munist and nro-Moslem broth 
student factions, and were 
for use against Israeli soliljH ■, 
The late night raid on the 


1 lib iuiw ■ 

followed preparations 
“Palestine week exhihlton-- ^ 
raid six months ago by 
forces on a “PalesHnc. W«* “J 
lion at the Islamic Univemty . 
ron also netted q^'^JLLoda 
Palestinian nationalist „ 

Following the 
Israeli officer on Monday 
university board chairman 
Masri, former mayor of W ■ ^ 
office and informed! M, # 
university would remain 
four months. . 

Mr Erakat said there haw * 
clashes between the |0. 
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order would be the resuM. f ., , 


overseas news 


Poland to establish new university 


lb Polish government has placed 
Store the Sejm (parliament) two bills, 
1 establishing a university in Sztzc- 
Z and the other upunulmg the 


Sidfosza branch of the Gdansk 
Medical Academy into u medical 
Academy in its own right. 

■Hie need for these establish men is, 
at a time of large cuts in higher 
education funding, is not immediately 
apparent. According to Warsaw radio 
toEever, there are “slate and social 
lessons" for establishing a university 
in Szczecin. , , .. 

These reasons, the broadcaster said, 
include “the traditions of Polish cul- 
ture in the north-west” and “the re- 
quirements of the stale's maritime 

Georgetown’s 
new request 
fuels anger 

from Pelcr David 

WASHINGTON 
Georgetown University, one of the 
United Stares’ best-known Roman 
Catholic universities, is becoming 
oer more deeply mired in an angry 
debate over the use of political influ- 
ence to acquire government research 
funds. 

Earlier this summer it was accused 
by the Association of American Uni- 
wrsities of exploiting its position in a 
fashionable residential urea of 
Washington to cultivate key members 
cl Congress in order to persuade them 
to pass legislation granting the uni- 
versity special treatment. 

At issue was a decision by George- 
town to ask Congress for a $ I fidin grant 
fw a project to generate electricity 
with fuel cells. Dr Robert Rosensweig. 
president of the AAU, claimed the 
project had not been assessed by 
independent scientists and, if 
ipproved, would lead to n law of the 
icngle in university funding. 

The AAU, which represents the 51) 
cadmg research universities in the 
United States, is one of many higher 
education organizations to have ex- 
pressed alarm over recent years about 
health of the peer review system - 
“e pnndplc that government resenreh 
™ds should be shnred out on the basis 

Mlwnre^ mCr ' 1 ru,kcr tklin 
Although Congress has yet to decide 
on me fate of Georgetown’s request. 
dm university was plunged into new 
*Jdt»rrassmem this month when the 
PJcstKnts of two universities denied 
wrge town's claim that they were 
FJners in the controversial fuel pro- 

ln a press release last June defend- 
ij^ est 10 Congress, Georgc- 
said the Un iversity of Texas and 

Carnegie sets up 
university study 

Wv»S™ 8 '. c Foumlation for the 
1 0 ^ Teac hing last week 

SSJ- P |an ? loT a major new study 
mSkuS, un . lvcrs,ti «.citing falling 
quality nr 10 "? Iectu rers and the poor 
S D%° r “nfrgradtwte life. 
PresiderT 6 ^ 1 [?°5 ,er ’ l ^ c foundation's 
tot the ni'Jil d 1 , stu tly would focus 
irpcrJ * °J tkc undergraduate 
[ff j^ 0nd sho , uld be published in 
spend un S of observ ers would 
'* Sllvf hr “ WCekS Bt 30 re P re ' 
hand m a ,S e r rSI,IC , S 10 P rovide » ret - 
Aitkl“ Q u a for ‘he report. 
PoWisfefcJ? c * ne J ie foundation 
of hishf-r *? ries . of tofmential studies 
' in foe 1970s, its 

has been on secon- 

the deersion to return 
£^ UCal ' ori was based qp 

?fim?r n J b0U, i l S C fra # mcn to' 

oil fnaI?, ro ^^ le hfo and confu- 
ula/ni^ c ®mpuses about; the 
teS'f? . of universities. , : •' 

*Sud S Dm? lirbmg ev * clence that 
not wen-infomied 
itc which they live, that 

parochial al 


policy". Szczecin is one uf the few 
major Polish cities nut in possess n 
university, although it has m 
polytechnic, a teachers' training col- 
lege, an agricultural academy, a 
medical aendeiny and a higher mari- 
time academy. 

The “tradition* of Polish culture" 
are, nt present, n somewhat sensitive 
issue. Szczecin lies close to the East 
German frontier, in territory rein- 
corporated into Poland by the frontier 
changes at the end of the' war. For 3(10 
years, Szczecin had been under Ger- 
man rule, us part of the Electorate of 
Brandenbcrg. 

During the last few years. West 
German Limdsmamischafien 


societies whose member* had m leave 
Poland in 1945 as n result uf ihc 
frontier changes - have created con- 
siderable embarrassment for the Bonn 
government, by u campaign of letters 
to the Poles now in possession of whut 
they consider their ancestral lands, and 
warning the Polish “occupiers" that 
they will return some day. 

Although these threats come only 
from a small group of aging exiles, the 
Polish authorities tend tu believe that 
they could not occur without at least 
the tacit connivance of some highly- 
placed persons. Any plan (such as u 
university) which can help substantiate 
the Polish claim to the area is likely, 
even in the current economic difficul- 
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Fashionable Georgetown \s accused of making friends in high places 


the University of Alaska would be 
partner*. But the presidents of both 
universities deny they arc involved, 
and suy (hey would not join in a project 
that had bypassed the peer review 
system. 

Dr Jay Barton, president of the 
University of Alaska, has written to 
Georgetown saying the inclusion of his 
university's name was specially embar- 
rassing because lie strongly supported 
the principle of peer review. The 
mistake was puzzling, the letter udds, 
itccausc the only inlomintion Alaska 
had ubout the project came during u 
“casual conversation" al a party n year 
curlier. 

A similar letter from Dr Haskell 
Monroe, president of the University of 
Texas, says it would not have been 
appropriate for Texas to participate 
because of the "unusual manner' in 
which Georgetown had sought Con- 
gressional funds. 

Georgetown's president. Father 


gized to both presidents, claiming the 
press release had been a “gross error" 
which resulted in the spreading of false 
information. But lie defended George- 
town's decision to ask Congress for 
funding in the first place. 

Father Hcaly's embarrassment has 
enused undisguised satisfaction within 
the AAU und other higher education 
associations campaigning to safeguard 
Ihc principle of peer review. But 
Washington’s higher education lob- 
byists do not believe they have seen an 
end to special pleading oil Capitol Hill 
by universities anxious for research 
funds. 

In this year's energy department 
budget, for example, another universi- 
ty in Washington -Catholic University 
- received nearly $9m as the second 
instalment of a grant approved by 
Congress last year despite the fact that 
it had not been approved by the federal 
government’s scientific reviewers. 


ties, in receive government suppon. 

Other “social reasons" may refer to 
the significance of Bydgoszcz, and 
Szczccm during the Solidarity period. 

In March I9R1 Bydgoszcz was the 
scene of ihc worst clash between 
Solidarity members and the security 
police during the whole In months of 
the union's legal activity. 

In Szczecin, in September I9RU a 
package of accords was signed with 
striking workers, comparable to the 
Gdansk accords a few days earlier, 
which tacitly extended the demand Tor 
free trade unions from u local issue of 
the Gdansk -Sopot-Gdynia conurba- 
tion to the whole country. 

Finns ain’t 
what they 
used to be 

New research in Finland indicates 
that the present generation of stu- 
dents is becoming more puritanical 
than the last. 

A survey of l.OflO Helsinki Uni- 
versity students, aged 24 on average, 
reveals u strong groundswell or con- 
furmlsm, prudish ness and self-denial 
In contrast to the Licence espoused 
and pursued by those before the oil 
crisis. 

Tough competition for jobs in a 
period of economic uncertainty Is 
attributed with engendering a brand 
of conservatism Mini has In turn 
fostered stricter attitudes nnd even 
Intolerance. 

Mr Osmo Kontula, the sociologist 
who undertook the survey, found 
that Christian values were being 
invoked to justify restraint - especial- 
ly in sexual behaviour. 

Dutch differential 

A Dutcli scientist In private Industry 
lias turned down a chair at the 
Technical University al Enschede 
because it would have meant a sub- 
stantial loss of income. 

Dr M. Vicgers's salary al Ihc 
Technical University would have 
been about £33,000 a year, whereas 
Philips Laboratories, his employers, 
were paying him close to £37,000. 

Dr Viegers takes (he view that 
future trends arc likely to Increase 
the divergence between earnings In 

R rlvate industry and In universities. 

!e also stressed that university cuts 
In personnel and equipment had 
reached a level where serious re- 
search was threatened, and where 
competent staff could no longer be 
attracted. 


Students 

boycott 

lectures 

from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 
Two thousand students at the Uni- 
versity of the Transkei (Uuitra) have 
resolved to boycott lectures until the 
six lecturers deported from the home- 
land in May and July are reinstated. 
The decision wa* taken unanimously 
hy the student repre sen tali to council 
last week, shortly alter the university's 


reopening. 

Ihc council called the meeting to 
discuss the findings of a three-man 
commission nf inquiry which was 
appointed to investigate the causes of 
the unrest which began on the home- 
land campus in May mid led to violent 
dashes between students und police 
and the deportation of the lecturers. 

Among tlic "acute precipitating fac- 
tors" cited in ihc commission's report 
were the apparent complicity of the 
university's senior administration with 
the Trttnskei security police; the fai- 
lure of both the principal, Professor 
Ben van der Merwc. and the academic 
registrar, Mr S. D. Majokweni. to 
meet the students at critical limes; the 
involvement of certain of the academic 
stuff with Ihc students; and the refusal 
by the security police to allow lhe 
students to hold gatherings. 

On the basis of the report, ihc 
students resolved to embark upon 
another lecture boycott in solidarity 
with fellow students in sociology and 
politics who have been left without 
tutors, and in support of their demand 
for the reinstatement of the six lec- 
turers. 

This means that there is lit tic hope of 
completion of the academic year. 
However, as students abandoned class 
for rhe sixth month running, Professor 
van der Merwc instructed deans of 
faculties to continue lectures for the 
benefit of those who still warned to 
attend them. 

In ihc meantime, lecturers from the 
University of the Wftvvnrersrand, the 
University of South Africa and Rhodes 
University have been approached to 
fill the vacant posts temporarily. / 
Approaches by the Unitra gov- 
erning council to the Trnnskci govern- 
ment to withdraw the dc[>ortulioii 
orders against the six lecturers have so 
far been unsuccessful. 

The university senate has nlso suf- 
fered ns n result of the unrest. Two 
members of Unitra's enlarged senate. 
Professor Johnn van der Vyfcr of Wits 
University's law school nnd Professor 
Drcycr Kruger of Rhodes University's 
department of psychology, resigned.' 

They issued a joint statement in 
which they said it was no longer 
possible to be associated with an 
institution which did not honour 
academic freedom. 


Nicaragua’s graduates of the revolution 


k.. rv.Hr, UnrHmn intake or students of agronomy is now 

by Colin Hording 600, compared with 40 before the 

Hieher education has undergone a revolution. A record 400 agronomists 
rapid expansion in Nicaragua stnee-the will graduate next year, many of them 
viclorv of the Sandinista revolution specializing in new disciplines, such as 
five roars ago. There are now about plant healSi and animal husbandry. 

36 oS university students. 22.000 of P Higher education is now free in 
them at the National University’s two Nicaragua, but only about 10 per cent 
centres 1 at Managua and Lefti. About of students receive Tull grants, cover- ■ 
35 E m oi fain women. ing all their living expenses as well as 
In accordance with the Sondinistas tuition. More than half the total num- 
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Ledn medical school, for examp e ovcr-subscnbed 
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SP-Stiff’SS fcS?S Si ih». students come 

Nali^SLivU . needed retfons such . .he Alanhc 

I^z.*howBioLOndonUtf m^ “k; L(5 emphasized, however, 

the country will.be able jo absor Nicaraguan graduates are free to 

growing number of mcdiral ^aduales privam sector if; 

at least until fo* cod . qf lh ®“ n S>irth they wish. Private farms, schools and 
pointed out that there was are nourishing and: 

control programme u nrcs mcred. The Jesuit Unjverjiidad 

that the health necdsofthe tncreasl g ^, ro n 8meric J na j s still functioning. 

, population were uniimiteo. . ..•■■ t i, oua h certain courses have been 

Heavy emnhas ?fsif-« a, %,e a ?n d nu°ai merged with 'those Of the National 


All graduates in high priority sub- Italy. Britain, Germany. Mexico, the 

iecls nave to do two years' “social Soviet Union and Cuba, both to help 

service” in the region from which they with the teaching load and to train 

came as employees of the respective Nicaraguan lecturers, 

ministries They arc then guaranteed a The resources problem has been 
iob if they wish to slay on. A quota partly solved by sending Nicaraguans 

svstem ensures that students come abroad io study. There are bcwcen 

from all over the country, and that 4,5(10 and 5.UOO of them, according to 

oraduates return even to isolated and Dr Ldpez. Many go to the Eastern bloc 

nedected regions such as the Alanlic (Russia, Bulgaria. East Germany. 

' • Cuba), but there are also considerable 


University, to avoid duplication and 
waste of scarce resources. 

While evidently proud of the revolu- 
tion's achievements in hieher educa- 
tion, Dr Ldpez was frank about re- 
maining problems and shortcomings. 
The rapid expansion had meant gross 
overcrowding and lack of basic equip- 
ment for laboratories. Even pencils 
were al h premium in Managua. The 
quality of Ihc teaching staff also left 
much lo be desired; many were young 
and inexperienced. 

About 7U foreign lecturers have 
been brought in. from Spain. France. 
Italy, Britain, Gcrmnny, Mexico, the 
Soviet Union arid Cuba, both to help 
with the teaching load and to train 
Nicaraguan lecturers. 

The resources problem has been 
partly solved by sending Nicaraguans 
abroad to study. There are bcwcen 
4,5(U) and 5.UOO of them, according to 
Dr Ldpez. Many go to (he Eastern bloc 




numbers in Western Europe, South 
America apd Mexico. There is a 
Nicaraguan: medical graduate' in Bri- 
tain, studying th& Naiipnql Health 
Service. 

One reason forthe scarcity of educa- 
tional resources is the continuing war 
against the right-wing “contras", 
which has brought conscription and a 


permanent state of emergency. Prior- 
ity students arc. however, exempt 
from military service. 

Another, less visible, reliq.of the 
past is the large number of students 
specializing in accountancy and busi- 
ness ad mi nisi ration - Somoza Tan the 
country like a large company. 

Dr Ltipez. a psychiatrist trained in 
Mexico und the United States, found 
himself a victim of Somoza's own sea „ 
of priorities when he returned to 
Nicaragua, in 1968. Hc was unable to 
find work in any public entity because 
of his political views, so turned his 
energies to founding the School of 
Psychiatry. and to making a living in 
private practice. 

He worked in the ministry of health 
after the revoution. and was appointed 
rector of the university by the National 
Council of Higher Education. Hc says 
university authorities will be elected in 
future, with participation by students 
and administrative workers. 

A modest man. he is acutely aware 
nf the deficiencies of the system that he 
has been appointed io run. He has no 
false, pride about asking for help and 
understanding. But ho stoutly defends 
the possibilities for higher education 
opened up by the revolution: "We 
must be bn the right track, otherwise 
the Americans wouldn't attack us." , 
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Dr Jckyll and Mr Hyde arc still 
fighting, 1(10 years on. Today they 
struggle to dominate the pubfic imngc 
of science, instead of the soul of 
Stevenson's divided hero. The Hyde 
canip is cheered on by Faust, Franken- 
stein, Dr Moreau and Dr St range love. 
Jckyll ho shacking from Pasteur. Flem- 
ing, Einstein nndMaric Curie, though 
they disapprove of his training 
methods. 

An assortment of commentators, 
form experts and hangers-on gathered 
in Queen's College. Oxford on Julv 2 1 
to discuss future bouts along with 
representatives nf the Royal Society, 
who are bidding for appointment as 
referees. 

Officially, we were there its partici- 
pants in the second week of the annual 
Jxford Science Studies Seminar, to 
discuss “the public understanding of 
science”. The work of the journalists, 
sociologists, students, media studies 
buffs, adult educators and seicntisis 
who came was given a sharper focus by 
the knowledge that an ad hoc Royal 


Reaching a public 
understanding 

Jon Turney reports on the annual 
Oxford Science Studies Seminar 
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Society working group is now looking 
m the same subject. “They're called an 
ad hoc croup so they know they can't 
go on tor ever”, their secretary. Dr 
Peter Collins, explained. 

It was quite easy to agree that more 
public understanding of science was a 
good riling. We were also against sin. 
But getting further meant trying to 
unpack the threefold abstraction or the 
subject - to refine ideas about science, 
understanding and, most elusive of all, 
the public. 

One way in was to ask why public 
understanding was desirable. Dr Geof- 
frey Thomas of the Oxford department 
for external studies, organizers of the 
seminar, answered this historically. He 
distinguished seven common reasons 
given to buttress arguments that more 
effort should go into enhancing under- 
standing of science and technology. 
First, there were scientific reasons. 
Public understanding of science was 
beneficial for science itself, encourag- 
ing continued support for research and 
recruitment of eager young investiga- 
tors to the profession. As the prolific 
popularize r of science and science 
fiction author Isnac Asimov wrote re- 


cently in Nature, “I he difference to the 
public between a scientist and a magi- 
cian is the difference between under- 
standing and not understanding and 
that is also the difference between 
respect and ndmiratinn on the one 
side, and hale and fear on the other”. 

But of course there is a whole set of 
less self-serving reasons. A country 
needs trained scientists to compete in 
the international technological mar- 
ketplace, and technologically aware 
consumers to create a market for new 
goods. Individuals need some grasp of 
science to help them roach decisions 


science to help them roach decisions 
about what to eat. what drugs to take 
nnd when, and who is talking sense in 
scientific and tcchnicnl disputes. 

Related to this is the argument that 
democracy demands the voters know 
enough science to maintain collective 
control over research, so they arc not 
disen franchizcd by the experts. And 
there is a more general view that 
society would be improved in some 
way if its members had r clearer 
conception of what science is all about. 
Science might even be □ model for 
ethical conduct of oihcr humun affairs. 

Finally, aside from these pragmatic 
reasons, there is the argument of high 
culrure. Not only is science good for 
you, it can provide intense pleasure, 
“making the mind tremble with de- 
light”, us one American writer once 
put it. Or C. P. Snow, whose critique 
of the two cultures always crops up m 
this point; he described modern scien- 
ce simply as “the most wonderful 
collective work of the mind of man”. 

Naturally, we wanted to know how 
this list fitted with the Roynl Society 
group's agenda. Were they interested 
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c in ihc nobility of man or the accept* 

- unce of new technologies and the 

- relative gross national products of 
1 Britain and Japan? It is hard to tell 
l from the published terms of reference, 
? which appear to cover every aspect of 

■ the problem. The group is asked to 

■ “review the nature and extern of public 
F understanding of science and tcchnol- 
1 ogy in the United Kingdom and its 

adequacy for advanced industrialized 
democracy”. Bui the detailed expan- 
sion of these terms lakes in all the 
reasons Dr Thomas outlined. 

Dr Walter Bodmer, chairman of the 
group, gave some idea of his priorities 
when lie addressed the seminar. He 
knew the pleasures of science, but if 
this was the main reason for seeking 
public understanding science would be 
m the same category as the arts. These 
were important for their own sake, hut 
science was much more important. 
And it was important for straightfor- 
ward material rensojis. “Probably first 
in our minds is the economic argu- 
ment”. he said. This helps explain the 
choice of Mr Kenneth Durham, chair- 
man of Unilever. and Mr R. E. Artus. 
investment manager for Prudential 
Corporation, as members of the 
group, together with the expected 
sprinkling of scientists, broadcasters 
and educationists. 

Dr Bodmer himself is well-versed in 
the field, n veteran of an earlier inquiry 
into science and the media by the 
British Association Tor the Advance- 
ment^ Science, nud chairman of the 
BBC’s science consultative group. 
And he emphasized that as director of 
research for the Imperial Cancer Re- 
search Fund his own work relied 
entirely on public support. The new 
committee will not just look at the 
media, he said, but will consider 
education us well, 'this raised the 
prospect of a lone series of reports, as 
the group on public understanding of 
science itself resulted from n recom- 
mendation in nn earlier Royal Society 
report on school science. That report 
expresseii “real disquiet at the wide- 
spread ignorance of science and Fuel- 
mps of distaste und even fair regarding 

TIihI disquiet is widely shared. Dr 
Bodmer reported that the 70 or so 
submissions his committee were 
ploughing through reflected nn over- 
whelming view that we do need a 
greater public understanding of sci- 
ence. But if so many Teel the present 
level of understanding Is poor, how do 
they know? Anyway, how is El being 
measured? One point which emerged 
dearly during the week was mat 
different readings of understanding 
may not be compatible. 

One view was that the Royal Sodety 
wanted to ensure education should add 
to the three *R’s enough knowledge of 
science to establish the three ’A’s - 
awareness, appreciation and assent. 
Awareness is tor the traditional targets 
of worthy British inquiries, the higher 
reaches of Whitehall, public institu- 
tions and industry, who behave as if 
they can get on very well without 
science thank you. Dr Bodmer also 
stressed the need to gel the importance 
of new technology through to middle 
managers. 

.Appreciation is less of a problem. 
Qplnion polls generally show a sub- 
stantial majority in favour of woolly 
pollsters propositions like “science 
and technology have done more harm 
than good.. In a simple wdrld this 
appreciation would be translated into 
strorig support for. science and tcch- 
ndogy as they stand, , but this isn’t 
always so. There is underlying opposi- 
fion tojpteiflc technologies iLgene- * 
dc engineering- Mr Hyde and Frank- 
f"^ 11 fhape attitudes here. And 
■K V ■ ,y tW-Mppart 
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even this much .ambiguity in nublir 


positive image of science came from 
analysing the metaphors used to de- 
scribe their work. The dnminunt im- 
ages are still of alchemy and wizardry, 
together with warriors going into bat- 
tle. The old cliches about the fight 
against hunger and disease are now 
overlaid hy the economic war between 
nations, especially the United States 
und Japan - Samurai warriors versus 
Star Wars robots - but either way the 
warlike metaphors leave no room for 
doubters on the home front. 

When negative images conic in. the 
dirt doesn’t usually stick to scientists. 
Researchers arc seen as solving prob- 
lems associated with riskv technologies 
like nuclear power or pesticides. Nel- 
kin found. They will discover the 
Truth. Even potentially disastrous fea- 
tures of science like outright fraud in 
research are seen as aberrations. Con- 
sumer fraud is n rip-off. hut scientific 
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fraud is u sin, a transgression of 
normally impeccable standards. 

Still Inc scientific community is uni 
satisfied, Nclkin believes. They waul 
the press to act ns a direct conduit for 
Heir own image of science. Even 
though this is just what United Stales 
journalists do much of Ihc time - a far 
cry from their u eminent of politicians, 
for example - enough criticism still 
gets through to make scientists defen- 
sive when dealing with science writers. 

There are other conflicts between 
different parties in this delude. Scien- 
tists tend to argue thin the lack or 
understanding denoted by opposition 
to some work indicates a need lor more 
information . As Dr Bodmer put it in 
connexion with the fashionable cn* 
yironicntnl issue of acid rain, emotion 
impedes ratiunul discussion. 

But this implies a particular model 
of understanding, where “misunder- 
standings” arise through possession of 
wrong or incomplete information. 
Several speakers challenged this 
model. 

The Creationists in the United 
States, who hold that the literal truth 
about human origins is written in 
Genesis, provide the most striking 
example of the way understanding is 
structured by prior commitments. Pro- 
fessor Nelkin, who has also looked 
closely at creationist groups, described 
how they are still Fighting in the 
American courts to win equal time in 
the classroom for Darwinian evolution 
and creationism. Ironically, these are 
presented as alternative scientific 
theories. There is even a lawsuit still 
outstanding against the United States 
National Science Foundation seeking 
equal funding for Creation research. 

Even though United States polls 
snow high appreciation of science and 
technology, three-quarters of the 
ES™* P ubl ' c 5 tiu support teaching 
theories of human origins in 
p£°°Ir Ro ™ ld Reagan among them. 
Presenting Darwinism and Creation- 
ism as competing rationalities would 
hardly appeal to a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. But .it is hard to label 
Creationism simply a m rsund erst and - 
Ilf; Dr John Durant of Oxford iilus- 

5“ thc . d,lem ma by asking how to 
PWpranr essay in which a 


students of the media present poioLt 
oui that use of television and iheprr, 
also needs to lake account of \\ 
culture of ihe audience. Neil Rydan 
Chelsea College, London, felt ihjti: 
Mill hud a very poor theoretical pfj 
of what gues on when people watch 
television programme, say. His 
research with teenagers watching dp 
broadcasts about the nuclear acodcr 
at Three Mile island in PennsyliEj 
suggested that they did have id u 
about (lie meaning of thc accidcni.B: 
the questions answered in the baDtt: 
were not pul in terms they cod 1 
readily grasp. 

So while one thrust of the diwmii 
was die need for more research, u'd 
every good academic seminar, ii msi 
different kind of research. Ojwila 
surveys and content analysis of ib 
different media don’t get a stud) d 
understanding very far. We need e 
know more about how relatively ad 
groups take Ihe messages they p 
about science and fit them into tba: 
own culture - whether a cultured 
space-invader players and moiwlft 
riders among teenagers or of iral# 
for steam trains and predictable mar- 
kets among traditional managers. 

Meanwhile, prospects for improvBf 
understanding even in existing tt® 
didn’t look too bright. Professor IW 
kin's finding of cool relations beww 
science and the press in the Units 
States wits backed by strong entx® 
of the elitism of scientists from ww 
Filkiu, producer of thc BBC's 
roiv'.v world fur five years. He fr 
ported that because his progTamrws 
popular, drawing audiences of 1U®' 
lion some weeks, scientists refusew 
take it seriously. But this lw-w» 
production was found to he chihuU 
leading source of information u® 
science and technology in * * wfl y 
the Department of Eduanoa 
Science. Mr Filkin argued tM JJ 
success of Tomorrows World n, 
gested any lack of public uiweKj®J 

mg of science stemmed from 
by the scientifically iterate to 
ways of communicating with m e “ 
on its own terms”. 

However, many JjL «. 

were unhappy with Filkin s 
tion of meeting the public. 
the assumption that the rao^ p** 
you make the recipient of inform ^ 
thc more likely it is to he 
a couple of nighls before, 
legist Professor Richard OjjStlie 
persuaded just about e ) ,er ^^ t L lrt j c jpa- 
Key to understanding lay i? 
tion. in “hands on" mgf+b 
will be the hallmark of 
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ploratory” in Bristol, » J* Ut 
science museum for 
' Kingdom. 

In fact this was the onfjt 
; sounding innovation in P. _ 
wider understanding of*®. 

Britain which came upaM 
project is well ^ nder .J?l com 
David Samsbury has aheady 
ted £600,000 to the idea ol W, 
a dozen centres taking up 
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Eyes and ears 


Her Majesty’s Inspectorate has a con- 
'Srahlv longer history in something 
£K i.t Preset form than the 
a of the education service. Founded 
f 83V on the model of the factory 

Actors in contemporaneous indus- 
icRislation. its mam task ws to 
„«ire that Government money given 
[J churches to establish elementary 
^hools was properly spent. 

Since then, its principal rights and 
duties have not substantially changed. 
Us right is that of access: no one 
fmceot universities, and not extra- 
mural or teacher training departments 
in those) can bar the door lo HMI. 

Us duties are to make sure education 
■ending is cost-cFfcclive, to provide 
information to central government, 
ad [o advise those responsible for 
running educational establishments. 

When Lord Rayner's Government 
efficiency squad reported on HMI in 


of the DES? Karen Gold examines the role of Her Majesty’s Inspectorate 

Instant access when an inspector calls 


10R2. it defined the inspectorate’s role 
thus: “(a) to assess standards and 
trends throughout thc education sys- 
tem and to advise central government 
on the stale of the system nationally on 
the hnsis of its independent prnfes 
sinnal judgment. This rv /« first and 
over-riding duty (italics added); and ut 
the same time '(b) u* contribute to the 
maintenance and improvement of 
standards in the system by the identi- 
fication and dissemination of good 
practice; by bringing to notice weak- 
nesses which require attention; und by 
advice to those with :i direct responsi- 
bility for thc operation of the service”. 

Tfic stress on HMl's primary rela- 
tionship being with central govern- 
ment is repeated elsewhere in the 


report. The name of HMI has become 
associated with independence from 
politics and politicians. But the Rayncr 
report nui n is nut: “the independence 
of HMI is hoth highly valued and 
widely misunderstood. IHMI does not 
have a constitutional independence 
. . . the duty ol causing inspections to 
be made nf educational establishments 
in the inainiuincd sector rests with tfic 
Secretary of State and inspections are 
carried out on his behalf 1 . 

HMl's only independence lies in 
direct access to the secretary of state, 
to report what its inspectors see und to 
have their reports published ns they 
wrote them. 

Thc Rayncr team also made specific 
observations about the further and 
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PNL was investigated by HMI in May 1983. All allegations of bias 
were refuted. 

Crucial steps on the 
road to power 


How far Is HMI part of thc cut and 
thrusl of educational pollttcs? Tradi- 
tionally (he inspectorate’s linage in 
Uglier education lias been an inde- 
pendent and discreet advisory service 
to academic staff, Institutions ami the 
government. But HMl’s hand can 
be defected In ninny of the 
government’s most controversial 
policies and Initiatives over the Inst 
* monlhs, as the timetable below 
shows, 

JANUARY! 983: From now ail, all 
JWl reports to be made public. This 
ociudes reports of visits which look 
Pace long before the decision to 
Polish them. 

FEBRUARY 1983: “Write First 
2*? ' 8 small adult literacy orga- 
|lzation, prints an unflattering plc- 
uj*, 8nd Poem about the Prime 
tlnlsler, and a left-wing conimen- 
ry on government trades union 
J n U* nationally-distributed 
BJjbiC. HMI is sent to investigate, 
jpon and Impose conditions on the 

KnrPfi HMI goes Into the 
or North London sod- 
dwLJ 11 ? oppHed social studies de- 
.pjwents, alleged sources of Marx- 

DES HMI prepares for the 
student *J eta W costings and 
l«6chlnD\ S a i7 (i each,n 8 and non- 

lheniih?u raUos for eVer y subject in 
beemir u sec * Qr * The figures quickly 
E few “HMI Best Prac- 
Suh£ E 1 B ?J JARY 19M these and 
H“‘lonal SSRs also prepared by 
i? C0 !?P arEd by lhe DES with 
wonM^J^ 0 ** If adopted, they 
SEPT*’S*l he L oss ° r 3.0M Jobs. 

,9 83; HMI publishes 
*uS|I& 8,ud y ° r lfl 0 degree 

(ion I«S 1 Pub li c secldr hl E her educa- 

ite. ld ' nlln « 1 ftf ftrlher 

for iS Eov , er - te » c Wng> the need 
aad i p ; dat ! n 8 courses, 

° r, nature unqualified 

report on 

'WfiSkW’ allega- 
of ^ork^f4 bu A? ,t,dz,n E standards 
Kehk hebav^our. Sir 


higher edueatiim section of the in- 
spectorate. Its information base was 
“relatively feeble'' thc report said. It 
wrote far’ fewer reports. Most impor- 
tant . its relationship with institutions 
was different front dial of schools 
inspectors. 

ft was too involved in course ap- 
proval and not seen frequently enough 
in the classroom or lecture theatre. 

HMI was crucial in central govern- 
ment policy-making for thc education 
service, the report concluded. Ii “is 
trusted to provide authoritative and 
accurate information, useful advice, 
and sound judgment. Asa professional 
body (itsj professional competence is 
'higlily regarded and advice widely 
respected . 




Lord Rayncr: stress un Government 
relationship 


Watching and listening 


V ucnaviQiir. 
j£r ,8 ^" Iar y Of 'State 


Inquiry into standards and validation 
across all public sector degrees. Tills 
becomes (lie Lindop Committee, 
announced in APRIL 1984. 
OCTOBER 1983: Sir Keith 

nnnoiinccs HMI will inspect (he 
Youth Training Scheme from this, Its 
first year. 

NOVEMBER 1983: HMI supplies 
NAB with a ranked list of all 
polytechnic town and country plan- 
ning departments. The NAB commit- 
tee’s choice of three departments lo 
dose is based on that advice and a 
Council for National Academic 
Awards ranking. 

DECEMBER 1983: NAB approves 
closure of Bristol Polytechnic’s BSc 
In technology with industrial studies, 
the only polytechnic degree outside 
known fields of over-provision to be 
refused recruitment in 1984/85. In 
JULY 1983: HMI published a report 
of a 1981 inspection or thc degree 
criticizing staff, student intakes, 
equipment and buildings, and im- 
plying that It had little justification In 
staying open. 

JANUARY 1984: The government 
produces the While Paper Training 
For Jobs , which Infuriates local 
education authorities by proposing 
thc Manpower Services Commission 
takes over 25 per cent of their 
non-advanced further education. 
The government’s case is that the 
'present courses do not meet em- 
ployers* demands: the evidence for 
this Is quoted from two HMI reports 
on non-advanced Bnd part-time 

education. . 

. FEBRUARY 1984: HMI publishes a 
report on engineering degrees In the 
public sector, the area on which 
government attention and policy 

APRIL I984: The new Council for the 
Accreditation or, Teacher Education 
Is announced. For Ibe first 
procedures mean HMI bas a right of 
accesfj Into university education de- 
partments. HMI also says I cannot 
provide assessments of .diversified 
teacher training colleges for NAB to 
makb decisions on by the summer. 
NAB makes ho new decWons on me 
tl colleges Involved by Its July 
deadline. 


Her Majesty's Inspectorate is fam- 
iliarly known ns tlie eyes ami ears 
uf thc Department of Education und 
Science. But in higher education, is 
it becoming the department's brain 
and its big slick as well? 

Why docs HMl’s name crop up 
increasingly in association with new 
higher education policies, and its in- 
specting force visits polytechnics and 
colleges more than ever before? What 
is HMI doing, und why? 

Two decisions by the current secret- 
ary of state for education and science. 
Sir Keith Joseph, help to start answer- 
ing those questions. One was to reshuf- 
fle his depart menial staffing not long 
after lie took over the job in 1981. 
making do with fewer mainstream 
DES staff in order to increase the 
numbers of HMIs. 

Between 1983 nnd 1985, HMI num- 
bers are due to increase by 100, from 
ahout 390 to about 490. (The official 
complement in 1983 was 430, but 
about 40 posts had not been filled, so 
the official increase is smaller than the 
actual one.) Of those, the number of 
inspectors appointed t«» concentrate on 
further und higher education will in- 
crease by between 4u and 50, from 100 
to 140/150: proportionately much 
more growth tnun for schools. 

The second decision was Sir Keith's 
announcement that lie would publish 
nil HMI reports (except voluntary 
university ones) from January 1983. 
Published reports would not only 
spread HMl's findings across the coun- 
try, influencing poRcy and manage- 
ment at local level, hut they would also 
make Ihe institution and local author- 
ity involved more likely lo do some- 
thing about it. particularly following 
another new ruling that they had to tell 
the secretary of stale within three 
months of publication whnt they had 
done. 

At the same time, two policy areas 
were developing in the DES in which 
HMl’s activities in higher education - 
felt by senior civil servants at the time 
to be sketchy and lacking consistent 
information - were directly impli- 
cated. The first was the department s 
response to Sir Keith's consumenst 
emphasis on the quality of teaching 
and what was taught. HMI could be- 
come the secretary of state's education 

audit. , . , 

Thc second was the development ot 
the National Advisory Body. Both 
areas involved strengthening Ihe cen- 
tral administration ofhigher education 
at the expense of the local. But the 
NAB In particular needed a central 
assessment of quality parallel to the 
exercised by the University Grants 
Committee. Yet it was not to be 
allowed either to spend the money or 
gain thc independence of having its 
own field force. 

Hence HMI s peculiar role of being 
in NAB but not of it. and its gain in 
power as higher education planning 
was centralized in a bodywhich still did 
not have the last word, TTiat last word 
in decision-making lay with the secret- 
ary of state. He takes his advice from 
the NAB, but also directly from the 
inspectorate. It has not happened yet, 
but the opinion m the DES is that in 
any clash of views between HMI and 
NAB, the inspectorate would un- 
doubtedly win. . • 

In the DES scenario, aS student 
numbers fall in future years HMI stole 
In identifying quality sheep from goats 
will become indispensable; So HMI 
must be reliable. That, according to a 
• senior civil servant, has now hap- 
pened: ■‘Everyihiite used to be fop 
Sority for HMI: One thing would be 
good, another would be really, good. 


BRIEFING 


Thai has changed druniuticnily. Now 
they are prepared to differentiate 
hciwccn things. Thc inspectors now 
speak our language”. 

What are the changes within the 
inspectorate itself? Partly there is 
confidence in numbers. Senior inspec- 
tors admit that higher education cover- 
age in thc past was uneven . with plenty 


of expertise in non-advanced and voca- 
tional fields, much less in others. 

That is changing with recruitment. 
New staff arc planned in art nnd 
design, business studies, const ruci ion, 
adult and continuing education, the 
lower age and ability range of NAFE, 
engineering, hotel and catering stu- 
dies, health nnd social studies, ninths 
and computing, and applied social 
studies. For the first time teacher 
trainers are being specifically re- 
cruited. And there is a newly -created 
post of head of public sector higher 
education work, parallel to the area 
covered by the NAB. to which the 
deputy director of Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Dr Clive Booth, has just 
been appointed. 

Using the new numbers, new forms 
of investigation htc planned. Some, 
such us authority- wide studies which 
were recommended in the Rayncr 
report on HMI. has already begun. 
They in turn will require studies of 
institutional rather than just duport- 
meiitiil activities in polytechnics, in 
order to have un overall picture of 
local, regional and national provision 
at the centre.' 

Publication also mentis that HMI 
must he seen to cover thc gamut of 
provision and quality, so particularly 
good or bad examples can be put in 
context. 

There are new fields of investigation 
too. Teacher training, which was 
hardly Inspected at an between the 
1950s and mid 1970s now faces regular 
and rigorous visits. So do diversified 
colleges: HMI is working on what it ’ 
thinks about the new combined subject 
courses that these colleges run. A 
study of education for employment 
among 16-19 year olds began this 
surrimer, as diet another of part-time 
vocational advanced courses, in par- 
ticular engineering, business studies 
and applied science. 

Architecture, town planning, en- 
gineering, maths and computing and 
information tcclinoloay - all. like thc 
diversified colleges, nigh cost and ai 
the centre of NAB interest - are all to 
be investigated. 1 

Centrally. HMI is building up its 
database of quality judgments. Its 
coverage in higher education is becom- 
ing more extensive and more systema- 
tic, its manner has changed: those on 
the receiving end of visits agree that. 


quality of teaching, and the rela- 
tionships between quality and cost. 

On size ihcrc is something of a 
wrangle between the teacher i raining 
section, still convinced that small can 
be beautiful, and the higher education 
inspectors, particularly thc chief in- 
spectorate responsible for further and 
higher education Ned Norris. He is the 
originator of the term “critical mass”, 
the point - defined variously as any- 
thing between 500 nnd 1 ,000 full time 
equivalent students - at which the 
higher education experience takes off. 

“Critical mass" tailed to have an 
explosive impact in the NAB study of 
smaller diversified colleges this sum- 
mer. but may reappear in the govern- 
ment's promised Green Paper on 
higher education in the New Year. 
Quality certainly will. 

Eric Bolton, thinking about how to 
define quality, secs the inspectorate's 
contribution us looking at teaching: 
“HMI will look at what actually takes 
place and report on thc quality of 
teaching and learning. For quite a lot 
of higher education, that’s a rather 
new idea. There - s no agreement across 
the higher education world as a whole 
that anybody from thc outside can took 
from the outside and comment upon it. 

I think there are very real limitations 
on HMI. 

“But the inspectorate finds there arc 
facts about teaching that seem to he 
fairly common. Kinds of expectations 
teachers have about pupils or students. 
Involvement of students in learning 
rather than being passive receivers oT 
knowledge or hand-outs. In higher 
education ns in any pan of education 
there arc factors that while not identi- 
cal in every respect are fairly consis- 
tent. ” 

One of them, in HMI eyes, is that 
more money doesn't necessarily mean 
better work. In a recent exercise, 
inspectors' assessments of quality in a 
sample of engineering courses were 
put through a computer together with 
details of the courses' funding and 
resources. Thc result, says Ned Norris, 
was that the resourcing of a course 
could vary by plus or minus 10 per cent 
without a direct relationship with its 
quality. Hence his attituefe to the 
staff-student ratios put together for 
difference courses and used by the 
NAB; they were worked out at some 
speed, still need refinement, and 
"didn't do anybody any harm", he 
says. 

Not everyone would agree. HMl's 
higher profile has stirred up much 
stronger reactions to it than in thc pnst. 
Twice in thc last year polytechnics 
have published counter reports to 
HMl's: North London on sociology 
and applied social studies, and Bristol 


apart from appearing far marc often. 
HMIs have ceased to be advisory and 
become- the word is used In the DES - 


. inquisitorial. 

Mr Eric Bolton, appointed senior 
• chief inspector last year, acknowledges 
a change: “There is a concern to. have 
.more Information about the Higher 


. education, system, and we have to 
respond to. that. As long as we make it 
' public, then . people can decide 


on technology. Neither pulled ar.j 
punches. Polytechnic directors have 
written to The THES refuting HMI 


whether it's of use to them-or riot’-. 

So what is HMI saying to people? In 
the present and near future, the three 
areas that appear to be occupying the 
inspectorate's thoughts are size, the 


findings. Bristol is now insisting that all 
HMI visits must have an agreed 
agenda and statement of their outcome. 

Eric Bolton, while pointing out that 
the inspectorate could not refuse to 
visit controversial places like PNL. 
agrees that the activity and the stakes 
are higher “We are quite clearly under 
increasing pressure to use more of our 
time in relation to policy and policy 
interests and developing policy than 
we have ever had to do in the inspecto- 
rate's history. ■ 

“It's also much more fractious and 
. troublesome because everybody feels 
life is harder at the moment. From 


K : ago when nobody bothered what 
said, sudden ly eve ryb od y wants 
to know what HMI thinks; [Whether 
' they like it when the get it is another 
matter." 



Is*. 




Cold thoughts intrude 
into the summer vacation 


As 1 was saying, the decline in stan- 
dards of external examining can be 
directly correlated to a decline in the 
standards of academic hospitality. 
Such cuts arc unwise. Second-rate 
treatment only gets second-rate exter- 
nals. I did not mean that such externals 
may not be very conscientious, reading 
each paper even and understanding 
both Inc syllabus and the curriculum (it 
there is one), may not do the job better 
in a utilitarian sense; but a department 
really yearns for an external whom 
sister departments have heard of. who 
can carry weight in dual degree boards 
and whose very presence generally 
creates the delusion that their lonely 
professor moves easily among the 
great in the outside world, has not just 
sweated up through the Internal grades 
and does not go to conferences for fear 
of having ro introduce himself (or 
rarely "herself") all the time. 

Someone sent me a long angry 
screed against the presumption of the 
vice chancellors to issue even guide- 
lines for external examining. He cited 
charters and statutes that make clear 
that the granting of degrees was solely 
an internal matter, that externals were 
■•employees” (lie did not flinch from 
ugly words) of a university, and that 
any changes to the contrary would 
mean wakeing up the Privy Council or 
Parliamentary legislation . 

What an unreal world to live in. 
OxUv on a stage can a Figaro sing; 

He li pay the piper but 111 call the 
tunc. Has hfc not heard how, with '• 
little rpspect for narrow legalism, our 


practising Christians, they are a living 
irntant to the Church. So the Golden 
Rule is dog eat dog. 

So I found some riling deeply dis- 
tasteful when mv former colleague 
Roger Scruton. in his column in The 
Tunes of July. .11 joined in the baiting 
. U ” bravely supporting Sir 
Keith lnmself and his hand- reared civil 
servant The intolerance, pomposity 
and self-righteousness is obvious. The 
political folly is flagrant. 

Need one explain? Our constitution 
rests not on law but on agreement; 
what the politicians of the leading 
parties agree ro be the rules needed to 
play the game most of us want to play. 
If one party breaks these conventions 
without acceptance, as in removing 
representative government from the 
capital city and as in letting n minister 
of education intervene directly into the 
content of syllabuses, how can the 
others be restrained when they come 
to power? The true mark of the 
ideological mind is that policy is pur- 
sued from doctrine irrespective of 
prudence; as defeat looms, accounts 
with (he traitors within. 
And if they really believe that they can 
never be defeated, then in our kind of 
system all restraints go. I 


But beyond all that, i say “distaste- 
mi and sanctimonious of the Scruton 


icgansm, our 
intellectual Seigneur of the ratepayers 
wing of a once great party lias rclorged 
the sword of stoic intervention in the 
very temple of individualism? Has he 
no sense of the nervous attempt at 
pulitical shrewdness of the V-Cs in 
trying to preempt a major review of 
methods of assessment in (lie universi- 
ties fie standards - which are in decline 
everywhere else except All Souls 
Peterhousc. Buckingham and the Lon- 
don Business School)? The chief and 
his new hand-picked Permanent 
Secretary. the tough lad; really do 
believe that they have a holy mission to 

dort‘tTk n e eybelT, B spenl 0,1 ,h,n 8* they 


Professor John Seville recently 
asked in your correspondence columns 
why .the V-Cs have not > 


— wi.iuua ui UK. atruion 

column because It Is easy to attack 
publicly another institution teaching 
mature students, but painful and costly 
to set one s own house in order. Two 
doors nway down Gower street is my 
own old department of politics and 
sociology, and wc harboured Marxists 
and had some Marxissunt syllnbuscs. 
And across the Tnttcnhnni Court 
Koad is an economics department, 
with an equally intellectually stimulnt- 

Ina mix nf nr-rcpiniiunr .-.i. . 


Peter David meets William Bennett , controversial heari^T- 
the US National Endowment for the Humanities ° 

. _ Add a new name to [he'demonolngy of BWrfP j ... 

Reagan’s Washington. William Den- words' im nnv?‘ aincd in 

nett, the n cocon servo live Democrat fKnfgeflH i,| One : '- 

appointed by President Reagan to shifts within .L ^ pob 

head the United States’ influential in . rnrnn r sN . Eft .re«« 

National Endowment for the Humani- studv hJw, Twen,ieth Century Si 

ties (NEH). has become the latest in a EF- | t cXn 

long line of chairmen to be accused of ff ilie^nHiJh' L cr ' m ighi be toemj^ 

politicizing the $14Um-a-ycar agency f* diuJ A 5?*! em y by pui& 

Bennelfs sins, as trumpeted by LI g 5™"?° 

radical journals like The Nation mid Kg — ..A XgS nn ,.,j a Staff official and ele^,. 

Mother Jones arc manifuld. After ■ K 0 

three years of his stewardship, the Kg iv in n nthat,hoWewr -is£ 

NEH has reduced grants to women M * WL. 'rSKS 

and trade unions, purged itself of H j|9L . ini-ni’c iriS Co "6 r c». Itacffi: 

projects sympathetic to America’s foes H never kSfll? ^ nd . W»*r. k 

(such as a documentary Him lionizing K / cxncct^Sm /^fe ^?' £*** «to5 

the Sandtmstas), and noisily refused lo in P ?5!i fr ° m the NEH. Since itsbir^ 

comply with a routine request by the 1 I been Sn 0 i!S^k S i ve dlainnen he 

Eaual Opportunity Commission to set ’ '' Canhnl befoR : corai "lttea « 

affirmative action" hiring goals for ^ K of {Ti* itmwi ® 

women and minorities. °‘ *? a{ the humanities vrt 

Under Reagan, The Nation com- n JV° explain their value, 

plained in April, the supposedly bipar- t »iIT, e ^ nw t f 10se P°Uticianswlui{t) 

tisan NEH had become n “significant” c an ^tiye interest in tbe emk»- 

political weapon for the ndministra- <igr S*" 1 * development disagree fieiceh 

hon. “Despite his claims to the con- ^B ^. n ?‘ act| on, championed bv Seoiw 

trary Bennett has transformed the 'BH ^B okI 1 ., !?.?* Pell < hasgrumbld for «in 

endowment into an ideological pork jBiZ ^B ““p ut 1 ne exccssi V ely cosy relatkinstim 

barrel," it added. JjB>. between the endowment and ibe«. 

Controversy has certainly clung lo ^ versity establishment; what is needed, 
the NEH, and the criticism has not ac S u^ S u ,s a R en dowmem witUae t, 

come only from the radical Left. Last TTT r f ach heyond the academic m» 

month Richard Lyman, president of H H fYl QY1 ?‘ rea ™ ma ^?. the J) un ianitiesrisitl: 

the Rockefeller Foundation, com- -M M MJ B F I £jk JB in everyday life. The other fsaitu 

plained that seven new people nomin- believes the humanities will beoomei 

oted by the administration to serve on £* a potent force in public life only tj 

the endowment’s council had been TO/^A ^ tocusmg on the highest standard ot 

chosen on the narrowest political idvC OT 9 Ri-nn^i SC f ho a , rS ■ P u , 

I grounds. Vi %<K- Bennett is firmly in the latter ramp 

“1 find the list disturbing,'' he told ww ^ ^ ma,n tas ^ 

the New York Times. 'The chief li a. ment as encouraging and present 

common thrend seems to be workine 1% r a 5'l Cj ¥■ scholarship; the initiatives which hirt 

for the right-(o-life movement Three * % *^ ia jill I I I pleased him most include grams to ife 

of them have no academic qualifies- ° United Stales impovenshedspedalisi 

lions. The council is being more noliti- ^ ‘ brar # ,ei an .f 8[ nnts thal enBb « * 

cized than ever before and without Y1 nr iL" vlsil thc . m - 

regard to scholnrly qualifications " VlvlliUll ■ preservation of scholarship i 

Bennett, however, shrugs off most associated in Bennett's philKOfto 

of the tide of criticism. In an interview . , , with a campaign aeainst what bf 

with The THES he said the annoint issues arc balanced, and a division discerns as the intellectually imuh 

ment of lay members was a lone- s P cc ‘nI programmes, which came in sclf-indulgently Amt 

standing tradition at the endowment. hT« , Cnt,c,s I , ? , l ,n J hc Heritage While the endowment will still hapg 

And although he makes no apoloev for i dy ’ - ha . 5 . bcc . n dl5bnndu fund un y° nc who appears lo beontb: 
using his chairmanship as a ,S bulIv „ Inevitably, the onslaught on what tutting edge of critical theory, Baron 

pulpit” from which to express his own Bcnn ®“ and tbc Hcr nage Foundation mak ^ ™ secret of his distaste fa 

strong convictions about the humani- £ 8 > flS P* ,,,, 1 , F al Propaganda bus niany of the more recent dey dopaa e 

ties, he claims seldom to have imposed i in, . cr P rctcd b y critics „s u more or 1,1 JiE™* "iticism and philosophf. 

them on the endowment’s grant-mak- !?i S ,^ n,C , al alle f m L P ! r " move the noli- r Jhc larger point is not so mudittfl 

mg procedures B ticnl lueiitony of the endowment closer Iwkl or that field of semiotics a 

llicrc Is indeed little evidence that 1,1 1 . , rifi1l V Thl,s »wnil grants »PP‘»«) to traditional feem 

Bennett has interfered often in the n * ardeti I . umfcr »cnne!t have been theory,” he says. "There is, and to 

heart of the endowment's work - the V, rniv,zed 1,1 precisely the same terms nnses in part from conventions of 


' ' p } liKfcnwiuuiiysiuiiuiat- 
ing mix ofpcrspctives. In each case the 
students like it But the scruples ofour 
hero are only far public airing. He has 

m«ot r carcd “ arcd to raiSl ^ these 
matters in acndemic committees. Do 


.... -Mtii—mwiii a will IV — Ull 

peer review of grant proposals. Hm he 
has undoubtedly presided over a 
deliberate shift in the ngcncy’s govern- 
ing philosophy, a shift characterized by 


n *■ * W1 ciiccis. 

The seasons come and go. After 
external examining, some holiday - 
and for me, early and voluntary retirc- 
mem is it very selfish to say that the 

inHn rbed ™ n % f ? n of the universities 
today can stand in the way of scho- 
larship and wntina. at Ipmi 


v— a hope thatif the OU is 
thrown. to the wolves, we fat muttons 
may be spared The V-Cs are so used 
o dealing with parlour leftists that 1 
they cannot grasp theobvious, that this 
new high and dry breed of'rlglu-vying 
poliltcians are not con tent with symbol 
lie victories. ; . 

: The OU has ever been viewed by 
the. others as below the salt. I have 
coma sadly to appreciate why most of 
my erstwhile Birkbcck colleagues 
spend much of their time trying to Took 
like something very dull ana sound /an 
ordinary London college, rather than 
something quite extraordinary: • 
together with (he OU. Goldsmiths’ 
and the predous few fall-time colleges • 
of adult education they are a perpetual ■ 
pointer to altcmativq, directions and hC 
socially preferable mix of clients; but 


■ zi^ rr' 'frs. .-ana inwardness 


would be laughable to expect' a K 

S?S.r ,T,: a " d ,heFew V -S or heads 

wh S. have ,dcas Rpd that 
thetr offices turh most or their golden 
speeches into 


work to 

Md tfojtate or Of indi’Jfdtials! 
and the state), then reform apd ; corr«3 : 
; tion must come froiq Within the tibrpep 
rate entities, not from thesthtd. Butit' 
njust come. 1 ; 1 


crli.es as 1 (urfi io K ifch |3 
justified by Bennett ns a return to 
academic rigour and a purge of intel- 
lectual woolll ness. 

The princimil directions of change 
were mapped out in a 1980 critique or 
the endowment published by the con- 
servative Heritage Foundation. Ben- 
rtett, then still director bf the privately 
funded National Humanities Center in 
North Carolina, had a hand in the 
Heritage report and has faithfully 
executed its recommendations as 
chairman. 

Although it conceded that the en- 
dowment had financed some good 

NEH |u£ ntage ( re P° rt fl'gueifthat 
NEH, like its counterpart, the Nation- 

W 1 for . ,he Arts ’ h8d di- 
luted Its intellectual quality in order to 

expand its popular appeal. As a result, 

IS 8 § ra D ts underwritten many 

fh P r S. P ™ jects that nn ^ froi " 

the faddishly innovative" tp the “nar- 
rowly political and ideological". 

After his appointment in 1981 Bcn- 
£3 ldst ^ time fatting the huroanl- 
ties^mmunuy know that he intended, 

’SLSlSF’W ^ Fo . u . ndati °o^ 'fhii it, to 
support the humanities and stop fand- 

mg "sociological crusades". Oneof his 
w as to denounce' as “un- 
abashed socialist realism propaganda" 

t i A1 i!S u <! 1 B P nne “ acknowledges 

ISKfl &£& . 

fAW'P - Under his; own ,lead- 
bS n’i^ r S f^’ tbe endow ui8n( has 

Reviewers hBVe been askid tb ' 
: p tis|irq that projects 1 toufching bn^pqlK . 

" -''f v-i;, '-'T " 


ot 

; Human 
3 face of a 
i Reagan 

■ demon 

it 

v ticnl issues are huhinccd, and a division 
of special programmes, which cnnic in 

• tor sharp criticism in the Heritage 

• study, has been disbanded. 

Inevitably, the onslaught on what 
J Bennett and the Heritage Foundation 
regard as political propaganda has 

■ pcen interpreted by critics as u more or 

. fa 55 , cynical attempt to move the poli- 

ical ideology of the endowment closer 
to I he riglit. Thus several grants 
! awarded under Bennett have been 
; criticized in precisely the smiie terms 
Bennett and tile Heritage Foundation 
; huv ! c used to criticize the Duffey 
! r *jfilnic. Example: a grant of hundreds 
. nilllions of dollars to an avowedly 
conservative group to help it Ub.sc mi- 
; note newspaper articles about cunsti- 
tutiunnl issues. 

Bennett nevertheless scoffs at 
allegations that lie has politicized the 
foundation. ’’ I take some joy in the fact 
that to be criticized my views have to 
be caricatured and distorted," lie says. 
He ascribes much of the criticism to 
resentment on the part of people who 
are no longer receiving grants Because 
of the endowment’s new emphasis on 
mainstream scholarship. 

A number of Bennett’s views have 
undoubtedly been caricatured. Con- 
trary to what his critics say, he does not 
believe it possible or indeed desirable 
to root all political content and convic- 
tion out of the humanities. Nor docs 
the rightward tilt within the endow- 

IE 1 ? 5PP e y .W morc marked than 
tnc leftward tilt that characterized its 
philosophy under the Carter adminis- 
tration. 

Some swing of the ideological pen- 
dulum is clearly inevitable under a 
system which makes the chairman a 
political appointee. Duffey, Bennett's 
predecessor, received the chair- 
manship in partial reward for his 
sterhng performance in Carter’s pres- 
laentlaj campaign; not unnaturally, his 
'ticumbdney was marked by a special 

priorities^ *° ^ arler ad minist ration 

^ ho,hcr Bennett has 
S^?Z. b6 der ,n P.M«mg bis own 
S'W* stamp on the endowment. 

; MlSlWair. Hai “ n 0ffiCCrS 8nd tHe 
aclion ” have no1 

''SrtSEf ' ih ° re 8 ime ‘ Tbc notion 
Sexun 9“ 0| i | s. anathema to 

t Hcr“^T^ 5> Was P ill0ried ^ 

au&o?^ « ,ns J itllt l Dnal lawyer and 
SnLioJ rP ok str P n gIy critical of 

• 8e IS, , S S ® d a ma J° r rumpus when 

5 •jquest , bv .the Equgl 
W Commls- 
tiSn- rtf “vnder-represen ta - i 

mcnt’f.irJf dnl eS arn0tl E *hc endow- i 
far h frina'^i? 1° set n u m Crical goals < 

^ aud woipen. The « 

• ^udateerUal idea of : Aiflcrica ■*,' he ? i 


libraries and grants that enable xte 
Inrs to visit them. 

The preservation of scholarship e 
associated in Bennett's philos^ln 
with a campaign against wbit hi 
discerns as the intellectually uemj. 
and rhe sclf-indulgently absairc 
While the endowment will still happih 
fund unyonc who appears lobe on dx 
cutting edge of critical theory, Benue 
makes no secret of his distaste fa 
many of the more recent developnaiB 
in literary criticism and philosophy. 


“The larger point is not so mudiiu 
field or that field of semiotics a 
opposed lo traditional literal) 
theory," he says. "There is, and to 
arises in part from conventions d 
scholarship and in part from the press- 
ure to publish, a Kind of intereit u 
iriviulizatiou uf the disciplines tbt 
seems to be very bad for the future of 
the humanities. 

'it has something to do with spe- 
cialization. But it also has something? 
do with, for some, n nit -picking ^ 
position, and for others a kind of 
perverse pride in doing things of uw® 
I hat others cannot penetrate Ihetn. 

UndcrBcnnctt, themessagefrem'w 
endowment is that the humanities aa 
be made accessible without comptjto 
ising academic standards. He 
accordingly, preached and paid 
back - 10 -basics philosophy designed^ 
stimulate new interest in the great 
of western civilization, among soli- 
dary school teachers as well as m 
versity lecturers. , 

Under one new programme, 
example, the endowment 
money for secondary school teaoo 
to spend six weeks being 
university luminaries. The emp^si 
firmly on great texts - the 
range from Chaucer to Viratl 
on teaching techniques. Wiw". 
also carried his crusade to the uaiv^ 
ties, excoriating postgraduateM i 
for allowing themselves to 
smorgasbord of dispiriting ^ , 
plines devoid of any genuine ques 
wisdom; . . Bf0 . 

To many in the humanirirt- . 
nett's drive to return to 1 
abolish relativism is at bto 
minded, at worst an unrfwj 
attempt by a political a PP?^L j[ [ eJ . 
meddle in the work of the ■JJJJj, 

But Bennett, while he dearly « 

change the climate of opin' n ^ 
humanities, claims to Jwj’Sjp. 
personal preferences out ofm® 
ment’s grant-making procea _ ^ 

Nor is he convinced that i * ^ 
“politicization" is responsiD ^,) 
tfie controversy that b « 
his tenure: “I think part 
wanting me to say mat everri 
ape doing in the humanities . ^ 

£gkaSS8g&: 

TjssassSts 

would not be credible if I 100 
vitw,” • r * 
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Judy Attfield considers a subject poised on the great divide between art and science 


-natai" has a rather androgynous 
■ «Vnofccd betwen aesthetics and 
j£try P neither wholly, art nor wholly 
tnre- across the divide of the two 

3J£, it identifies with both. There 
So the social divide which separates 
„Uh its elite connotation, from the 
Sv overalls image of engineering. It 
t this seemingly unreconctlable com- 
y nation which continues to confuse 
theidentiiy of design and wh.ch serves 
o explain the stormy and roundabout 
route it has taken to obtain a place in 
the education establishment. 

From the inception of the first 
school of design in 1837 to the institu- 
tion of the first degrees in design in 
m2 the discipline has had to fight to 
Bin professional status and academic 
rHoectability. While fine art along 
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Biiholher liberal subjects, continues 
to lose credibility, design is seen - by 
the Government - as a subject worth 
promoting in the interests of com- 
merce, a relevant subject. 

At present the growth area is aimed 
at the non-designer: the consumer and 
design management in industry. Since 
1982 the Department of Trade and 
Industry has invested £lOm in a design 
for profit project and a funded consul- 
tancy scheme for industry. At the 
other end of the scale the Royal 
College of Art’s education unit has 
been talking about broadening the net 
to catch potential consumers young by 
initiating them into “good design ’ as 
early as infant school. Since the I96Us 
there have been attempts to introduce 
design into secondary schools as part 
of a core curriculum but art and design 
are still regarded os areas for the less 
academically able. It is only since 1982 
dial engineering departments of uni- 
versities have jointly agreed to accept 
design as part of their A level entry 
requirements and that only from an 
approved list of examination boards. 

Design, in its broadest and ideal 
sense, encompasses the whole process 
which resolves and enables u feasible 
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Design for learning 


product to be manufactured. But what 
industry calls the “sound commercial 
product” rarely emanates solely from 
the expertise of a professional desig- 
ner. More often than not it is shaped by 
an amalgam of tacit traditional prac- 
tice, policy formulated by a board of 
directors, and market research. How 
the activity is represented on most 
design courses ana by professionals is 
much more to do with the separate 
business of conceptualizing the form of 
the object in Question. It is more to do 
with art in tne guise of design, of 
aesthetics and a standard of taste. 

Most courses have treated design as 
if it were an autonomous activity. 
When students get a glimpse of the real 
world, through n placement in indus- 


try, they find that the extent of deci- 
sion making which they actually have 
under their own control may be as 
limited as choosing between one of two 
colours, revamping an old design with 
a few details to make it different, or 
interpreting a pattern specified in 
detail by a client (a non-designer) into 
a drawing to programme a machine 
like a jacquard loom. 

Our design colleges still retain the 
art school ethos which sees artists as 
highly original individuals seeking to 
express themselves through their art. 
Designers, however, must learn to 
mediate, to work in a team and 
interpret the client's ideas in terms of 
production and budget constraints - an 
activity requiring a practical approach 


rather than inspiration. Contemporary 
art and design education is based on 
reforms stimulated by the National 
Advisory Council of. Art Education 
under Sir William Colds trenm (Slade 
professor of fine art ) in the early 1960s, 
ami a series of moves to match awards 
to the academic establishment and the 
funding system. The Coldstream re- 
port gave new prestige and respectabil- 
ity to design by coupling it with fine art 
under the new Diploma in Art and 
Design (Dip AD), li recommended 
four areas of specialization which 
emphasized the new philosophy of 
“broad context" in keeping with the 
liberal education it considered 
appropriate, ratheT than the narrow 
technical training offered by the 


A tale of two cultures 


When "design’ 1 is used In the more commercial 
sense -for Instance when we are told In an ad that a 
product Is "made by design” - the meaning Is 
different again. Here wc arc dcullng with Image, 
the styling of a product like a car or a toothbrush, 
whose looks embody meanings connected with 
status and performance. Often, It refers to the 
outer covering alone, separate from (lie "works". 
Sometimes It Is just a detail as In the so-called 
"designer pen”, an ordinary ball point In a 
coloured plastic casing with a transfer pattern 
added toll. It Is the artistic touch which is supposed 
to give It a luxurious appearance which will justify 
the added expense. 

This attitude to design, of regnrdlng It ns an 
added extra, a more self-conscious finish, rather 
than a whole process of working out the best 
materials, shape and method of manufacture to 
roake a product which will function well at a 
reasonable cost, was the very thing William Morris 
warned against. 

Morris, the spokesman for the arts and crafts 
movement, voiced Ihe ideas of a generation of 
e-makers of the nineteenth century who per- 
telved a connexion between aesthetics and moral- 
ly- that beauty was the formal outcome of a thing 
jade with honesty and !H for its purpose. Strongly 
attached to this was the notion that an object to be 
ruhr beaullfal had to be pleasurable to make, 
“fclul and available to all. In this way, It was 
“jught, art could be Inserted into the everyday 
of ordinary people and not kept as the 
. prerogative of a particular class, or, 

Srrl 8 t0 Morris, “the swinish luxury of the 
^Morris could not reconcile the dehumanlz- 
5 todnstrlal process necessary to mass produc- 

2? the making of beautiful and noble 
oWbcIs, 

fo rt Exhibition of 1851 revealed the poor 
' of British design compared to Confinen- 

wj competitors and brought fresh resolves to 
in S ve ) he aesl hetlc education of manufacturers 
n^ ..n ca Ptore wider export markets. A story 
SLu. . ,he one we hcap today. The person 
"™ugol In to rescue the situation was Henry Cole, 
i J acrvant with an Interest In design. His first 
lkfeLi .L° reor santze the design schools estab- 
fofILn but 1852 torn b y controversy and 

cunijjj ^ did by introducing art education Into the 
elementary schools and turning the 
CfdiL„ ?°! °* Design (later to become tbe Royal 
of Art) Into the Metropolitan School or 
TVh?. i nt ® DP Males) under the newly formed 
BEW 0 ? 1 Practical Art of the Board of Trade. 
^7, y tim e It moved to South Kensington in 1857 it 
tbe Nrtkmal Training School, Its main 
*' aaKSv?^\ nt ! W: 10 U*alji art teachers for the 
tai :TI * original project for produc- 

L? Hal,des ^ was abandoned and In Us 
' rleu ^'^centrwlzed institution controlling the 
J* 01 ? South Kensington system of art 
... wiob based on mechanical repeated copying 


from a standard drawing book. Cole succeeded in 
making the system self-supporting by enlisting 
financial support from industry, encouraging the 
entry of middle-class students Into the art schools 
and by using a “payment by results" method of 
paying the urt teachers which depended on 
students* performance which could conveniently 
control expenditure through regulating exam 
standards. 

The only part or Cole’s educational programme 
which dealt directly with design was the establish- 
ment of a collection of “teaching pieces" at (he 
South Kensington museum intended for the in- 
struction of craft apprentices. For the education of 
the public in general he mounted exhibitions such 
as the famous “Chamber of Horrors" which 
showed “examples of the false principles of 
decoration". Wc were reminded by Ihe V & A's 
recent “Taste” exhibition that it still Includes In its 
custodial role that of the guardian of good taste. 
Since the opening of the Boilerhouse project 
funded by (he Conran foundation there seems to 
hove been a policy of promoting the modern 
movement style as the “good design" model of 
current good taste in Industrial products. Their 
defence against the criticism that they do not 
represent popular taste is in asserting thal “good 
taste” can be “scientifically determined", very 
reminiscent of the statement made by the unnamed 
government inspector, thought to be a caricature 
of Cole in Hard Times, who said: “What Is called 
Taste, Is only another name for Fact. 

It is difficult to envisage a return lo Victorian 
unquestioning acceptance of the old orthodoxy of 
academic principles. But there is a reactionary 
tone about the “neo-academlcism" lobby which 
reflects current materialistic concern with scien- 
tific training towards practical ends rather than in 
education for developing the lndividual. It is 
surprising to find this view, well known to be that 
of the Thatcherite Manpower Services Commis- 
sion, echoed by left-wing political optolw on art 
and design education, albeit for different inten- 

tl0 On the left there are those who advocate more 
emphasis on skills and knowledge In art and design 
education and less on cnHlvnttogcreatlvI^touse 
fine art attitudes encourage elitism. This view 
advocates design as a cultural activity whose aims 
should be to benefit society rather than l ® devriop 
tbe Individual in which art Is 2 

vehicle. The Intention Is commendable but it o 
difficult to see how skills and knowledge rione will 
achieve the required result. They are, of course, 
- much easier to teach and to evaluate, Mjj as 
they do on unquestioning acceptance i of a bodyqf 
knowledge artd a right way of working, pis 


; qualities needed In designing aim 
" “ShBlfflc problem-iolvlni .ppn.Mli alone (» 


not enough in design, because it depends entirely 
on a mechanistic establishment of the problem very 
precisely at (he beginning and leaves no room for a 
pragmatic adjusting to problems as they arise. It 
also entirely overlooks the aesthetic dimensions of 
design. The short-lived school of Ulm in Germnny 
under Tomds Maldonado (J956-mid*l960s) put 
this operational research method Into practice but 
was not able to solve the problem of style by 
scientific analysis. 

One answer offered (o the problem of the 
aesthetic dimension Is the contention Hint the 
appearance and form of objects arc their cultural 
function. But use alone does not tnke care of wants, 
desires, pleasure, joy or delight; and It Is (hat 
impulse which operates most strongly in Ihe 
market place when people are allowed choice. 
Some see artists' crafts as the space in which 
designers can fed part of a decorative tradition 
dented them by the austere unadorned modern 
movement machine aesthetic Imposed by Ihe 
economics of moss production. 

This idea of a two-tier economy In which 
industrial design for mass pro duct Ion can coexist 
with artistic craft production Is very dose to the 
adaptation of the arts and crafts ideas of Morris by- 
people like Ashbee, Glmson, Barnsley, and most 
significantly by W. R. Lcthaby. He was an 
architect and first professor of design at the Royal 
College of Art in 1 900 when once again an attempt 
was made to train designers for Industry. He was 
also founder member or the Design and Industries 
Association, and principal of the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts. He was particularly Interested In 
encouraging the cooperation of architects with 
artist craftsmen and he considered' iudiistrial 
design a '“second order, lesser craftsmanship" 
necessary to provide “the community of plain 
honest folk" commodities at moderate prices. 

The two-tier class-bound economy which catego- 
rizes high-with-art process with craft, and low- 
wllhout-art process with mass production is stlli 
with us and Is reflected In our art and design 
education. While fine art has been marginalized, 
what was once called craft, and Is now subsumed 
under design, has filled the space art vacated. 
Many of the BA graduates of art and design 
courses call themselves artist/craftsmen and 
women. They produce modern-day art objects In 
the form of ceramics, textiles, graphics, and iw on. 
The Mellpr committee report on the design of 
British consumer goods published last year con- , 
firmed the view that Industry consider design 
graduates “high qn Imagination but lacking In 
knowledge of industrial processes". . 

The duality of design jam between conceptual 
and technical processes continues lo defy a satisfac- 
tory educational solution while the social divide 
Still crisis between the prestigious art-orientated 
degree courses with technical cqntenLarid lower* 

; status technically orientated non-degree courses 
.' which do not allow creativity. 


National Diploma ill Design fNDD). 

1) fine art; 2) lexiiles'fashinn; 3) 
graphics; arid 4) three dimensional 
design (the lust used ns an umbrella to 
cover a whole variety of disparate 
subjects ranging from iheaire and 
interior design to product design, cera- 
mics. jewellery and furniture). Stu- 
dents applying to the three-year 
DipAD courses had to have completed 
a foundation course, to he 18 years old 
and to have a minimum of five O level 
passes. 

The NDD which the DinAD re- 
placed was brought in in 1946 as an 
" attempt to channel a branch of art 
education specifically to producing 
industrial designers, or what John 
Gloag called The Missing Technician 
In industrial Traduction. Craft was 
treated as irrelevant in an age of mass 
production although it continued to be 
taught In many courses. By 1957 the 
NDD was being assessed by the Free- 
man report as inadequate and just as a 
way ot producing highly qualified 
“manual labourers’. The Intention of 
the DipAD was to produce pro- 
fessional designers: “DipAD must 
turn out executive material - the sort 
of people who will be hirers and firers 
of men”. The morc academically 
directed DipAD with its 15 per cent 
course content of art history and 
complementary studies saw fine art as 
the focal point' of a broad generalized 
education. 

There were many doubters at the 
lime who felt that such a course would 
reproduce the mistakes of the Royal 
College and merely succeed in turning 
out another generation of art teachers 
rather than me much needed designers 
for industry. It also reinforced ihe 
two-tier class division even further 
between the idea of an art-orientated 
designer educated to be a decision- 
maker and the vocational course tech- 
nician trained to follow instructions. 

The Coldstream recommendations 
enabled □ break with the Government- 
controlled examination system which 
had existed since 1853. At the same 
time the National Council of Diplomas 
in Art and Design undcT Sir John 
Summerson (architectural historian 
r and curator of the Sir John Soane 
f Museum) was set up as an independent 
1 validating body in charge of scrutiniz- 
l ing curricula, standards of admission, 
f performance und quality of courses. Its 

y first task was to pick out the schools 
ii which would be allowed to award the 
1 new DipAD. Out of 170 cstablish- 
v ments 59 were favoured with the 
privilege, farming a new elite in art 
education with a qualification in- 
c tended to be equivalent to those 
\ awarded by the new college of ad- 
* vanced technology. But when Ihe 


vanced technology. But when the 
Robbins report or 1963 recommended 
that 10 CATs should he given universi- 
ty stnius by being allowed to coufcr 
first degrees, an colleges saw them- 
selves railing behind in the funding 
pecking order and pressed far equal 
status. 

In 1967 the Roynl College of Art was 
made on independent universftv able 
to award its own MA degrees. There 
were still no first degrees in design, 
however, because universities only 
offered fine art. The Council for 
National Academic Awards, estab- 
lished in 1964 was able to validate 
degree courses in institutions other 
than universities. Since 1972 degrees in 
art and design have been available by 
adapting DipAD courses. They arc not 
independent like the RCA b’ut must 
face constant scrutiny from the CNAA 
committee for art and design. 

It was hoped that tbe integration of a 
number of art Colleges with 
polytechnics in the 1970s would effect 
some contact between art and en- 
gineering but this has not happened 
yet. The Design Council strategy to 
extricate design from its art connota- 
tions has been to redefine its areas of 
activity under the headings of Indush 
rial Design responsible for “appear- 
ance of products and the way in which 
people use them” and Engineering 
Design in charge of “products’ per- 
formance and production". The ‘prob- 
lem is aligning this formulation with 
existing design education. In the De- 
sign Council handbook on design 
courses it stales that: . . it is now 

very much a case of art or design,' 
rained than art and design, as was once 
the case,” The fact is that what it calls 
“very art orientated . . . so-called 
design courses ... in areas such as 
printmaking. textiles, ceramics, 
graphics and illustration", still vastly 
outnumber courses on industrial/pro- 
duct de sign and engineering design. 
The author is an interior and textile 


designer. She teaches p dr t- time and 
works as a colour c6nsu front. 
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Innovation and consultation 

Tltc consultative [inner on Pit Future — 

Dt-ivfa/witw i»f i/i r CMA A \t A endemic 

!! uI !S! i ;\ °! Level issued p A Rernatf 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPL^^ 


* o«ufi iii wnucrfiruautuf Level issued 
hy CNAA in Muy. |*W3 did not spring 
out of nowhere. bin its origin was not 
the problems of iiuliuiiul pluiniing 
which formed much of the background 
to the University Grants Committee 
and the National Advisory Body docu- 
ments. The CNAA pajrcr was the 
outcome of a wide-ranging two-day 
seminar with invited participants, 
many of whom had produced substan- 
tial papers for discussion on pre- 
identified topics. 

The indications that a considered 
review of this kind was limelv do not 
need to he rehearsed here : they jto set 
out in the preface to the consultative 
paper. They can he summarized 
though hy a sense that despite the very 
many and often far-r eliciting innova"- 
tions which hail uikcn place m Urirish 
higher education - especial! v the pub- 
lic sector - over the last 2u years or so 
there is still room in make the system 
more innovative, more flexible, and 
more responsive to demand particular- 
Fy as the resources available to the 
system shunk in real terms. 

Although the papers which were 
rend and discussed at the seminar 
explored sonic fundamental - even 
philosophical - questions (such as: 
what do we mean bv degree mid hv 
honours’.' What shoufd be our criteria 
of assessment?) the main focus of the 
consultative paper was more down to 
earth. Essentially it is asking the 
question: are then: ways in which the 
CNAA's own policies and regulations 
should be developed so as to encour- 
age greater flexibility, mid to allow 
institutions more easily to satisfy the 
future demand for higher educa'iion? i 
in other words, how can the CNAA , 
ensure that its academic policies and r 
regulations do not act us obstacles to i 
the kinds of educational developments i 
which might take place in the 1990s? i 
The first key issue identified in the 
paper was access, and the more spcci- h 
fie question: why does the overall v 

nnitfni i\f i i.j i . 


R. A. Barnett of the Council for 
National Academic Awards discusses 
the future development of the 
CNAA’s academic policies 
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pattern of ouaiifica lions held by en- 
trants to CNAA-approved courses so 
little deviate from the norm of A levels 


— . — - mi. iiuiLu ui icveis 

(or. ttielr equivalent in terms oF BEC 
ana TEC qualifications and so forth)? 
Why. m other words, arc there so few 
non-standard entrants? 

The responses were remarkably uni- 
torm. Essentially they arc saying that 
while there is a low take-up rate among 
non-stand urd entrants, this is noi due 
IP «>* CNAA's regulations, nor is it 
due to institutions' own internal poli- 
cies. ‘ 

_ ■'! nsw .°I scoms *° lic - first, in the 

v. NAA s subject boards, who arc like- 
ly to raise awkward questions about 
non-completion rales (which Instim- 
tlons behevc are likely to rise, ifa more 
nexlble admissions policy is adopted). 
And second, it; is due to the resource 
weightings for part-time study, dnd the 
personal financial disincentives which 
the part-time student Faces. 

Individual institutions have their 
part to play in opening up access to 
higher education through their own 

policies and practices. Institutions very 

How the CNAA Intend to build 
debate? m ° V? forward Train this 

f . S,n J* W79, the CNAA has con- 
(inued to keep Its regulations under 
review, and has made modifications 
to the regulations as a matter of 
routine. During the last two years for 

Mflllinlf . WP hava Minfin a_. ii * 


i- often express support for admission urt 
the basis nl applicants’ past informal 
learning udiiciwincnix and this is a 
d view which the CNAA supports and 
it wishes M give practical assistance in 
’t implementing. 

e A mini her of institutions alsu 
□ touched on access courses themselves 
y and -suggested t hut the CNAA might 
actually formally recognise these 
i courses. The CNAA has always been 
JvlucMiit in gci down that' road. 

’ However, access courses are being 
encouraged, and a leaflet is being 
produced for general consumption 
which will cunifiin a comprehensive list 
of access courses. 

The second set nf issues in the paper 
was concerned with curriculum in- 
novation - or the apparent lack of it. 
The paper suggested that the range of 
curricula objectives is often fairly nar- 
row especially in terms of the wavs in 
wliieh the student's achievement of 
objectives is concerned. 

Institutions are saying that they arc 
m favour of curricula innovation, par- 
ticularly the developments which en- 
courage a problem setting and a prob- 
lem solving approach, focused much 
more on the needs and interests of the 
individual. The underlying message 
though seems to be that the kev 
explanation for mu moving rapidly 
ahead in this way lies principally in the 
inertia of the academic community 
itsell. the depart men ml structure and 
the siihject-hnsed interests of staff. 

.... , s > s the case, the main responsi- 

bility fur change presumably lies then 
within the institutions themselves. But 
many institutions seem to he saying 
that the CNAA could assist, not just 
on technicalities like reviewing the 
requirements for invigilated examina- 
tions. or investigating the extended use 
of iruiiseripis. and the development of 
student profiles, hut even more hv 
.setting the right climate for Innova- 
tion. T his is something that the CNAA 
would want to act on, though it will 
meyituhiy consume resources. 

The thud issue ill the paper wns this: 
™ r . is l ” canl hy a course of study at 
nny level. Can it he fixed in terms of 
me number of curricula hours, or ihd 

i° f y ? ats (,c ! l,e minimum 
duration), or in terms of the student's 
registration period (ic the maximum 
duration of a course)? 

That leads to the question: should 
students he permitted to opt in and opt 
nut. and switch modes at will, as their 
needs change? If we move in this 
country to a more ready acceptance of 
credit transfer and credit accumulation 
across institutions, are we going ro be 

courJ"? retain ,hC co,lce P t “a 


l On these matters, institutions were 
I generally keen (hut the CNAA should 
i introduce more flexibility over the 
I formal parameters of u course, such as 
its length, the student's registration 
period, and the opportunities for stu- 
dents to step on and step off. 

Bui institutions pointed out that 
moves of this kind would not be 
uniformly supported across all subject 
areas - engineering was mentioned as 
an area where moves towards greater 
flexibility would not be accepted. And 
the few responses we received from 
professional bodies also bore this out. 

The fourth sot of issues considered 
focused on the present patterns of 
CNAA awards. And here there were 
two key issues. The first was whether 
there should be a new role for the 
CNAA certificate, tying it in explicitly 
to other CNAA awards. This might he 
especially welcome to part-rime ma- 
ture students who wished to sec some 
tangible evidence of their achieve- 
ments and progress. (The certificate is 
intended for one year full-time 
courses, which bring students to n 
point equivalent to the end of (lie first 
year of an honours degree course.) 

It is clear from the responses (hut 
there is widespread support for a 
development of this kind, so that the 
certificate becomes the first rung on a 
A- .j r r- of HWanJ ext *-’nding through (he 
LJipHE to degree and honours level, 
and possibly even to u PhD. 

Thoughts of this kind also have 
implications for the second main issue 
m relation to our present pattern of 
“wards - the relationship between the 
CNAA awards of degree and degree 
with honours. At present, slightly 
more than 70 per cent of CNAA- 
reglslcrcd students on first degree 
courses Inke the award of honours 
degree (with the rest taking the de- 
gree) though this proportion varies 
considerably across subject areas. 

Mils is not to suy that the prog- 
rammes leading to tfic awards should 
always he kept separate. Indeed, many 
institutions associated with the CNAA 
have developed ‘’undifferentiated" 
schemes (as they arc often called) 
which may lead to cither or even both 
awards providing the CNAA can lie 
assured that the qualitative difference 
is hemg maintained. 

Arising from this structure of 
awnrds, the consultative paper idcnli- 
™ several questions. Including: 

• Why, in certain subject areas, is the 


Course 
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award or decree almost unknown, 
whereas in other areas, the award of 
nonoars is rarely available? 

• How |n any event is the qualitative 
distinction between the degree with 
honours and the degree to be main- 
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Learning the lessons and looking ahead 


fhe regulations are sometimes used In 
the validation process to stand In the 
way of course proposals. And it is 
ulsp felt that the subject boards 


ti<m of part-Urne courses leadln. fn ° r *1? «Bul»tlon4. In 
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students aged und^r 21 to part-time 
courses, fright of students To 
remain on an honours course and Hie 
opportunities to. design courses lead- 
ing to both degrees and honours 
degrees (the so-called undifferenti- 
ated schemes).. 

Other piatters in the pipe-line 
proposal to allow the 
CNAA fa delegate to Instlfuflohs 
authority to admit suitably qualified 


on the one hand, and their Imple- 
mentation, especially by subject 
boards, on the other. ' . ■ 

: On th|s fhmt, the CNAA has 
recently Issued a fetter to the prlnelp- 

'r, and „ d,rect 2. , : sor “l 1 polytechnics 
and colleges. The letter serves as a 1 
Spring 'ftter to copies of the 1 
C .. A « s res P°t»ses , W the NAB con- 
sullatlve pAper, and: to the UGC 
rt also indicates that we ; 


authority to admit suitably qualiffed 1 fetter But^ Tt 

~ sa as 

paper Is that the main focus of come em b edS ln ?h ri 

n te lH}S n sh , ouW be ,he facl that the process, and. act as unreasSnhia 

OexlbiJify - Indeed liberality - of the barriers to . Innovation. We . would 

regulations has not always been fully also want to consider ‘wKth^ Jh. 
taken up by ins«tutJpn ?; _ _ 


Second, we will want to consider 
whether saeh fundamental assump- 
tions should be opened up within (he 
validation process; and whether In 
other words, such fundamental 
.aspects of a course could become the 
object of negotiation, between: the 
course team and the Visiting parly. 
And that raises a fundamental ques- 
tion! Is there anything which should 
be considered as the essentials, which 
should not, under any circumst- 
ances, be open to negotiation? 

i»i h . >! he cbief officer's letter 
indicates that We shall need lb consid- 
er how the process of reviewing a 
course can be ^n moi*e a genuinely 
open dialogue among peers. : 

Putting ; the issues , In this way 
suggesbr the GNAA needs to recij- 

iSw S 8 * the In which Us 
validation processes are structured 


undergraduate awards - and (his 
seems to be an area in which some 
polytechnics in particular are them- 
sclvcs takinp an initiative, by estab- 
lishing for themselves an InstUullon- 


J. nt rrmii me tiiAA needs to rprno. . " wie 10 qeveiQD a new aren nt 

<0 iw C0SB ^’ f 1 ,hrec 'hlngs. nlze that, (he Ways lq whlch^tfs flex,bl, hy is that of credltaccumula 

da^nVa| h c l**., '* \ Wch ^ validation process^ are sTruch,rS ^ and credft lrarJfcr fe gr e rol 

^ ^ TJ 3Ct as h8rrt ^ to InnS He / e i h f e are ‘ “ "twolreL of 

S IS b«- . And so we have fllso lnvited Institu. Potential Innovation. The first k 

SL S flri 11 b* 1 Va "W^ Uons (0 provide evidence of dljflnil. assisting instltufions • to develop 


... iiicinavivc an insuiution- 
based credit accumulation scheme, in 

roiLVi* BWards of certificate, 
uiptfis, degree and honours degree 

f h c ‘ “ ™"gs Inlhe ladder. And here 

1.«ib . w ** Wflnt lo review its 
certificate award, to sec iflts status 
needs to be sharpened In any way so 

as to assist developments of thh kind. 

The fourth area of ftiture action is 

a V 1 CW he i d by * hc CNAA 

that Ihe CNAA can itself often per- 
ro * e encouraging 
. worthwhile Innovations. And we bc- 

K5f',° ne J are ? 111 wh,ch we might 

-SvtMHiJi ^f lo P 8 new area of 
linn b i y *i at accredit accumula- 
Uon and credit transfer in general. 
i*f£ e J. h ere are, for us, two areas of 




tauiL’d? Whai is meant hv it? Wlial 
criteria should be employed to assess a 
programme of study or a student’s 
performance to he worthy of one or 
other of the awnrds? 

• Is it right that the award of degree 
be available at all for the student who 
finis at honours, while no mailer what 
level of achievement is nllnincd hy the 
degree student, lie or she is unable lo 
be awarded a degree with honours? 

• Should n student have an automatic 
right to be reassessed for the award «>f 
degree - following failure either at 
honours or at degree? 

Underlying these questions - to 
which the CNAA received quite diffe- 
rent kinds of answers from institutions 
- there seems to he more general kinds 
of consideration: 

• What are the distinctive roles (it 
any) of the two awards of degree and 
degree with honours to he? 

• Is 11 realistic for the CNAA award of 
the degree to play so many different 
roles - or should a new kind of award, 
say pass degree, be introduced for 
those who narrowly Tail honours? 

On the other hand, if one believes 
that there is a large constituency of 
people - particularly adults, often 
without ninny or any qualifications - 
who would like to be able to take 
advantage of higher education the 
question racing us j s , how can we adapt 
our present arrangements to assist that 
aspiration? How then, in principle, cun 
we get the quart into the pint pot? 

. Nnw. the first proposal - encourag- 
ing a .significant numfier of students 
into part-time higher education - does 
not seem to have been given very much 
explicit consideration. Certainly the 
NAB inis adopted revised formulae for 
weighting part-lime study more gener- 
ously (so far as resource allocution is 
concerned). And the UGC ton is 
turning its attention lo Ihe same prob- 
lem. Is it the case that this policy is 
ocing_ taken on board somewhat sur- 
reptitiously without being recognized 
as a deliberate policy of shifting in a 
niRjor way the shape of higher educa- 
tion in Great Britain? 

The other major policy option which 


•ban the honouR hT 611 '^ ^ 
obtained as the initiai^^r W 
Wo should note that this 2nr ' r,Cari,,fl 
suggests itsciras a5 0 S i 0 P n ^ ^ 
consideration whctheTi^ii? S* 
" present system or whether 
. n situation in which a 

1 number of sludems aalnpih^ ttf,! 

qualification via narS, ^ IIMi!l 

saying that thcyare auHSP ir ‘ 
two-yen r course ^ hs 

\u C l r 0 F ,crall y silent abouuh l 
Jhty find acceptable the possible ^ 
, supienec »if that viewpoint -ihai mjm 

jSi?; V ,,ali f‘ ed "nd kcea JjH 
i M'cr education will be unablefeX 
, f* • j 1 ! 11 1,11,1 the unsatisfied demaoji 

■ grow. ,iI Kr C ' dl,c,,tlon wiU continued 

i w Sl ft,r US , u ,e S 0llc § cs ,n Endandsnd 
Wales and ihe Scottish institutions irs 
umcerned. the message seems to k 
not t int a new CNAA suWegw 
award should be introduced, but tin 
we should seek to reassert and darih 
the role of the Diploma of Hichci 
Educanon and should collaborate with 
, 1 .Y c und ,hc equivalent SconhA 
bodies over sub-degree provision it 
general. 

One response would be to embark 
on a major modification of the struc- 
ture of awards, particularly at ibt 
undergraduate level. The other » 
non. and this is the sixth set of issues 
which was raised in the CNAA paper, 
is that of developing in a fairly sp 
teimitie way the opportunities for cre- 
dit accumulation and credit transfer 
across institutions. The basic idea b 
that students could receive a standard 
amount « if credit for studies which tier 
had successfully completed. This 
would enable students more easily to 
move from one institution to another 
its their needs and interests change 
The trick is to generate that kindd 
flexibility without at the same tim 
either imposing a uniform grid or 
structure to which courses have to 
eon form or establishing an unwieldy 
bureaucracy that might make transfer 
between institutions more rather that 
less problematic. 

lust it ut ions were also saying that 
moves to opening up opportunities far 
credit accumulation should not 
threaten (he intellectual Integrity and 
coherence of the students' programme 
of stuily. This is elcnrly an important 
iiiniicr, which ciimiot be ducked. 

What is being said to us is that it is 
not 1 lie regulations in Ihemselvn 
which are 11 problem. The problem 
rather is one of implementation and a 
style. Short of starting nil over again 11 
is doubtful whether there is any sin# 
way in wliieh the regulations can K 
made more accessible and more"u«r- 
friendly”. 

But the way in which the LTiAa 

I iresents its regulations can surely only 
Hive a marginal effect. For we aw 
dealing here with fundaments 
assumptions about higher educate 
which are deeply embeaded within tat 
academic community. 

The author is assistant registrar nt & 
Council for National Acedtm 
Awards. 

granted specific amounts of credit for 
their past Informal learning adite*- 
ments. . 

The other area of development, 
far as credit accumulati 011 ,s frL 
ccrned, is the proposal by 
individuals would be able to rfg»| 
directly with Ihe CNAA 
would assess their past qtunfWJ* 

an/I at vi> thorn n credit raiiOgi 8 » 


ff seems, though ft Is difficult to be 
sure, (hat some institutions feel (hat 


nrnc P « n TH .M' •«* vwmwjiqr, ^uns 10 provide evidence of dliTlcul- toslltutions to develon 
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truuiu assess imru 

and give them a credit rating, s 
that basis Identify a program! 
study perhaps drawn from nt<m 
one institution which would e 
(he student to gain the award 
aimed at. h 

The future demands on a 
education In the 1990s are uw 
but no single grand policy mi 
will meet our fiiture needs, tin 
too that we have to move for* 
a number of fronts, wfint 
“evolutionary pluralism • 
Many polytechnics and colieg 
their. responses, have sold to 
the “great debate” is welcome- 
should merely be part of a r° 
dialogue. The CNAA Js djg ' 
transblnary forum should oe r 

provide an enabling fr® 18 ® J 
the end, how far use Is mo 
frantewo^k is largely a matter 
institutions themselves. ■ ( 
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Ever since intelligence tests were in- 
troduced into the educational system, 
their use has been controversial. With 
the development of comprehensive 
schools, most local education author- 
ities in England and Wales have aban- 
doned the 11-plus examination which 
in die past served as the main means of 
selecting children for different forms 
of secondary education. Even so. in- 
telligence tests are still often used as an 
aid m grouping pupils within schools as 
well as in the identification and assess- 
ment of children with special educa- 
tional needs. 

Questions such as the validity of the 
concent of general ability, whether 
“intelligence" can he reliably mea- 
sured and to what extent individual 
differences in ability arc the result of 
generic or environmental factors all 
continue to be the subject of debate - a 
debate which is not always conducted 
in an atmosphere of calm academic 
objectivity, but at times becomes he- 
ated and even acrimonious. This is not 
altogether surprising, since the issues 
involved cannot he divorced from 
ethical, social and political considera- 
tions. It is always useful to see such 
issues in their historical context , and so 
a warm welcome can be accorded to 
Gillian Sutherland's scholarly book, 
which aims to investigate the roles 


which aims to investigate the roles 
played by the idea and techniques of 


played oy tnc idea ana techniques or 
mental measurement in the English 
slate education system in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century 
(it should be noted that, despite the 
subtitle, Wales also receives some 
attention from the author). 

The work falls into two parts. The 
fust three chapters deal with the 
beginning of classification in English 
stale schools and the growing use of 
techniques of mental measurement in 
the identification of mentally hand- 
icapped children. As it was in this 
context that intelligence tests were first 
used in the public education system, 
Sutherland considers that tracing early 
developments in the ascertainment 
and care of subnormal children makes 
j® appropriate introduction to the 
wok. However, the second part of the 
volume, which consists of seven chap- 
k i dca,s tofgely with the rise of 
the 1 l-p|us examination, is really a 
separate study and docs not link up 


Classroom 


history 


foe and Abuse of History: or how 
toe past Is taught 
by Marc Ferro 

reS!« dgc& Ke 8 an Pau *. £15.95 
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as ileal and tidy u«> has been suggested 
hy some other writers. She asserts that, 
in spile of the increasing focus on the 
selective process at U between the 
two wars, intelligence testing had mu 
been adopted on such a wide scale and 
hud not achieved such a dominance in 
l.e.a. practice hy 1940 as has been 
commonly assumed. 

Having declared her personal posi- 
tion at the outset - namely that in certain 
rather carefully defined situ at inns, men- 
tal measurement docs seem to have its 
uses - Sutherlands attempt in 
maintain a neutral stance in discussing 
issues that arouse considerable feei- 


A 11 examination nt a Camberwell School, 1906 


very smoothly with the first part. As 
the author herself acknowledges, the 


the author herself acknowledges, the 
two sections "remain two distinct case- 
studies with- different dynamics and 
crucially different rhythms of activity” . 

The chapters on mentally handicap- 
ped children form a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature, serving to remind 
us that many of our current concerns - 
such ns integration, extravagant local 
authorities and financial constraints on 
educational developments - arc not 
new. However, the discussion of mcn- 
tnl testing Is overshndowed by a con- 
sideration of questions relating to the 
growth of a national jtolicy for subnor- 
mal children and an examination of the 
pressures leuding to the greater in- 
volvement of education in the case of 
“feeble-minded” educablc children. 
Indeed, not enough basic information 
on Intelligence tests is provided in this 
section, and some of the details given 
in chapter four, which introduces the 


second part of the book, could have 
been included earlier, with benefit to 
the reader. 

The book goes 011 to discuss the 
development of individual and group 
techniques in measure intelligence in 


plus examinations were conducted be- 


tween 1919 and 1939. Her painstaking 
attempts to provide a full picture of 
local education authority practices 
over the timespun covered were frus- 
trated by “the incomplete and cryptic 
nature of so many Education Commit- 
tees' Minutes”. She unearthed an 
extraordinary diversity of examination 
procedures among local education au* 


techniques to measure intelligence in 
normal children, with an emphasis an 
the far-ranging influence or Godfrey 


Thomson and Moray House on Ihe 
procedures adopted in the 11-plus 
examination in England, and to a 
lesser extent, in wales. Sutherland 
dwells on the paradoxical situation in 
which Thomson was making a major 
contribution to the technology of men- 
tal measurement, while nt the same 


thoritics; frequent changes of practice 
within individual authorities over the 


time lie was challenging (he theoretical 
model of ‘‘general intelligence” put 
forward by Spearman and acceptea by 


many nt the time. Even though Suther- 
land went to considerable trouble to 


track down all possible sources of 
information, she found it extremely 
difficult to discover exactly how II- 


within individual authorities over the 
period; and widely differing percep- 
tions of, and attitudes towards, tnc 
value or menial testing. Both the text 
and tltc numerous footnotes show that 
sources of all kinds have been looked 
at with a penetrating and critical eye, 
but even so, Ihe author recognizes that 
some parts of her account may be open 
to challenge. 

Sutherland's main thesis, on the 
basis of the evidence available to her. 
is that the mental testing scene was not 


the notable phrase, that the medieval 
Scottish peasant was “quite happy and 

content. , . 


UllltUII • , 

The story about the Nuer explains 
how they have always lived close to 

.ml hrtur fnn/4 snnnlips have 


history. It is made to be the precise 
equivalent of the search for the prom; 
ised land and the books catalogue the 
very stones that mark this achieve- 


adequate preparation for discussing 
the ways in which the British involve- 


starvation and how food supplies have 
invariably been short. The remark 


ment. What is more surprising is that 
the opening chapter or the history 
book used in the fourth form should be 
devoted to Marco Polo and to his 


liivai uwwii « 

about the medieval peasant in Scot- 
land reveals that some teachers of 


ment in India is taught in British 
schools. Ferro prefers to give import- 
ance to the para-historical literature 
and to the works of such writers as 


B pastoral people of the 
HJ? Nile region. One of their tradi- 
mal stones relates how once upon a 
inH-JH. 5 stomach used to live an 
tn rt£f ndcnt in die bush, and used 
toiMtS u,xi , t1 smaH insects roasted by 
of tlle 8 rasses - That is to say 
anliS M, i Was not CTea tod with a 
t f , Was created and existed 
wai[ t i! ro ! n h m - Bill one day man went 
■ thp ell? m f^ e bush and came across 
Prttffiffi' He then put it in its 
bSSW 8 ?. took on lhe rcsponsl- 
ty of feeding it. But although, when 
J Lived by Itself It was 
JW-Wh.tto mdrsels of food, 
betaJa waB “stalled inside man it 
bow2Lu® re demfl ndrag. No matter 
- era vff ? 11 eats 11 ** always ready and 
'raving for more; ■ 1 •• • ■ 

as? wm written a short while 

Sbook L I) ■ in 'Scottish secondary 
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history make easy assumptions about 
the past, so that their pupils may grow 
up to think of their country as one that 
has been especially favoured by provi- 
dence. ,,, 


journey lo Cathay. And in this story, 
while Marco Polo is impressed by the 
beauty and the' wealth of- Kublai 

VL__I_ .nlnn, mnn MmBrtnhlf than 


Rudyard Kipling and Flora Annie 
Steel. But even supposing that this is a 


Schfinlr 'L. *, . r secondary 

3&i? ^.telling the story of 


uciu-c. 

It is the contention of Marc Ferro 
that the history which is taught to 
children is one which marks them for 
life. Our image of other peoples, and 
of ourselves, he believes, reflects this 
history and forms the roots of 
ism between nations. Therefois ;»»,».» 
studied the means by which children 
are educated in a number of different 
countries. He has examined the text- 
books, the stories and historical 
novels, the films and cartoons which 
are used in different parts of the wprifl, 
such as South Africa and Black Africa, 
Trinidad, India, Soviet Russia, Japan, 
the United States and elsewhere. He is 
on the look-out for ihe falstfication of 
the past, or for the assumptions that 
give a particular bias to the presenla- 
Bon of history. The result is a book that 

is filled with surprises. 
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■3bS!^W , !?r 8re shown as a sort 
• . ^* c, oib far the Scots. It contained 
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Perhaps Ferro has^an easy ta^et 
when he looks at the books which are 
used by the white fchildren of Johan- 
nesburg. Tt Is natural that the Oj«j 
Trek of - 1838 should be pieienMd I as 
the 1 fundamental issue In Afnkaaner 
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Khan's palace, more remarkable than 
anything (hat he had known in Venice, 
what he really finds surprising in 
Cathay is the variety of religions. He 
had come from Venice where only one 
religion was practised, and he is said to 
have been amazed to find a king who 
allowed his subjects to practise diffe- 
rent religions. This point is taught, 
according to Ferro, not only because 
the story of Marco Polo places South 
Africa on the routes of the great 
discoveries, but also because it is a way 
of presenting South Africa loo as a 
land of liberty and religious tolerance . 
Other elements arc later brought in, 
with accounts of- the Huguenot re- 
fugees escaping from the persecutions 
of Louis XIV, and other free citizens 
fighting against English domination. 
South Africa therefore, byher history, 
is a land of tolerance and welcome, and 
this white history, is seen more as a 
pilgrimage than as an understanding of 
the past. . 

But Marc . Ferro Is on less firm 
ground when lie writes about the 
British and India'. It could be that a 
reading of a limited number of secon- 

. dary!amhorWes'docs not constitute an 


Steel. But even supposing that this is a 
fair account of how British children 
learn about Britain in India, which it is 
almost certainly not, he seriously 
underrates the awareness of complex- 
ity which was shared by both these 
writers. Simplistic historical accounts 
of British India may glorify the Clives 


iugs has been reasonably successful. In 
the final chanter she does turn from 


the final chapter she docs turn from 
objective description toan explanation 
of what she calls "the pntchy and 


uneven understanding anil reception 
of mental measurement in Enel mid” 


or the Nicholsons, but thev also lay 
claim to longstanding British attempts 
to cultivate various forms and degrees 
of Indian independence, ft is also 
curious to reflect on the offical Endian 
desire to justify the unity of the 
sub-continent, which Ferro sees as 
depriving the peoples of India of part 
of their identity, when It was a Com- 
mon British idea that there were many 
fndias, "as multitudinous ds the sands 
of the sea” was how Flora Annie Steel 
put it. 

ThusFerro cannot hope tpdominatc 
all the many national approaches to 
history that he explores. Oral history, 
which he frequently refers to. Is bound 
to be fragmented, and the work of 
film-makers who ask individuals from 


of mental measurement in England” 
(the Welsh, according to her account, 
seem to have largely rejected or 


ignored mental testing as part of their 
] I -ulus procedures) Sutherland ex- 


1 1 -plus procedures) Sutherland ex- 
plains the reaction of the English to 
menial measure uicnt mainly in terms 
of the elitism nf their secondary educa- 
tion system. In her view, many of those 
in control nf English education be- 
tween about 191X1 and 1940 considered 
that they could achieve their purpuses 
without using the new tools and tech- 
nology of tncntnl testing, and in the 
interwar years English l.e.a. s con- 


tinued to operate methods of selection 
which had tlieir roots in patterns 


developed in the second half of Ihe 
nineteenth century. This is an interest- 
ing thesis, hut it is argued all too briefly 
and the book comes to a rather abrupt 
end. 

Gillian Sutherland has written a very 
lucid book, which is fully documented 
and, in spite of careful attention to 
detail, never dull. Reading the book as 
a psychologist and not a historian, 1 
was impressed with the way she has 


was impressed wun me way sne nos 
(with the help of others, especially 
Stephen Sharp) drawn on psychologic- 


al us well us historical sources. I should 
have liked ratlusr more detail than we 
arc given on sucli topics as the weight 
given to intelligence tests in (he 1 1 -plus 
cxftmi nation ; the effects of the ex- 
amination on children, teachers and 
parents; and the issues related to 
intelligence testing, for example the 
heredity versus environment con- 
troversy. But perhaps this is asking too 
much: additional detail would have 
made for a much longer and more 
complex work. As it is, 1 can recom- 
mend the book to all involved in the 
study of the psychology or history ol 
education. 


Maurice Chazan is professor of educa- 
tion at the University College oj 
Swansea. 


to think that the story of the German 
occupation after 1940 wasonein which 
the French were divided into two sides. 
There were the patriots, the Gaullists 
and the resistance fighters, and there 
were the collaborators and the suppor- 
ters of Vichy. They were told in the 
film that during these years the major- 
ity of the French had only one idea in 
mind: finding enough to eat. But will 
this Impression last? It could be that 
the legend of the heroic, will continue 
to. prevail, all the more so because they 
did exist and because they were ulti- 
mately successful. 

Ferro thinks that the use of history 
will be bettered and that its abuse wifi 
be lessened if a more participatory 
form of history could be taUghi in 


schools. If questions are asked which 
ils are able to answer from their 


existing knowledge, or as a result of 
investigations and discussions, how- 
ever limited or localized, then under- 
standing will replace information and 
truth might resist distortion. Doubtless 
this is so. But Ferro's ideas confirm 
how it is that when a historian works on 
a specific topic; then he can be realistic 
and objective in a deliberate and hard 
way. But when he considers the 


primitive peoples to explain their 
understanding of the past is difficult to 


leaching of history then he falls into 
idealism and even into wishful think- 
ing. He who teaches hopes. 


assess. In Ferro's own country, where 
audiences are highly sophisticated, it 
was always said that a film 'such as Le 


Chagrin ei ht-PitM came aS a shock to 
young people, .They were accustomed 


Douglas Johnson 

Douglas Johnson is professor of history 
at University College London. 
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Art of the 
impossible 

The Philosophy off he Novels Lukdcs, 
Marxism and the dialectics or form 
byJ.M. Bernstein 
Harvcsicr Press, £25.00 
ISBN 1)71080(11 1 8 

Geore Lukdcs's The Theorv of the 
-Mow! is generally classed with its 
author's pre-Marxist works. Written in 
1914-15. it was subsequently criticized 
by Lukdcs because of the limitations of 
1 its method, notably for being cut off 
from "concrete socio-hisiorical reali- 
ties" and for its combination of a “left" 
(Hegelian) ethics with a "right" (nco- 
Kantian) epistemology. Ii was only 
many years later, after his conversion 
to Marxism, that Luk.ics maintained 
he found the solution to the problems 
which the book confronted. 

Nevertheless, as J. M. Bernstein ! 
{minis out, the hook has had a great " 
deal of infiuenee on Marxist ns well as 
non-Marxist acstheticians. and the \ 
purpose of The Philosophy of the . 
Novel is to demonstrate the grounds .. 
T 'P r f His influence. Bernstein's thesis is 
•hat Lukdcs's early theory, in spite of 
some of its conclusions, provides a 
solid base for n properly Marxist ~ 
theory of the novel, if it is reread in the 11 
halii of the 'author's later, Marxist. 11 
History and Class Consciousness. n 
Bernstein thus offers u "philosophical *1 
reconstruction" of The Theorv of the 11 
Novel which inserts it into the lL 
framework of a Marxist view of know- 2! 
ledge and history, translates ii into 5 
» more modern terminology, and criti- £l 
cizes and clarifies what he' lakes to he tvj 
Us inconsistencies and confusions. ,ir 
Reread in this way. Lukdcs's lexi nc 
produces an argument that can be 
approximately summarized as fol- * r( 
lows. Capitalism, by subordinating Cf 
human .needs. and values to the re- 
' q“«emen|s of the tnarkei. produces a r 
reified world in which value and , 
ineanmgfulncss can only be the subicc- r 1 
tne creation of individuals, not the 
intrinsic property of things. This world 
hnds its epistemological expression in lar 
the philosophy of Kant, because of 
whnt Lukdcs calls Kant’s "contempln- ai J 

R* . s * and P? il ? t - his ,hesis tha ‘ inlcl- bn 
ligible form Is imposed by means of u w l 
prior mental categories on a life ruled ? 1 
purely by causal connexions and essen- ,hl 
- bally unintelligible. The novel Is the nei 
prtneipa 1 ethical expression of this — 
reined world since, analogously to Di 

Kant K UIPUl nl Ilnnu/U^.. !.■ 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPP L E MEm 


^ meaningless social reality. 

^ lire historical distinctiveness of the A rk perverse poem. Modern critics lik 

■ novel is clarified by Lukdcs through his J? dill A 11 U clai ,? lhnt lts "PPprcnt confusion 

“ "hermeneutical construct", as Bern- ambiguity are deliberate: that whai 

■ stein terms it, of the ancient epic The bave 15 Chaucer's examination of 

epic celebrates a world in which truth, 1*1 1 1TI ni 1 1* nHlu [ c P f poctiy . This is too fnci! 

I order and value arc perceived as part K Vf IJ.1. conclusion for Piero Boitani. In 

1 of the nature of things. Epic an is not, — chapters (“Homer to the Sehn 

therefore, autonomous, because it Chaucer and the Imaginary World of [i cs ai 'rf ‘‘The Fourtecnth-Ccnt 

merely reproduces forms that arc Fame ,me of Fume ) he examines in so 

r socially given. Hie art of the novel, on bv PlernRatUmi 1 C,H " lhL ‘ tn ! dm ‘ ,n of f »'»c mid hoi 

the other hand, is autonomous, be- n V sn ** ,ral,sm,,,Cl1 •« Chaucer’* e 

- cause it creates forms t hut arc indepen- Kminasm j ""*■ , , . 

dent of the real social world, and must *a»NU83J9| IG*. 4 From the beginning fume can nu 

necessarily do so because of the nature A medieval nocm in (he "form nr ■. ? j r "slW or “rumour" good 

of this world under capitalism. torn? not Ever on ?! W T WW M : L ll,nnsU ‘ r 

By enabling him to impose value on May morning but on December 111 t n,,n l, . Itfra * Mre - For the moralists I 

the world, the novel constitutes an The pSSfc ^^i^"t£S"oflov. d . l “ , f s,on M«rizcd ns i 

_ ethical necessity for modern man. But but £ e seems not to find fnv Ho is ° r ^inujory versus Christ! 

such an imposition ,s inevitably prob- carried through the air ^t I k cfaws of a '■“■■■»* Thl* is how it reached t 

s fe cause lf ) e world inevitably hugc eagk ^ut Dan ^ fourteenth century, the conflict hei 

u rS! -■ T,,e n - ovcl - ■* Bernstein puts bcromeT redact We are f Jen a S* 1 *™ 11 ! in ^nurt. Most 

3 h !i Vei 0n 115 ess ? nl ‘ al impossibil- vignette of thaurer's homi life whilS he pco £ ,c ? nnl ? in bell wr 

r «y : »hc process of form-giving is he was nt the Customs i fa,,,e - bu ‘ the I'urgatorh it 

f eonstanily subverted by the contrary knows nothing about Iris neinhhni!« C rc 9°^ ni7cd that fame easily bccom 
! requirement to represent realiiy in its evTdcmi?S vamgiory and hy the Puradiso it 

' SSi T 5 u f. ,ron - v is 3 naIu ral ings readFng book® Xcn he di.es °T C musl dis P e,l5C f »me correctly 

SpSi-S raSS $323525 
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histonco-philosophical essay", and 
an approach of this kind to questions of 
literature is not one to which Anglo- 
Saxon philosophers or Anglo-Saxon 
literary critics have Eicen much given 
up to now. Bernstein's argument is 
moreover, extremely abstract, even 
more so than Lukdcs’s. The applicn- 
non ot Ins theory to specific literary 
texts is scarcely considered; the onlv 
ones to receive close attention are 
Gustave Flaubert's Sentiment, il 

education and Rent? Descnrtes’s Dis- 
course on Method, the latter as the 
wr-novcl in which the position of the 
novel proper was first manned out. 

Yet for all this, and in spite of being 
frequently difficult and somewhat re- 
petitive to rend. The Philosophy of the 
Novel is a nch and interesting book. 

While us validity must depend to a 
large extent on the validity of its 
Marxist premisses, it has a lot to say to 

I I lora r v I Ii co rclicii ins and critics of 
quite different persuasions. In particu- 
lar it constitutes u powerful argument 
against the tendency to separate liter- 
ary theory and criticism off from the 
brondcr nrens or historical and philo- 
sophical study that il explores- though 
at the same time, perhaps, it illustrates 
through contrast the practical useful- 
ness or such a separation. 

David Robey 

— — . 1 ™ m //mmv; iv £-w%i*ht. 
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Though Salamagwuti is open to a ' ^fWanQwen.BJundenand 

Sw'SlpS 

Trinv Tanner. ' k n.iL.nJ ■ and MS p«r ac I Graham is the author of an 


perverse poem. Modern critics like to 
claim that its apparent confusion und 
ambiguity arc deliberate: that what we 
have is Chaucer's examination of the 
nature of poetry, This is too fncile a 
conclusion for Piero Boitani. In two 
long chapters (“Homer to the Scholas- 
tics ' and “The Fourteenth-Century 
Fnme of Fume”) he examines in some 
detail the tradition of fame mid how it 
was transmitted to Chaucer's own 
time. 

From the beginning fame can menu 
cither "glory" or "rumour" good or 
bad; rumour as a monster we owe to 
Latin literature. For the moralists the 
discussion becomes polarized as the 
sinhilness of vainglory versus Christian 
immortality. This is luiw it readied the 
fourteenth century, the conflict being 
especially sharp in Petrarch. Most of 
the people Dante meets in hell want 
fame, but by the I'urgtitorio it is 
recognized that fame easily becomes 
vainglory and by the Parntliso that 
Dante musl dispense fame correctly in 
order to gain salvation. Poets have 
become not only the recipients but also 
the creators of fame. 

Certainly Chaucer has n “cultural 
affinity with these fourteen tli-centurv 
Italian writers, but traditions mid affi- 
nities are slippery tilings to handle. 
Boitani is regularly illuminating on 
how the ideas m the House of Fame ate 
used m Chaucer’s other works and 
when he conics to consider the poem 


• , ------- -v,™ analogously to 

f V • Kani s view of knowledge, its function 

! » to mipose a meaningful but subicc- 

dvevalu e-structure on an essentially 

1 I Defending 

Sk v , reason 

— . 

ThcSalnmagundl Reader 
' * dI,ed by Robert Boyers and 

j.. •/.; 1 Peggy Boyers 

i. ' • Indiana University Press, £ 16 25 

- , ; ISBN 0 253 3SQ60 3 

is an American quarter- 

'm t : - ?^?$z^**!*** 

"f'i ] l UollTrife S ^ rit ' h K been- 

■ H i, ;i . H°.? e subiect of a book 

• • T bjr lt t edlto r Robart Boyers, and it has 

i i ' i f-'V “S ! ? s ® rve aim Trilling su“ 
v lll i -j;- , in Arnoldian terms, for the 

*i{ X S l JfW a ^? e J n ,946: ** «tiltiva- 
. ^ f i "?. ,nd • tbe encouragement of 

toscwtw. a continuing coo,! 
•'* y^[ sa|,cn between writer and reader 

^ l nf ^ IrnC ' JD es t !lw y. cn writer and 
■ vn jf ” a fovourite form in Satama- 

'( rf=i. - fE™« ,s toe sym|»sium) abom issues' 
!; : i ; •!. •!-' • ft? 1 ts , ®piw reade rshlp, ’ 

pf Partisan Review and Ken- 
• I yon Review in their heyday, is .a 
J " ' K; ■; non-specialist intelligentsia, "those 
-Mh'jit ' who value, their ability to live 

fc&i:';.;? some part of their lives with serious 
ideas . 


cr employs images fmni Sf " 


!2 l ! b0ll . n J wa y s - In the 




the house of twigs anrf n” mcs ^ 

"-k i.. .i» 



struct mu of “his own timeless ike S 

rcnl-iiiinginnry space", and the dfmm 

straiion of how the Horn 0 /S 
moves away from order lotnRhdk 
order, from static iconography to swit 
movement, away fhj K 
fmni tradition Perhaps ProfessJ 
Boitani has reallv written two booh 
an examination of the tradition of (am 
and a critique of Chaucer's poem | 
enjoyed both. v 

S. S. Hussey 

s. S. Hussey is professor of rn/dm 

literature at the University of Ltmsta, 

ments. He is primarily concerned io 
trace, with Keatsian empathy, hon 
these poets imdenvent the extreme 


i . • ■ 

V;i ! :;-v' 
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Hkc that of PaHhdn Review mdKm- 
yon Review jn their heyday, is . a 
non-speciafist intelligentsia, “those 
people who value, their ability to live 
some part of their lives with serious 
ideas . 

What especially characterizes Sata- 
magtmdl. which explicitly announces 
itself as "a quarterly of the humanities 
and the social sciences'’, is its linking, 
*-ugatn Arnoldiari , of imaginati velltera- 
ture, culture, and societv. Though the 
Reader is divided into two setfiong 


eaays on "Culture and Politics” an d 
H*?" Literature and Literary 
i neory , the same concerns, even the 
?K;™T e A’ C «JP «p on both sides of 

KiTfiSBF ^ eincr in pan one - 

P art tWQ . Jacques 
1?Q an L Tr,llin ? in part one. 

l ™’ 1hes and *» l,er BMiamin 

Salam t a &wdl is open to a 
approaches - and 
indeed the fist of contributors, which 
includes besides the names already 
mentioned Philip Rj effi Christophs 
Lasch, Saul Bellow, Gerald Graff 
Trini? r r Said ' Erich. Heller, and 

dS5SJkCS r ’ ,s ^bOliciand 

^" doctrinal line 
e f Tie i ge , *P toe course of: the 

StSaasrBra 

bc iargely represented by their 
students, who. prefer to listen to rock 
music rat her than their lectures: Neith- 

rh* 110 ^ was ever guilty 

nhff ^ complacency detect- 
pf tbc jeremiads in 
toe Brst section - -tiaiibu to the wall 
beaut i fijl|y 1 in this excHangc between 
V. S. Naipaul and his uterviewdr m 

Ivmnnria' enfertflir >fog the bodkV 
3jr|T]nu3Jc^ i i ,, /. * ■ -J ■ 

, i.the experience • .of 


its rfeasawl; 7“ 

toey bright students? T' 
don t know. I think it’s bad to ? be 
mixing ail the time '.with inferior' 
minds. 'i 

One of the weaknesses of the sympo- 
sium or interview as a literary; rorin is , 


that it can easily degenerate into 
mutual congratulation: the critical 
faculty atrophies, dissolved in the 

SV f K Prai “' NalpaSI "deter 
fo b « quarrelsome", allows 
none of this, and the mutual 
annoyance of the participants wteu 
cant'. ntC Ii® 60 **’ cl^nn^themind’of 

But most of the essays in the first 
sec tiop - Sir Isaiah Berlin on Vico and 
VoIta;re, Peter Sedgwick on ant? 
psychiatry, Leslie Farcer on lying and 
Psychoanalysis, Boyers on ®Kl 

5S 1 iidjS no ? 1 !W tbc w° r fings of 

of fhf SJS 5 S crtical l nte,lig ««- 

3 ”5, ™ctlons ,on the counter- 
toe Reader, the best by far is 
Leslie Fiedlers essay, both witty arid 
•'/ wbere-ho confronts his own 

aSdDInn “ fo^rds the ApolIoS 
wit j 0 ?y 8,ao » Bn ^ seeks to provide a 
Historical pemjjectlve by w&ch enn. 

phenQmena can ^ under- 

ment of ™m=m‘ 

lOiPpIngforTmuta: on metaphor" bv 

Warreh Chernatk ■ ■. 


■ E° eC oDheSerond World War, and lie the following page he sei 

t £ ^PUfiJas’s collected poems, a more mature perspec 
in tins' short book he turns back to writes of the Great War 
uth? B°£ ts tb e First World War: manifestation of man's 

Wilfred Owen and Isnac Rosenberg. The war was indeed a 
wno were killed In 1918, and Edmund and an overwhelming cal 
tJiunden,. who survived the war and huge natural disaster 
wrote « classic memoir of it in Under- rather how Rosenberg si 
,0i !* r 2f War. folly unleashed it, ana c 

„j" r Graham provides a close critical seemed impossible to t 
commentary on their poems directJv much poets might cry 
H«^t?I^ ed w,lb ,be ex P e rience of war. “Christ, make it stopl”. • 

*2«a 3 vci ? acute and re sponsive close treatments of the war, n 

efotw S , ° provides many new in- Jones's In Parenthesis, • t 

limJiLu a PP?ro n riy familiar texts, view and are more awar 

PauJ Fussell’s thesis about doxes and coriiradictiopi . 
Fire? °ii^ rh lcb tb ^ P^ 18 of the . was able to be, or Desmond Oral 

literal i were usin « English in this good but partial study. fl| 

L t on 10 'hterpret their a valuable contribution to tnesti 
be reveals thepresence of war literature; but one needs I 
sVaJpcI? 0we . n « ®n d of Chaucer arid member that there is no t 
S8SSJf2a :ln . B!undei >' ■’ Graham’s the truth of war, only trui 

often confltL-t. 

Bernard Bergon g 

quite coriventinnal ...t . _ 


these poets imdenvent the edn 
experience of wur, as recorded in tl 
poems and Btundcn's later prose, 
does not stand back from the poc 
l«H rather attempts a total p 
iionienoiogical absorption in it. At 
same time lie acknowledges that 
experience is ultimately incommuj 
able to those who have not shared 
“In tile end their experience rema 
secret: a secret even our compass 
cannot claim fully to enter". Grab 
makes the ut tempt, nevertheless, 
has a scholarly knowledge of I 
literary context of these poets; b 
like Owen, he is more concerned w 
pity than with poetry, and he wri 
with great .sensitivity and intensity 
Desmond Graham takes Owe 
experience as exemplary, and a 
Owen's form of protest as a model 
war poetry. Rending Blunden in t 
light has, '( think, h slightly distorti 
effect, hut on bninnee is more illur 
Dating than otherwise. Graham’s si 
tion on Roscnhcrc is the shortest a 
least adequate; il Owen, was alnu 
overcome by war, Rosenberg tried 
master mu! transcend it. He wasinte 
upon a symbolic and mythic poetry, 
which his war experience was only ; 
element. CJruham honestly ackno' 
ledges I lull his reading of Rosenberg 
selective in a way that his rending 
Owen is not. As his title suggests, I 
believes that there was such a thmg 
"the truth of wur", and that 0*j 
came closest to expressing It. He poa 
an absolute opposition between e 
pcrience", whicn is truth, and “ideoli 
gy”, which is lies. And yet not s 
serving soldiers reacted to the war i 
Owens pacifist terms of outrage an 
compassionate protest. It ‘) U1 ' 
possible to experience the horrors ( 

life at the front and remain a cotmnr 

ted patriot, like T. E. Hulme t 
England and Ernst Jiinger m Ca 
many. Graham's opposition beiww 
truth and ideology is simplistic, us 
all of us, he has hisown ideology- 8 !) 0 ! 
takes the familiar form of. b l a,n01 f 1 f 
evils on “society”. He writes of bj 
sustaining mythologies of a :■ 

which brought about war , though 
the following page he seems to adn^ 
a more mature perspective hen 

writes of the Great war as a sf>ea 
manifestation of man's w0,e ®f ' a. 

The war was indeed a great Ifagfoy 
and an overwhelming cataclysfflri 1 
huge natural disaster - which ^ 
rather how Rosenberg saw it. .. 

folly unleashed it. ana once 
seemed impossible to end, howe 
much poets might cry in an ^ 
“Christ, make it stop!". Other hggj 
treatments of the war, notably ^ 
Jones's In Parenthesis, take 8 'X 
view and are more aware or nsy* 

doxes and contradictions than « 

was able to be. or Desmond 


a valuable contrt 


war literature ; but one needs 
member that there is no sura w 
the truth of war, only truths, am 
often conflict. ' 


one iopks for discriminarjons apd judg- 


Bemard Bergonzi ? 

lish at the University of Warm 
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Humane 

voice 

iMBharlal Nehru: a biography 
volume three: 1956-1964 

by Sarvepalli Gopal 

Cape, £18.00 

ISBN 0 224022164 

When Jawaharlal Nehru died in 1964 
he had been continuously at the centre 
of his country’s political life for over 
forty years, at its apex for over thirty, 
and at the head of its government For 
all but eighteen. In the first volume of 
his biography Sarvepalli Gopal re- 
traced the first 58 years that had been 
largely surveyed before. The rest has 
been new: volume two traversed the 
fust half of the prime ministership, the 
third covers the last eight years. 

At their opening the predominant 
themes had been set. Mahatma Gan- 
dhi had been dead since 1948; Vallab- 
bhai Patel since 1950. Nehru now 
towered on his own, his Congress 
Parly remaining the dominant one 


within India's political system. Social- 
ism, land reform, planning and indus- 
trialization were all firmly in vogue, 
while in foreign policy a refusal to 
contemplate Pnkistan's’claiin to Kash- 
mir, anti-imperialism, non-alignment, 
support for the United Nations, and 
membership of the Commonwealth, 
were all well entrenched in his mind. In 
a masterly way Professor Gopal col- 
lates Nehru's dispersed thoughts on 
these and other topics, spread across a 
large personal correspondence, en- 
meshed in innumerable parliamentary 
speeches, and detailed in countless 
formal addresses, to lei his master's 
voice speak wherever possible for 
itself. 

That voice always strove to be, and 
ordinarily was, a superbly humnne 
voice, passionate for good! questing, 
evocative, yet quietly commanding. It 
was often couched in a prose and an 
oratory that could be intensely mov- 
ing. Nehru had his weaknesses of 
course. No rogue himself, he always 
baulked at seeing the rogue in any of 
his close associates, whether at home 
or abroad. Against the evidence he 
upheld Pratap Singh Kairon in the 
Punjab; against the odds he misjudged 
the world's other intellectual prime 
minister of his day, Zhou Enlai. "He 
just chatted", Lord Blackett once 
remarked. He could indeed be obfus- 
catingly imprecise and sloppily ver- 
bose, and could, moreover, quite 


seriously mishandle important ques- 
tions, such as India's population 
growth. As late as 1963 lie was doubt- 
ful whether il prised any real problem 
at all. 

Bui his infections delight in chil- 
dren, his warmth for the seas of faces 
that peered up at him at the huge 
political rallies he addressed, his scru- 
pulous care for the proprieties nf 
parliamentary proceedings, his palp- 
able concern fur the peace ot the 
world, his courtesy to intruding visitors 
- as one of them can readily testify - 
and actions like his despatch of a 

C resent of an alarm clock to the 
e league red Nobel laureate, Boris 
Pasternak, were all of a piece. “Uni- 
versally you are reengnized as one of 
the most powerful influences for peace 
and conciliation in the world," Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wrote to him in 1958. 


(As it happened, they got on very well, 
as did Nehru and Kruschcv, though 
interestingly, not Nehru and J. F. 
Kennedy.) '‘India's once and- we may 
hope - future king" is Professor Cop- 
al's final comment, and the epitaph is 
not ill-judged. There was, he is right to 
say, an enchantment to the Nehru 
years, 

which went along with an unrelent- 
ing sense of duty, a response to 
large issues, an exercise of reason 
and unaffiliated intelligence in hu- 
man affairs, an intense, but not 
exclusive, patriotism, and above 


all, complete and transparent in- 
tegrity ... He consolidated a na- 
tion. trained it tor democracy, 
const rue ted a model for economic 
development and set the* eounltyon 
trie path to growth. 

Professor Gopal gives detailed 
accounts or such episodes as Nehru’s 
dealings with the Communist govern- 
ment in Kerala in the Laic 1950s, the 
Nagpur resolution on cooperative 
farming in 1959, India's participation 
in the Congo crisis of the early 1960s. 
the invasion of Goa, the Kumaraj Plan 
of 1963, and so on. But this third 
volume, while regularly tracing the 
tortuous relationship with Pakistan 
over Kashmir, is dominated in the end 
by the growing rift in these years 
between India and China over their 
Himalayan frontiers, and the eventual 
Indo-China War of 1962. Perhaps that 
was to be expected since as director of 
the Historical Division of India's 
Ministry of External Affairs from 
1954-66, Professor Gopal was in- 
timately involved in all these happen- 
ings and has long pondered their 
innumerable details. Both Nehru and 
Professor Gopal himself have in the 
aftermath been bitterly criticized for 
the lines they took at the lime on these 
issues, and ns a result this last volume is 
overpreoccupicd with the - often good 
- case for the defence. Both the Chi- 
nese and Pakistani cases get short shrift, 
and the bonk is the poorer for flint. 


More seriously there seems in be no 
space left in this extensive biography 
lor the .significant details on what - to 
deduce from other accounts - is argu- 
ably the much larger denouement In 
Nehru's preeminent career - his ulti- 
mate failure in overcome the checks tu 
land reform. This was epitomized just 
a year before his death by his humiliat- 
ing inability to secure a quorum or his 
own party for the Seventeenth 
Amendment Bill on the crucial defini- 
tion for nn equitable land reform of 
"an estate". It would have been, so 
Professor Gopal is at pains to say. very 
much better if India's early post- 
independence landlord abolition had 
been immediately followed by a drastic 
land redistribution. Although he docs 
not quite say how this might actually 
have been "managed, he does aver 
that as a consequence, 

because civil liberties were not 
underpinned by a widespread dis- 
tribution of property ... the effort 
at revolution from above ... has 
been transformed into the protec- 
tion of conservatism festooned with 
socialist trappings. 

That needs must be part of Jawaharlal 
Nehru's final epitaph too. 

D. A. Low 

D. A . Low is 5»n«s Professor of the 
History of the British Commonwealth 
at the University nf Cambridge. 


Before the 
take-off 


The Three Worlds: culture and world 

development 

by Peter Worsley 

Weldenfeld & Nicolson, £16.95 and 
£8.95 

ISBN0297 783467 and 78356 4 

Twenty years ago, Peter Worsley first 
published his study The Third World. 
His new' book, sufficiently close to it 
in title to cause confusion, differs 
in several ways from its predecessor. 
Flrst.it is more theoretical, continuing 
the examination of Marxist theory 
begun in his Marx and Marxism . 
Second, it contains more information 
on Latin America and rut her less on 
Africa, reflecting the quality and 
quantity of recent research. Third, 
there are longer discussions of the 
peasantry, the urban workforce, and 
the relationship between ethnicity and 
nationalism. 

Much of the theoretical discussion 
rames at the start. As in his earlier 
book, Worsley argues that what gives 
Marxism itspcrcnninl appenl is not the 
scientific, objective correctness of its 
analytical categories or its predictive 
validity - Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
their successors were often simply 
wrong- but its vision of an alternative 
juiure and its emphasis on the actors 
themsejves creating their own des- 
tinies. This is despite the disputes of 
Marxist scholars who pursue thcoretic- 
at arguments at the expense of con- 
ronting reality, and despite the fact 
»|ai many of the current varieties of 
Marxism are at best two-dimensional. 
!"i»_ rtlc V l8r Worsley attacks the con- 
ventional distinction between base and 
superstructure and the tendency to see 
jM former as determinant. In order to 

pe genuinely dialectical, sociology has 
o consider the relationships between 
a. 25??" y* “ri 8 ! institutions and 
in oil .u- de5 and values of individuals 
jo ait l heir complexity, and not just as 
ine p ro d Uc t of a one-way determinism . 
nrJL"rt.«Ui turns out to be a 
pfofotindly Weberian book, not only 
.^methodology but also in its style 

sc nfolfon >nZatian Bnd b ' stor ' ca * pro - 

cJjL^roc chapters which form the 
K? ? book are each enormously 
atEi h ?y dcal ln tom with the rise 
the peasantry, the making of 

relatw!? w ° rkin 8 class, and the 
twUcS h p >S5 twcen ethnicity and 
onallsm. These chapters are again 
Sfet of Weber In their mSlti- 
muohV4i tbeme s and the massive 

PlB«SlL doc ? mental l on . and ’ n 

tuomr aT 8 Ume nt becomes tor- 
QUitp Mi e $® ner al thrust, however, is 
grossing. The tenden- 

«'®5nat^ e 3«k 0r u pe - asaillries 10 ** 

• vSJJJro ’ either by imposed collecti- 
ve or through 

hj fo^ra SS m ? Jt ' of J cap}taUsl a B ri ? ul - 

.SOrt&to to* ecological 
OesT&u, North American . agnbusi- 
gy i^^chcqnsumes much more ener- 
W than it produces in 
. /To* 1 while the thira world eco- 

: .if^- : • . i/i •. »• • 


nomics become ever more dependent 
on it for food imports. The urban 
explosion in (he third world during the 
twentieth century has reproduced the 
kinds of appal ting living conditions and 
the kinds of “informal" economic 
activities documented by Henry 
Mayhew in nineteenth-century Lon- 
don, though for mnny of these urba- 
nites there is little hope that economic 
take-off will lead either to their 
absorption Into regular employment or 
to an improvement in their living 
conditions. There is, however, no 
simple relationship between depriva- 


tion and political action; protest is as 
likely to be articulated through pri- 
mordial institutions such as those of 


Islam as il is through revolutionary 
Marxism. 

Identities other than class, such as 
gender, ethnicity and nationalism pro- 
vide the starting-point for chapter 
four. The importance of ethnic, racial 
and national identities has been in- 
creased hy the import of cheap foreign 
labour by the industrialized countries, 
a process which has done little for 
economic development in the workers' 
home urens. The idea of the nation- 
state is itself recent, dating from the 
rise of the absolutist European monar- 
chies of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which resulted in the hege- 
monic imposition of a national culture. 
Worsley goes on to discuss liberal 
concepts of nationalism which de- 
veloped during the enlightenment, and 
the ambiguous relationship between 


Private 

interest 


Anarchism 

by David Miller 

Dent. £10.95 and £4.95 

ISBN 0 460 1 0093 9 and 11093 4 

Anarchist ideas, or at least "minimal- 
state" ideas, have become increasingly 
fashionable in recent years, perhaps 
because of the incredible dangers that 
existing states pose to the survival of 
mankind. David Miller has written a 
clear, well-structured introduction to 
the subject, both for students and 
genera! readers, which should do much 
to persuade them to take anarchist 
ideas more seriously. , 

Miller is particularly good at distin- 
guishing between the various tradi- 
tions of anarchist thought. He argues 
that individualist and communist 
anarchism have little ln cqnimon, and 
indeed writes of a "radical ideological 
cleavage” between them. Individualist 
anarchists, nowadays mostly Amer- 
ican, see society as consistmgqf rights- 

bearing hucksters, trading with each 
other Tn the market-place. Any in- 
terference with this process is invasion 
of private rights. AiJ states, even 
'minimal ones, are therefore Hlici . 
Miller naturally points out the dimcul- 
ties in such theories. Individualists 
tend to shrug off the crucial problem of 
maintaining a free market, ^ey also 
assume that the states most useful 

activities (protecting persons, proper 


Marxism and nationalism in the twen- 
tieth century, the rise of socialist 
internationalism being counterbal- 
anced by the establishment of national 
versions of communism and by the 
increasing rivalry between China and 
the USSR. Finally he takes up the 
relationship between class formation 
and political systems. Socialist and 
communist systems have only made 
headway in countries with a well- 
developed class base. Elsewhere the 
most progressive regimes have pre- 
sented populist versions of national- 
ism, but the trend has been for these to 
be replaced by incgnlitarian and au- 
thoritarian military technocracies, 
often as a result of destabilization from 
outside. 

This is a provocative and highly 
stimulating book. The body of work on 
which Worsley draws is quite vhs! , and 
there is hardly an important issue in 
the sociology of development which lie 
docs not touch on and illuminate in 
some way. it makes a powerful case for 
a blend of Weberian methodology with 
a humanistic Marxist idealism, not 
least in the final chapter with its belief 
that a more just and rational world 
order should be possible, even though 
one is left in no doubt as to the 
difficulties of achieving it. 

J. S. Eades 

J. S. Fades is lecturer in the department 
of sociology and social anthropology at 
the University of Kent. 


ty, etc) can be left to the market, or 
rather to private agencies that wjll 
provide protection, at a price . This, in 
Eric Hobsbawm's memorable phrase, 
is simply the "political theory of the 
Mafia Finally, there is the famous 
“public goods*' problem, nowadays 
familiar to us from Mancur Olson's 
work. According to this, private indi- 
viduals will not voluntarily contribute 
to providing public goods like defence , 
parks, or clean air; yet the individual- 
ists rule out compulsory levies. Miller 
argues that this is the key weakness in 
the Individualists' position. True, but it 
is also a problem for states. Public 
goods are not necessarily agreed, or 
beneficial; and in any case it is not 
usually states that provide them, but 
semi-independent corporations pur- 
suing their own private interests with- 
out much accountability. 

Communist anarchists, on the other 
hand, see man as a petal animal, freely 
cooperating with others to achieve 
agreed ends, The public goods prob- 


lem therefore disappears, since people 
are not selfish individuals and since 
they share key values or, at least, 
maintain effective informal social con- 
trols over each other. Miller argues 
that in an anareho-commuhist society 
the main economic problem would be 
how to coordinate the various produc- 
tive units’ activities, without setting up 
a proto-state. The main political prob- 
lem would be how. to maintain Infor- 
mal social controls without any formal 
sanctions; the larger and more frag- 
mented the community, the-: greater 
the problem. Recalcitrant Individuals, 
for example, might perhaps have to be 
banished, but this would presumably 
require some fixed. procedure, ie a 



Jawaharlal Nehru 


proto-state again. Miller considers this 
an insoluble problem, and so ultimate- 
ly rejects anarchism and praises the 
rule of law, in the apparent belief that 
states apply it. Since most states, too, 
have always relied rather heavily on 
informal social controls, and since 
most anarchists .have always favoured 
much smaller communities, his argu- 
ment did not convince me. 

One of Miller's most interesting 
chapters is a comparison between 
anarchist and Marxist ideas. Most 
Marxists have thought that the capital- 
ist state was a relatively minor prob- 
lem. compared with capitalism Itself; 


lem, compared with capitalism Itself; 
yet it is striking how statist Marxism 
has always been, whether in its revolu- 
tionary prescriptions (dictatorship of 
the proletariat) or in its reformist 
policies (nationalization, state wel- 
fare, state education). It is also striking 
hpw much of the original, anarchist 
critique of Marxism has been borne 
out hy events, and how much of 
anarchist teaching has been tentatively 
adopted by contemporary Marxists. 
Perhaps Miller could have made more 
of this. One should not lightly pass up 
the opportunity for a thorough-going 
'‘alternative" onslaught on Marx, 
whose extraordinary statisni, sexism, 
racism and materialism have been a 
dead weight on innovative political 
thinking for far too long. 

Miller sees current anarchism, apart 
from the individualists in America, as 
1 part of the post-1968 New Left, a 
simplification which leads him virtual- 
ly to ignore the work of influential 
contemporary anarchists like Colin 
Ward. I also regretted that Miller did 
not discuss the recent academic litera- 
ture on power or on rational choice 


theory. After all, if power is already 
fragmented or illusory, the argument 
about anarchism becomes a good deal 
more relevant. And if ration a) choice is 
impossible, what price formal de- 
cision-making procedures? Most im- 
portantly, Miller does not seem to 
grasp that sovereign states are obsoles- 
cent. In the age ofthe global village, of 
unofficial economies and of heter- 
ogeneous societies, anarchy is not so 
unfamiliar as all that. Miller, however, 
takes refuge in "the fact of national 
identity", and proposes the "manifest 
desire of people everywhere to be 
self-governing'' as a major justification 
for states. Anyone who spent the run 
up to the 1979 devolution referendum 
in Scotland or Wales may be permitted 
some doubts on this point. 

There are some other weaknesses in 
the book. The historical and narrative 
sections are sometimes sketchy and 
derivative, with some obvious errors. 
Tbe IWW were the Industrial, not 
International, Workers of the World: 
the unfortunate victim of the Red 
Brigades was not Francesco Cotta, 
chief magistrate of Geneva, but Fran- 
cesco Coco, chief procurator of 


cesco Coco, chief procurator of 
Genoa. However, although reader^ 
interested in the history of anarchist 
movements will still be pest served by. 
George Woodcock or James Joll, Mil- 
ler's book is excellent for students 
needing an impartial, intelligent sur- 
vey of anarchist Ideas. 


Martin Clark 

Dr Clark is lecturer in politics at the 
University of Edinburgh. 
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BOOKS 

Horsing 

around 

Play In Animals and Humans 
edited by Peter K. Smith 
Blackwell, £22.50 
ISBN06.H 13492 I 

Consider some examples of play: two 
young kittens taking it in turn to stalk 
and pounce on a ball of wool; a group 
of antelope kids having a race; threc- 
’ week-old rat pups wrestling with one 
another; a five-year-old child talking 
to an imaginary companion; a game of 
football or chess; students (not only in 
our older universities) vying with one 
another to climb the tallest or least 
accessible college spire. Do they have 
anything in common beyond the fact 
that we can describe them nil as cases 
of playing games? Probably not, but 
such is the power of the word that no 
sooner have we done so than we 
believe they must have some common 
defining characteristic, and that it is 
the task of scientific annlysis to eluci- 
date (his. 

The fact that other animals besides 
ourselves engage in something we can 
jail plav creates a variety of problems 
for biology. What are (he causes and 
whnt is the fund inn of activities that 
apparently engage so much of the 
young animal's or child's time and 
energies for so little immediate pur- 
pose. More than a hundred years ago 
Herbert Spencer argued that play was 
a consequence of surplus energy: more 
highly evolved, more efficient animals, 
it vvas to be supposed, tire no lunger 
ceaselessly occupied searching Tor 
food or escaping front dnnger; but 
- although energy is no longer expended 
m these activities it must still find 
release. Although Konrad Lorenz has 
succeeded in bringing this sort of 
theory of motivation into disrepute 
and although several of the contribu- 
tors to this collection of essays refer to 
.Spencer s views In somewhat disparn- 
angteims. we can still find traces of 
this belief lingering on. 

For many contributors to rhis book, 
however, the central puzzle is to 
understand the function of play, what 
benefits accrue to the player, what 
advantages play brings. There is an M 
element of paradox to the question, b 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLED^ 


when one ol the defining characteris- 
tics of play is that it is activity with no 
immediate nr obvious function (unlike 
eating, drinking or mating). But a 
function, it seems, there must be. The 
most popular answer is that play is 

E rnctice for adult life. Antelope kids 
ave races became running away from 
lions is an important skill which nn 
adult antelope hnd better have mas- 
tered. Kittens stalk and pounce be- 
cause adult cols need to catch and kill 
prey. Children practise social inter- 
course with imaginary playmates as an 
easy introduction to the complexities 
of social life. 

The popularity of a theory is no 
guide to its adequacy, and its longevity 
usually reflects no more than the 
difficulty of testing it. Theories about 
function arc almost indestructible be- 
cause it is notoriously difficult to bring 
them to test. Several contributors rely 
on observations of a correlation be- 
tween variations in play and variations 
in some other characteristic, but the 
argument is rarely persuasive. The fact 
that the play of a prey species involves 
running around, whereas that of a 
predator involves chasing and fighting 
hardly proves that play provides prac- 
tice for these skills. And little weight is 
added to the argument by the observa- 
tion that males of some species engage 


both in more play fighting and in more 
real fighting than females. It is easy 
enough to see all these observations as 
consequences oF differences in physi- 
cal endowment or bodily structure. 

A supposedly alternative theory, 
but one that surely merges into the 
earlier one, is that play enhances the 
child's or young animal’s general abil- 
ity to solve problems or to cope 
flexibly with new situations. Here 
loo, an attitude of some scepticism 
seems the most appropriate response 
to the claim that species which play n 
lot arc more intelligent than those 
which do not; and this is probably the 
appropriate attitude to take to re- 
ported correlations between teachers’ 
rating or children's playfulness and 
their creativity. 

Experimental manipulation or in- 
tervention, though raising distinct 
problems of its own, promises to 
provide more convincing data. There 
is no evidence, for example, that 
young kittens deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to play with objects arc any 
worse than their undeprived litter- 
mates at catching live prey some 
months later. D.F. Einon, on the other 
hand, has observed that while social 
isolation of young rats or ferrets for a 
critical three-week period significantly 
impaired their ability to solve certain 


kinds of problem, this deficit could be 
completely prevented by allowing 
them to play with a member of their 
own species for one hour a day during 
this period of isolation. And Peter 
Smith and Tony Simon review u num- 
ber of studies which purport to show 
that children given the opportunity to 
piny with particular toys subsequently 
performed certain tasks involving the 
use of those toys significantly better 
man children not given this opportun- 
ity. hew or this latter group of studies, 
unfortunately, are immune to cri- 
ticism. 

One or two contributors are brave 
enough to raise the heretical possibility 
that play may not have any biological 
function at all, a possibility reinfurced 
by Paul Martin s observation that 
casual impressions of the u mount of 
time that young animals spend playing 
may be grossly exaggerated. His cab 
culntions suggest that young kittens 

spend less than 10 per cent of ilieir time 

Hiiu 5 per cent of their energy in play 
A further, even more plausible, possi- 
bility is that play is not n unitary 
phenomenon with a single function 
One of the great virtues of this book, 
indeed, is thnt hy bringing together a 
variety of authors from quite different 
backgrounds (ethology, experimental 
psychology, developmental psycholo- 



UKC lie m games in that they a™ i 

played exclusively with the h£2J5 
arms on very small arenm"?*!**! 
obfuscation ("paradigmatic j 

«“-l ninnifL-JntiimJKSSy 

dm lect ic ) . As editor Peter SraiH 
done a fine job in bringing these &u« 
together, taking it seriously enough l 
write brief and helpful introduedomto 
the various sections. Becau«T 
essays span such a range of top? 
there is .something new here for nearly 
everyone. n) 

N. J. Mackintosh 

N. J. Mackintosh is professor of a- 
oYcambridge^ 10 ^ 0 ^ U ™ >t 

had been written by a chemist. 

.« A A * bonc defines semiochcmistiy as 
A general term for single compounds 
or mixtures of compounds carrying 
information or otherwise mediating 
interactions between organisms in the 
shared natural environment": in other 
words, the odour of a skunk to us 
humans is just as much an example of a 
response to a semiochcmiral as is the 
subtle odour produced in the urine of a 
mule mouse which causes a newly 
mined feinulc to abort her litter. He 
guides the render, whom he implicitly 
assumes is a biologist, through theeyei 
of the chemist - gently chiding him for 
making undue demands but at the 
same time admitting that chemists may 
sometimes fail to understand the pTob 
leans faced by biologists. 

Ilic ninin part of the book consists of 
a review of the scent-producing appar- 


Hohgy, behaviour from Snakes: 

a na *■ J* Obst (Crooni Helm, £13.95). 
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Carbohydrate Metabolism In Plants 
by C, M. DulTus and J. H . Duffus 
Longman, £7.50 
ISBN 0582 44 642 2 

biochemists were 
assured that their discipline was rapid- 

iv annmnr'hitin « — r. 


subject which could be used in con- 
junction with advanced undergraduate 
courses and which would also serve to 
stimulate the interest of undergradu- 
ates and postgraduates in other scien- 
tific disciplines. Following in the wake 
of several recent but more detailed 
pafjon this topic, this book presents 
m 183 pages loo brand a coverage of 
the subject and tanializingly brief 
descriptions of some areas or study 
Space might have been saved for 
expansion of the more important 
themes by omitting some of the 
elementary facts concerning the plant 

Cell. Fnr pvamnla u.. _ ... 


importance ofthe subject, particularly Sn? ifct u P b ? the 


udth resnect tti i agricultural practices 
and world food problems, would be 
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'P. , ainj appreciaiea. 

,hs u- rea of b,och cmistry 
during the past thirty years, however, 
. has been slower than anticipated, as a 
result of the Inherent difficulties in 
working with plants and the channcil- 
^sources into other areas of 
biochemistry where there were high 
expectations oF success in the short 
term. 

SJJJ;* 1 S® 8,lv6 !. a B e of plant bioche- 
misinr is here, with many exciting new 
developments and increased interest 
and investment, particularly in the 
molecuhr biology of plant exploitation 
^ proteeilon. PJant carbohydrates 
constitute the tn<Sst abundant and 
complex elate. of naturally occurrinfe 
: compounds and related fields of re- 

.ttSS* lb P' c L s ?s diverse as photo- 
synthesis and the -plant cel] wall 
Despite q century of investigation! 

• b r V l SI S a P* * n °dr knowledge 
, f* }"» biochemistry of many of these 
well-known and often economically 
important materials, remain: these 
deficiencies become obvious on read- 
ing Carbohydrate Metabolism in 
nonts. ' ■ 

W any university Course on plant’ 
biochemistry -a Significant amount of. 

. time must be devoted to carbohydrates 
and there has lorig been a peed' for a 
concise, introductory textbook on this 


oi i J . .. idge, iiicmic- 
al structures and diagrams. 

The book starts with an overview of 
carbohydrate metabolism" which re- 
lates plant cell structure to function 
and then goes on to describe the “raw 
materials of plant growth and, in 
particular, to outline carbon assimila- 
tion in carbon-three and carbon-four 
plants and the conversion ofthe photo- 
synthetic prqducts into a wide range of 
compounds. Chapter two ■ introduces 
the reader to the chemistry of carbohv- 
SHS; However the relatively de- 
tailed treatment of the monosacchar- 
wes_b Perhaps unwarranted in a book 
of this size The treatment of betcro- 

gljram chemistry though, given one 

page^ here- and discussed again in 
chanter five. tc. iimitaj ■■ l - 


. umy L/C assuul- 

■ 8 ted ip intact cell walls, an intriguing 
and frustrating area of study particu- 
^owth^ rca,l{ ? n : coil expansion 

... Chapters three to six, the core of 
the book, provide a clear, logical 
account of the synthesis of sucrose; the 

'&?^sa^6ssspt 

■ 

• tS' nd ' ll * r ®Bhput the plant. Sffc- 
Udns oq /respimfpry. metabolism and 
polysaccharide synthesis and degrada- 
Wded. The dep^ifion 
^ nd . bblftation rif storage materials 


remain areas of considerable fun- 
damental and commercial interest and 
therefore it is surprising that the 
authors only briefly mention galacto- 
mannan reserves, for which there is an 
extensive literature. 

.. Chapter seven refers briefly to an 
arbitrary selection" of so-called 
secondary carbohydrate products 
te£? t0 u' glycosides and gums), 
although, as implied, many of these 
compounds may be promoted to a 
primary Junction in the future. The 
penultimate chapter on regulation be- 
gins with a much condensed account of 
Practically all aspects of general meta- 
bolic regulation before concentrating 
on plant carbohydrates. The final 
chapter, on carbohydrate analysis 
which could have been omitted, does 
serve to remind students that progress 
in understanding carbohydrate meta- 
bolism is entirely dependent on mod- 
ern, sophisucaled techniques 
Tins bodk should provide under- 
graduates with the basic essentials of 

?«c„J ,b J* Ct i! n a J fonT1 whicb can be 
easily ass imilated. 

J- B. Pridham ; . . ■ 

J. B. Pridham is professor of bioche- 
Loh%n! ^ Hollowa y Wkge* 

CoS* f 6 - Xi0 ? °l 9 evel °Pment 
hZ r °l lr L A, } ,mal anei Plants i edited 
by C. F. Graham and P. F. Ware ne 
has been published by Blackwell S 

pe text has been 
extensively revised in the light of 

in our know?ed« 

™ ^? n Vi Ukaryotic & caom * and tfa 

K gebc ? { P res ^ on - And' hew 
hflVe beea added On cell 

adhesion, patterns oF form,: position 

Afifth edition (of A. F, Wells’s Struct * • 

uJhJ!?T n % Chemislr y ha * been pub-J 
lished by Clarendon -Press:- Oxford 
University Pjressat £75,00. ™ 
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sense 

Mammalian Semlochcmlslry: the 
investigation of chemical signals 
between mammals 
by Eric S. Albone 
Wiley, £29.50 
ISBN 0471 1 02539 

r E t lumans havc such sharp 
? fin 1 y tu ? ed ears . wc tend to 
think of smell as the Cinderella of the 
senses. Yet long ago animals had 
neither eyes nor ears, perceiving their 
environment through the detection of 
changes in its chemical complexity. 
Just as the smgje-cellcd Paramoecium 
w Mrvecr away from a drop of vinegar 

£ ^?h 11,10 : ts ^ atch 'g ,as s pond, 
so primitive animals responded to 
changes in their chemical worlds. As 
life evolved, asexual reproduction 
gave way to sexual making it neccs- 
“>». 1 {or individual to locate 

assist this process, cues 
b y lbe sc* that limits repro- 
T ct, ° n were detected by the other- 

L COmmunication » ad arrived. 
Although mammals have well-de- 


-y- ."“.iiiMuio imvc weii-oe- 

^ d ears; they have not 
?h* £ OI ) ed the ancient pathways - on 

refitST 16 . Vast ma i° rjt y bav e 

i v ? fa P ed ,he olfactory 
sense into a finely tuned system. • 

wi ma ? malian faction has 

? n y dUhn § the P 854 
oecades, following the excitiiiE. dis- 

ih^ISi fth i inv ^ v ementof otfeurin 
tate^fk UC ri e of ra5c e in the 

S,!: 9 ! 03, Ch f m ' sts and biologists 
!Sil frcqu, J nt ly; worked closely 
UCld 3 te ** significance 
T , ? dorous secretion. - 
& erit I y with some success 
Al ft ou » h k a number of substamkl 

^ n w ^ n in rete nt 
„Eric . Albone . wrote 
MammqUan Semioc^em(sny, . none 


atus borne by mammals and tl 
secretions, from the normal sweat i 
sebaceous glands of the skin, thro- 
the huge nailery of specific sc 
glands such as the chin gland of 
rabbit and the facial gland of 
duiker, to the contribution made 
microorganisms occupying crevice; 
glandular pockets, the urine, the mi 
secretions of the reproductive irt 
and finally to breath and sail 
Wherever possible, Albone tabula 
I what is known of the chemical sir 
lure of odorous secretions and p 
vides diagrams of chemical conligu 
lion. Where the hiological signify 
of n particular scent is known, 
describes whnt it is and states wl 
bionssny methods hHvc been used 
identify it. Although general reao 
may find this somewhat turgid, fori 
little more than an Illustrated ca 
loguc, researchers will appreciate f 
comprehensive and clear prcsenlaw 
Somewhat surprisingly, Albone r 
asked Stephen Shirley to provide soi 
information on olfactory receivei 
Not only do both writers have ve 
different literary styles, but the cha 
ter is pitched at a different level 
readership. Whereas Albone assum 
his reader to be a biologist. Stun 
assumes he is a chemist, and mu 
receive basic instruction in how netY 
work. However, he does manage 
provide a dear account of some ot u 
problems associated with relating cn 
mical structure to odour quality- ■ 
final chapter is devoted to a . nm 
useful account of the scope and agoi 
cancc of the main chemical radtu* 

used to examine mammalian seen 
tlons. The invaluable bibliography us 
over 1,000 references, though fewar 
later than 1981. „ , 

Why is our understanding oi m 

oldest sense of all still so J? n 
infancy? Until the advent of 
analytical tehniques in cbei f 5 ^' 
analysis of complex mixtures 

crude. Today, modem chemmO' . 
able to subdivide and subdivide^" 
even quire simple mixtures. 
this, however, progress on the t o ' 
gical front has been slow. AP. J 
Albone’s book provides • “JJLta 
view of the current state of knoj^ 
of this fascinating aspwt 
lion biology, I suspect that d wu Jan ^ 
reach the wider audience ne^ssary 

further interdisciplinary reseaioi. 

D. M. Siofldart ^ 

D. Mi Sioddariis fauireriti zoohff* 

King’s College Londop. 
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Profcisot Grimley Evons, currently 
mufeuor of medicine tgcrialrli:) at the 
Unittnlly of Newcastle upon Tyne 
bis been appointed to ite choir and 
btadshlpofa new academic division of 
KriJirio in the University of Oxford, 
fte unit is supported hy the Oxford- 
,hiit Health Authority and the Oxford 
Rcnonal Health Aulhoniy Bnd will be 
established within the Nuffield depart- 
ment of dinlcai medicine. 

Grants 

bath 

Dr R. G. Board Bnd Dr D. Hough. 
01.000 from Ministry uf Agriculture. 
Fkhetiei and Food fycast lipase identi- 
Ccateon and activity In foods); Dr B. J. 
BrKdon and Dr R. England, £24,n85 
fiotn SERC (separation of deolfcylatcd 
drug Inlerraediatcs and other fine chu- 
micilsfrom fermenter liouorsl; Profes- 
sor J. J. Thompson, Dr E. W. Harper 
and Dr C. R. James, £225,8% fnim 
Health Education Council (health 
education for stow learners); Professor 
T. E. Roal and Dr J. P. McGcehun, 
£90,750 from SERC (finlinc enmpo- 
nenis for millimetre wave upplfcu- 
ikhis); Dr R. J. Holbeche, £56.000 
from Pyc Telecommunications Ltd 

e obile communications research); Dr 
J. R. Room. £22,000 from Commis- 
sion of European Communities (coor- 
dination information Hnd emss-ferli- 
Sralion io a European anti-puverly 
programme). 

Cm UNIVERSITY 
Dr J. II. Atkinson. £47.140 from Di»E 
(geotechnical properties of deep oiv.tn 
sediments); Dr C. R. Mitchell. £5,50)1 
from each of: Joseph Kowntrec Chiirit- 
sblc Trust. Joseph Rowntree Snciul 
Services Tntsi and Barrow and Geral- 
dine S. Cadbury Trust (political prob- 
lems and opiions in South Atlantic 
area); Mr G. N. Sage. £35.206 from 
Ministry of Defence (faiicuc strength 
(rf bonded jolnu in GFRP); Professor 
A. J. For. £11.40(1 from ESRC (ESF 
workshops on inequalities of health)-, 
mlesspr L. Finkclstcin/Dr W. Mill, 
«2,795 from SERC (inromiulion pro- 

jessing Tar automatic inspecthm); I'm- 

JJ* s ®r L. Finkclstcin and Professor A. 
C. Davies, £72.000 front SERC (five 
)ear advance fellowship in infunnutiun 
lechnoioCT); Dr C. F. Lew. £4fi.h25 
. ^ rc "* 10u5 ‘ n 8 needs of former 
psychiatric patients); Professor II. 
Benjamin, £60,600 from Hrilish Inssir- 
uce Association (research register). 

EDINBURGH 

£S2*5- j - Entwistlc, £8,354 from 
s El tf ea ? 0 5 Deparlmenl (item 
P; J; R - Poxhm, £20.873 
I, . orac Bnd Health De- 
V rw nl (ttostndlum difflcllo, culture 
gxuenilo ogy and virulence factors); 
£J£ J - McCnig and Dr R. P. 
& n * 0n ’ J £1 . 6 .‘* 9 hom Scottish 
Health Department 
autonomic regulation of 

SSLS? 0 ® ! niBC,e in no rm>* and 

xnwaSly wnailized animats); Dr L. 


Two chairs nl the University of Nol- 
lingham: Brian Chiplin, of ihc depari- 
iiicnl of industrial economies, accoun- 
tancy and insurance, has been 
nppointed professor of Industrial eco- 
nomics. Olive Stevenson, currently 
professor ol social policy und social 
work at the University of Liverpool, 
has been appointed professor of social 
wurk studies. 

Dr Duvid A. O. Edward has been 
appointed to Ihc Salvescn chair of 


European institutions In the University 
of Edinburgh. Mr David hecamc an 

M. Jones, £13.853 from Scottish Home 
and Health Department (interactive 
operational planning of health services 
facilities); Professor M. F. Oliver. 
£7,1498 from Scottish Home and Health 
Department (cobas-blo analytical sys- 
tem); Professor J. N. Mansbridge, 
£ 1 ,000 from Scottish Home and Health 
Department (denial caries prevalence 
in Orkney children); Dr C. J. 
O'Doherty, £1,840 from Scottish Hos- 
pital Endowments Research Trust 
(epidemiological survey of palicnts 
with palmo plantar pustulosis]; Dr J. 
Triscliotls, £11,020 from Social Work 
Services Oroup (monitoring of adop- 
tion allowances); Dr G. A. Reid. 
£5,000 from Society for General Mic- 
robiology (addressing signals of im- 
ported mitochondrial proteins); Dr A. 
Crosbic, £21,715 from Sports Council 
(standardized approach to sports 
halls); Dr P. Pnuricld, £12.500 from 
Stuart Pharmaceuticals Ltd (acute in- 
travenous Atenolol and platelet 
aggregation Bnd thromboxane produc- 
tion) ;DrM. A. Eastwood, £5,000 From 
Vick International (dietary (Ibres); 
Professor J. M. Mitchinsan, £67,200 
from Wellcome Trust (senior lec- 
tureship in zoology J; Dr H. S. Mick lent 
nnd Dr J. McBride, £5.646 from Well- 
come Trust (antigens in human malaria 
parasite). 

LONDON, INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

Centre for Multicultural Education. 
£17,421 from GLC (research und run- 
ning costs): Schools Lunguugc Survey. 
£X,7H9 from Department of Education 
und Science (teseiirch assist a utshin); 
Professor K. Wedcllaml Dr P. Evans. 
£3.470 from ESRC (work shun on eva- 
luution in spcclnl education); Professor 
K. Swtiiiwick, £ 1 1 ,500 from Cnmnils- 


sion of European Communities (critlc- 
til analysis oft raining of music teachers 
in EEC and mobility und exchange of 


music leuehers among member stales): 
( iengr.inliy 16-19 project. £28,652 
from Seliool Curiiciilurn Development 


Committee (extension of ihe 


No Kidding project. £ IK.WHl from 
Cil.C Community Arts Sub-committee 
(publishing und operating custs); 
Training Methods and Mulerittls for 
niiueatlonul Administrators. £11.624 


front Oversells Development Adminis- 
i rat iuii (additional funding); Dr C. 
Mullurd, £51,803 from the Further 
Education Unit (multicultural educa- 
tion and nnn-racisl cuniculuni). 


SHEFRELD CITV POLYTECHNIC 
R. Lloyd Jones, £400 from Pasold 
Research Fund Ltd (form, growth and 


advocate in 1962 and a OC in 1974; 
umnnehis publications are Ihe Profes- 
sional Secret and The Legai Profession 
In Ihe Community. 

Mrs Emrys Jones, reader in English 
literature and Tcllowof Magdalen Col- 
lege. Oxford, has been appointed next 
Goldsmiths' professor of English liter- 
ature In (he university. 

Mr C. D. Stephens, consultant senior 
lecturer in child dental orthodontics at 
Bristol University, has been appointed 
to Ihc chair in denial health. 


industrial structure In Nineteenth cen- 
tury Lancashire cotton industry); Dr 
R. M. Woods, £550 front Albriehi and 


R. M. Woods, £550 from Albriehi and 
Wilson Lid (fabric softeners); Dr F. B. 1 
Pickering. £14,000 from Union Car- 
bide Corporation (vanadium and the 
metallurgy and application of low alloy 
high strength fields); Dr G. J. Ashwcll. 
£28,263 from SERC ^synthesis chnrac- 
tcriatlon and application of novel orga- 
nic conductors); Department of En- 
glish. £4,500 [rnm Am Council (wri- 
ter's fellowship); Dr D. Bell, Mr D. 
Pain and Mr N. Rahtz, £40,927 from 
SERC (interdisciplinary criteria for 
ofFicc systems design); Dr A. T. Hcw- 
son. £10.000 from CASE (rigid ana- 
logues or mcialtnpuplldasc Inhibitors t: 
Department of Chemistry. £27.(Kk) 
from SERC (three Quota research 
studentships); Department of Educa- 
tion Services, £16.1)00 from Yorkshire 
and Humberside Association for 
Further and Higher Education . m 
conjunction with the Further Educn- 
lion Unit, DES (printing und market- 
ing ,i stnfr development course puck ag- 
ing on use of microcomputers in FE): 
Mr D. Simpson. £22,000 (secondment 
to serve on Alvcy Committee); Mr D. 
Justham. £500 in industrial sponsorship 
(relationship between occupational 
health nurse and First aid leaching); Dr 
A. J. Fletcher. £33.637 from SERC 
(extraction of cohall power in u three- 
phase fluidized bed); Dr J. M. Kcr- 
ridge. £8,30(1 from Science and En- 
gineering Research Council (machine 
independent implementation of data 
storage description liinguaac); £3,000 
from Arts Council for establishment nf 
n video fellowship: Dr H. S. Gill. 
II27.6KU hum DES [financial con- 
straint and iiistiiuiiunsnf higher educu- 
lion); Mr J. O. Sparrow, £214.970 from 
Manpower Services Commission (de- 
velopment and testing of open access 
learning materials on energy manage- 
ment); MrT. II. Boydcll. £37.000 from 
Manpower Services Commission (in- 
itiation. establishment and cvnluatlon 
of development groups for woman 
mimngers); Dr C McLeod, £7,248 
from Ministry of Defence (novel 
methods for aiid the automation of an 
induced coupled plasma spectro- 
meter); Mr G. Fielding. £1 1.788 from 
Further Education Unit (developing 
communications training in ontnniza- 
ikms); Dr Q. R. Symmons und DrS. J. 

I tashnii, £19. 150 from SERC (polymer 
coating and reduction of fine wires 
using a novel technique); Dr A. T. 
Howarth and Mr A. Tnylor-Firlh. 
£37,689 from SERC (study of air 
movements in naturally ventilated 
houses); Dr P. Lynne, £100.000 from 
Health Education Council (role of the 
professions allied to medicine). 
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Promotions 

UNIVERSITY OF WALKS 
(Prlfysgol Cymru) 

Personal professonhlpat Dr J. L. Har- 
wood (biochemistry, University Col- 
lege. Cardiff); DrB. F. Schulz (applied 
mathematics and astronomy. Univcni- 

S Collcac, CardlfO; Mr DenzilTaybi 
nilh (physical oceanography. Uni- 


versity College of North Wales. Ban- 
gor); Dr Charles F. Whitley (Biblical 
studies. University College of North 
Wales, Bangor). 

CITY UNIVERSITY 

Personal pruftBOrililp: Dr E. R. Car- 

son (systems science). 

Reauenhlpi Dr R. J. Ta filer (business 
school). 


:* V : f; B ‘. J iT - • 

Tao-chl was (lie leading ‘Individualist’ painter of lit c curly Ch’ing 
dynasty of the fate seventeenth century. Tao-chi was haif-Taoist, 
hnlf-Buddhisl y a Ming loyalist under Manchu rule and, hy 
reputation, a “wild -mountain-man". Fifteen ofthe artist's works 
are on show in a loan exhibition of rare Clduese works from the 
Arthur M. Sackler collections - New York, Princeton, Washing- 
ton, DC - being mounted In the University of Edinburgh’s Talbot 
Rice Art Centre from August 11. 


"Women's Education and the 
Crisis of the Welfare State" Is 
the Mile nf a four-day seminar 
organized by the German 
Adult Education Association 
(with the assistance or the 
European Bureau of Adult 
Education) and to he held al 
Sc hi oss Mickeln, DUsseldorf, 
from October 8 io 12. For 
details, please contact Eli- 
sabeth Sliefel, Landes ver hand 
der Volkshochschulen von 
Nordrheln-Westphnlen, eV, 
Rainoldlstrasse 8 4600 Dort- 
. mund 1 . West Germany. 

The 300 Group (a body dedi- 
cated to gelling more women 
Into Parliament is holding- a 
one-day conference entitled 
"The Politics of Technology*' 
on October 31 at the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, 
Birdcage Walk, London Wl. 
Speakers include the Rt Hon, 
Kenneth Baker, MP, minister 
of state for Industry and tech- 
nology, Dr Kenneth Miller, 
director general of the En- 
gineering Council and Profes- 
sor Jean Millar, professor of 
continuing education tit Brunei 
University. 

For frill details, apply to 
Sylvia Wasserman at 68 Mar- 
ryat Road, Wimbledon, SW19 
5BN or on 01-947 8268 even- 
ings only 


Appointments 

'4 LONDON, (Jl'EF.N MARY 

COLLEGE 

\ v c OMC have announced seven appoint- 
ments in law. Dean of the faculiy nf 
laws is to be Professor G. J. Zclllck'. C. 
i Karen Tray hvcvmcs lecturer in laws. 
jfjd In ihc Centre for Commercial Law 
w Studies. Dr J. J. Phillips becomes 
i.. r W lecturer in imcllcciual properly law 
and G. A. Penn IccIuict in banking 
iim Inw. S. Rickcisnn becomes senijr fel- 

low in Iiiicl1cciii.il property and ihere 
Egt*=;. ore wo new visiting [ellmvs. T. W. 
jijj|i;' Cashell. member of tne New York Bar. 
and D. M. Lew. suliciior. 

PmfLSn.tr Humish Wood, professor uf 
^ organic chemistry und dcpniy principal 

, nf ihc University of Strathclyde, has 
{jep been appointed vice principal of ihc 
rh'ina university. 

Tontri of Wnrwick has 

' j i * announced two appotnimcnn In Ihe 
nd, by faculty of educational studies. Mr John 

; works Tomlinson, currently director of 
-mn flip education fur Cheshire and honorary 
viii sue professor at the University of Kcclc. 
ashing- u nd Professor John Eggleston, profes- 
Talbol sor and head of the department uf 
education ni Kcclc. will lake up their 
respective appointments as chalrrann 
■" of the deparimoni of education aivj 
Ics. Bon- director or ihc institute of Education 
(Biblical on January I. 1985. 
af North 

CITY UNIVERSITY 
Lectureships: Dr J. E. Ellis (canirol 
engineering): Ms A. L. Booih (social 
n „ science and humanities); Mr J. D. 

R. Car- Jackson (legal studies); Mr. R. L. 

u i Kecblc and Mr S. J. Patrick (graduate 

business ccnlrc for journalism). 



Open 
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viewing 


Saturday August 11 

Slunu ». Compos! lion & Evolu- 
tSU hr CH1JS237: prog 12). 

•“^PiMindailon Course. Cancel: ter- 
7.1S ITlOl: prog 14). 

M ,nd Enimaiion (M245: 

lAI> Sruennal power: I. wplollB- 

LOS' pSJ D23 i ; P t0 * 9 J 

"“pfc and AdmlnUl nation. The 

- gpSaca. 

cSoii.M , S rl11 ** Md Community Rclailuns. 

10.fi 

, jsft* Anaty*. Xnelyilc funcifom (MJ32: 

.1D4* raP- 

° r " WK,iCVeC,m 

ita PHnS* 1 " 

^^Pungn and Conflict. Planning (D202: 




14A8* Modem Art nnd Modernism. Nkhohon ft 
Willis at St Ives (AJI5: prog 25). 

RADIO 8 (VHP) . 

US* An Aging Population. Progress In apng re- 
search (PZ52: prog 15). 

7.1 S* Art and Enrtinnmem. Cenite. path and 
boundary (l)(TAD292: prog I2i. 

7J5 TechnoibgyFiNindallonCcniiK. whowillcare 

(or me wnila I’m dying (T101: prog 14). 
23.20 1 Arts PouRdadon Course. "Wc war with rude 
naiore* (AJOI: prog 23). 

23A0* Soeiil ftycbology. Social skills: iherapy 
(DJ05: prog 13). 

Sunday August 12 


Daw* 

non Biology. Brain and Behaviour. Dominance 
and luMrdlnacy (SD28t»: prog 13). 

6i0 Images and Information. Viewing with elec- 
trons (ST29I: prog D). 

7.1 B Evolution. Time for a ehinge (S364: prog II). 
7 M lan gua g e In Use. Convereaiion analysis 

fcOS An lairSKdion io Pswhalogy. Here’s looking 

8.30 Tb^aiure^C^onSliry. Thai) him In orginic 

8 JU sfSifMene»i pillion &une. Inner 05 

«c 

Shapes and angular momenta In atoms 


Shapes and angu! 

10.10 ^Ie&ilijSueSiwai-Tha Adam Smiih Lecture 

10A5 Oujs*. ZoroaSirian onbo- 

11.00- - Sf\Micani advisory tervk* 

11iS tpa 

11.80 BksJoolfcOTr mvI Function. Plaint: problrmi 
with water (S2D3: pro* 26>- 
12.18 Orgutk Ctiemtstiy. Tne polymer age 1S24& 

isa: 

13 M TtaM ° d ' 

elUu gcaie iMsfJW. prog Wl- 
*8^5° Modem An and AlA; Ttrai tttl 

p^iSilirv aw/lSnuftS- MiiadJuUment: a 


7,16 , Penmti 
closer I 




75B Sevsnteenih Century England. Musical IJIe in 
Restoration England (A20JL prog 15). 

RADIO 4 (VHF) „ , . _ 

BAS Purpose and Planning in the Curriculum. Tne 
Politics of Curriculum change (E20tjnog4). 

7jOS Reading Development. Reading Errors - 
reading progress (PE231 : woa 71. 

7JI Contemporary Issues in EdiKUlon. Child 
liberation (E200: prog It). 

Monday August 13 

® araj’s- zssr UKm ■ 

B8C2 

6.0S* Dedsloa Making in Briiabi. A mutt mid 
appraisal (D2D8: prog 13). 

0.30 ueeanogrHpby. Evolution cl an ocean (S334: 

BXB* Matin Foundation Course. Modelling drug 
therapy (M10I: prog 22). 

1M Hie Earth: Structure. Composition ft Evolu- 
tion [S237: prog 14). 

7M‘ Technotogy Foundation Coarse. Cancer ter- 
minal core (T101: prog 14). 


P»i: p«a 13h 

F ^° Aru NSindiiion course. A Psychotagtrai 
approach to land Eyre (A 101: prere 26). 
23^0 Man’s Religious Quest. MUhrak Symbolism 

2140 ’ ttd^o»?ounl’itfan Course. Who will care 
for nteaSle I’m dying (TI01: prog 14). . 

Manage me nl lsmes- ta Post Cbtapulioiy 
Eduoiton title to be announoed (E324: prog 
2)-- , . 

Tuesday August 14 

BBC1 

2340 Engineering Mechanics: . Therm ofiulds ft 
Energy. Looking al hem (T233: prog 7). 

MM 

hob Modem An and MddemUm. MOMA 
(Mpseum of Modem An) (A3I5: prog 21). 

« JO* World Politics. Stniciurel Ptweri 1 . EiptoiU- 
ltan (D233: pro* 9). . 

*»• Biology: Forntft Bmcttoa. Planls: Problems 

7M ^nro^bdationCatm^'The Fabric of Life 

.(SUII: prog 25). 


7.46 Discovering Physics. X rats and eneigy levels 
IS27I: prog Ilf 

23-30* Introduction to Calculus. Geomcirlt Vectors 
(615263: prog 13). 

23JM Food Proouakm S jstems. The Mumias sugar 
scheme (T27J: prog 7). 

00.20* Language In l)K. Conveisailoa snalvsii 
(E2&:wo g 7). 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

6.36* The Romantic Poets. Classical mythology: 
Keats (A362: prog lOl. 

23^0 The Enllghienmcnl. Smith and Qovenimcnl 
(A 204: prog 26). 

33.40* Purpose and Planning ta Ihe Curriculum. The 
Polllirt or curriculum chance. (E2M: prog 4). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23.30 Open rarum - 26 

Wednesday August 15 

BBC1 

23JK) Tckcommunicailoni Systems. Colour ulevi- 
slon i (T321: prog 13). 

BBC2 

8.06* The Enllghienmenl. The Adam Smith Lecture 
JA204: prog 12). 

6.30* Man's ReltgioikS Quest. Zoroastrinn Ortho- 
doxy (ADiu8: pi 


6,30* [ninumentaiion. Modulation and noire (T29I: 
prog 9). ... 


Mans Keitflimu Quest. Zoroaxtrinn Ortho- 
doxy (AD208: prog 4). 

Eeidnecring Product Design. From Seat Driv- 
er(T392: prog 4). , 

Aru FoandniWfi Coune. Words andptainrei; 
the ait «f Chartcnie Brontr (AMI: piog,2e). 
Crustal and Mamie Processes. Craieriog and 
lunar geology iSIJtK prog .9). 

ProboblUtjr and Star inks. Estimation (M245: 


. 23.66* ?hM World Sluifie*. Mieralkw: the Aokura 
response (11204; p«g 6). 

00.20 Curriculum In. Action. What did I learn? 
(P234: prog 6). 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

6.36* Open Forum 26. Inform it km programme for 
Ol) studems 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

23.80* CopicsniMTaiy Issues In Education. Child 
liberal ion (E20O: prog 1 1). 

Thursday August 16 

BBC) ' ' i 

234)0. Cotillicl and StabDIry ta the DnsHonment of 
1 Modern Europe. Images or cta&t (A JW: prog 

BBC2 7 *' 

8.05* biuoducitqn to Pure Maihemuks. The orbit- 
nabillMr theorem (M2QJ: prog 24). ' 


6.66* t'oluiioo. Time for a change iS.Vrt: prog 13). 
7 JO* Social SdencesFoimdatioaCouise. Inner Cii) 
story, opposing racism Ip 102: prog 2Al 
7.45 Graphs. NcmorU and Deiiga Sllkite uruc- 
lurrs (TMJ61 : prog 13). 

17.10* Greece. 47&-J36 sc Sculpture, the human 


figure (A291- prog 5). 
83.30 Computing and Core 
(MZ52. prog 3). 


imers. Indeted filet' 


23.BB* An Introdsciion to Psychol ogv. Here's footing 
at you (DS262: prog 7). . • - 

IX£20* Dheoirrkig rttyslcs. X Rats and Energy leech 
(S27I: prog II). 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

6.1S Organic Chemhliv. Feedback on CMA 44 
(Sffii: prag 4). 

BJB* Managemcm Issues in Post Compulsory 
Education. Title to be announced (E324: prog 

83.30* Modem Art and Modernism ALA: Toni del 
Reodo (AJ15: prog 26). 

23/40 Science Foundation Course. Urban Geology 
(S10I: prog 13b. 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

2330 Maths Founduioo Course . Foundation reaihs 
D (MIDI: prog 13). 

23 JO* Rending DeveSpinem. Reading errors- read- 
ing progress (PE2J[- prog 7). 

Friday August 17 

BBC2 

6JB* Mirhemadcal Models and Methods The mod- 
elling game (MSmDI: prog 16) . - 

6J0* Cognitive Prychcrtogv. Production system 
idSS); prog 14). 

6.65* Imsges ancT Information. Viewing u.iih elec- 
trons (ST29I: prog 13). . 

7.20* Orgamc Chemistry. Tbs polymer age (S246; 


7 AS" Biuiogy. Brain sad Behaviour, Dominance 
and subordinacy ISD266: prog 1 3). 

17JB Weekend Outlook 

17.110 The Nineteenth Century Novel and its Legacy. • 
Villon ft Design: Mrs DalliMuy ( A3I2: prog 

RADIO 3 (van 

8.16* Man's Religious Outst. Mlthralc svmbolisat 
(ADM*: prog 21). 

6.8** The Enllghienmem. Smith and Government 
IA204: prog 26>. 

23.20* rersetawy and Learning. Maladjnwmeof. a ' 
- dmer took tE20i. prog 261. V 

* rapMtad ptograminM 
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v.r; !v . 


# THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ASTON 
IN BIRMINGHAM 

Personnel Officer 

A challenging role in a 
technological environment. 

The post of Peraonnal Officer offers an exciting opportunity 
la contribute through the personnel function to the growth 
and development of an ambitious and rapidly- rising 
technological university. The success fid candidate will Join a 
amail team providing a wide-ranging and highly integrated 
personnel sen-ice for ovar 1 300 start. 

Tha new posl will include responsibility for covering the 

Bratton to , r 5w) noivacadomlc atari 
involving recruitment, a alary I wage administration, lob 
evaluation, records and administration and advica/support to 
departmental managers. There will also bo opportunities to 
develop specialist Interests, ag. in staff development and 
training, application of Information technology to tha 
personnel function. 

Tha University Is seeking a personnel professional with 

* n ^™ilnwnt and sakny/banefils ad mini si ration, 
to Industrial relations and commltmonL to 
Biaff development and training. Candidalin should bo 

management. 

^2a^ n -^, aH u l,p ‘ P ° £ , 14 -?°9 annum depandlng on 
•ttporience. Other benefits includn index-linked pension 
schema end relocation assistance whore required. 

ftSSf f 0nn ® further particulars may be obtained 

Secretary, Tqucdng Ref. No. 84/3B/THES). 
University of Aston In Birmingham, Gosla Green, 1 

Kjjfc"L B l. 7ET - ^ l: 021 - 38B 3811 **<■ 4572). 

store for tha recast of application is 31st August, 1304. 


LA TROBE UNIVERSITY 
Melbourne, Australia 

School ot Hununltlai 

PEPARTMENTCF ENGLISH 
Lecturer - Fixed Term - 4 Years 

[Apgo^totsachsi^tMiyiniiwaeq^uBiKMofthrMcourM n™ 


VI Royal Military College 
w, of Science 


.IT, . . w "Win. r ; 

U TraU tMwr^Bu OWmartotEntfSh. 

8 ™”es> 

A|)po/ntse to provide cdums « ■ — - ■> 


Research 
Lecturer - 
Nuclear Physics 

required to lead the research team utilising the 
nuclear accelerator facilities In the College's Ruther- 
ford Laboratory and to carry out limited lecturing 
duties. Duties Include Initiating and directing new 
research project, co-ordinating the research pro- 
gramme of the laboratory together with senior aca- 
demic staff, budgetting and supervising students. 

The Scientist or Engineer appointed should have a 
good honours degree in Physics or a related disci- 
pline, significant postgraduate axpBrience in use of 
Ion beam accelerators for studying surfaces or 
devices. He/she will be familiar with existing tech- 
niques and be prepared to develop facilities to 
Increase the range of problems tackled. A keen inter- 
est n applied research is essential enabling him/her 
to liaise with external users and to stimulate new 
sponsored research. 

Salary E7.190 to Cl 4,1 25 per annum (pay award 
pending). 

Application forms and further details Bra available 
from: Personnel Office, Royal Military College of 
r™2f? , oS™. v< l nham ' Sw,ndon ' W»*8 telephone 
19M 7M551 ' ***■ 421, ClG3,n 9 date: 28th August, 


THE UNIVERSITY OP NEW ENGLAND 

Australia 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 

In acnnamla nnd. prahnniy, nhvant tunning 

STS SBS*" 10 P, ° W » *-■ »«-"l « EeonwnIM, 

«» nght to 

nnd nod ..obuI uunu. 


Universities Technic^Tciu^~ 

Fellowships Colleges of 

Research and Further Education 

Studentships Coll eges and 

Polytechnics Departments of Art 

u- u° fj 8 °T Administration 

HigherEducation Overseas 

Institutes o g f Technology . IndurtrTandcS^rg 

Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

aim ! 8 . . , . Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 

at the above address 


University of New England, Australia 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY & NUTRITION 

RESEARCH INTO MODIFICATION 
OF RUMEN FERMENTATION 

2 Senior Positions 

MICROBIOLOGIST & MOLECULAR BIOLOGIST 

Z3u?J^S OCuI 2L. B,o1o ® 1 S!, wiU 081815,18,1 8 rasaarch group to study manipulation otium 
lSn!^tara^ reC ° mWrart DNA l0CfinlquM "™ 8 E^woaaiiKi tomenwond 

SttSSSKW* ^ B,ri8,lnfl 8rDUP ° f nuWBonal ‘‘‘“ta"* 818 Mby0rJ.Ndan 

OwS^duUM m b ° 8xpected 10 fltlTBCl supaivfsB postgraduate studania u pari 4 

a * , ? n5 i v0 “P 8 " 8 ™*. research ability and a publieafcn mood 
appropriate to ton lor tevale of appointment. 

Informal anqulrtea to Professor Lang 007 73-2707. 

langar™ 1 ’ 1 ** dBpendflrt on “PWlenca. quaUfloaiiona, and aMity ki onsof to 

Praleaaprlfll Follow S AUD28 pa 

University Fallow S A43B29 pa 

Banlor Rasssroh Fallow $ A3S3S1-43SM7 pa. 

Assislanco wll/i travel and removal os ponses available. 

Cloalng date: 31 August 1M4 

Position No; MleroMologllt «M 

Molecular Biologist IS 


A^iulteiis Iraludinn tha names and addresses ol Ihree refaraas and aiaUng tf 
EfS , ffi n -SS? b 2 r “ nl to ,h0 SfnHOlfcor. University of New England. AmlW 

nrf 8 ' p I l0f ,0 ,h0 ctoaln fl d8l °- Applicants should (award s cocyoWi 


odvorllsomont 
Officer, Mr O.C 
the position m 
procoss. 


Hondvertisentenl 

UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER (PROPOSED) 
Faculty of Social and Health Sciences 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

(Jordanatown Campus) 

Appointment will be on the University Professional Range which has * mlnimm 
salary of £1 7,375 (.under review). 

Applications are invited for the post of Professor and Head of Depsrtinflsl ftrtW* 
naw department which has been established on the basis of lha 
Psychology at the New University of Ulster and theSchwl of Psychology U 
Polytechnic. 

Tha Professor and Head of Department will be expected to giw academl* hedtn 
rfiip of the hlghast quality in teaching and research and will be responsible w 
management of this large multi-campus department. 

Applicants ahould have high academic qualifications, substantial achlevww 
In research and teaching, and experience as an educational manager. 
Further details an available from the Staffing Officer Deai^rta P* 
Coleraine 4141, Ext. 888) or the Establishment Section Jordansjmra 
WUleabbey 88181, EzL 2243). Applications should be sent toThe8«®ai 
Officer Designate, Proposed University of Ulster, PO Bo* 

Londonderry BT82 ISA to arrive not later than Bth September 



University College 
Dublin 

a TEMPORARY 
APPOINTMENT <1984- 
• 86) • 


The University of 

Sheffield 

temporary 

lecturesotjn 

psychology 


with 

archac 

an 

ial 

Intarmai In 

nny until wia_ 

annnl. 


w i#3 r ana ms* 


andWfSL B re 
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Universities continued 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
geiearch School of 8oclal Sciences 
department OF DEMOGRAPHY 
gsWBfch Fellow/Senlor Reseerch Fellow 
T«o positions era avallahte fmm January 1885. 

it* Dsoarunanl ol Demography has interests In social demography end In tha more 
J^LSjasMclB of the subject both In Australia and In developing coumnea. Thaw Interest* 
okm jsrtjWy, marriage, mortality and migration and Include theoretical and maihodologlcal 

u pect l Of If 8 BUhjBOt. 

nu uoointaBB may ba required to spBnd up to a quarter of their time assisting with the 
mWmoCiIw Master’s (Damography) degree to Third World sludenta. OnB ol the appohi- 
mflUbB required to devote approximately 10 per cent of time to maintaining the Australian 
Dali 8*flX.S computer-based bank ot demographic Information. 

riamsBon may be sought from Professor J.C. Caldwell, Head. Department of Demography, 
RKMich School ol Socnl Sdancea. Australian National University. Q.P.O. Box 4, Canberra 
Cfy ACT. 2601, Australia. 

Oosmg date: 14 fiaptember 1984. 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC8 

Poi (doctoral Fellow/Reaearch Fellow/8enlor Rasaarch Fellow 

tugaria shouTd be aconomlsu Interastsd In contemporary situation and poHotas. This 
pmvlda] scope for a wide range of theoretical and applied research work - preferably with 
rtMnca to the Australian economy. 


{ much sfld supervision of PhD students. 

I Rh hoped that the appointee will be able to take up duty early In 1 9B6. 

CfcMlnq date: 14 September 1884. 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

Po« (doctoral Fellow/Reaearch Fellow/Senlor Research Fellow 

Ths Department, which Is wholly occupied with poatgreduate training and research, has one 
orrnxa pints available (or scholars In Australian history, or modem British or Irish history, or 
In the htary, during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, ol societies which provide 
comparisons with Australia. 

AppHcstions bib welcome tram scholars In fields, such as Immigration, which connect Its 
nssoflnlaraita 

Appointment at Postdoctoral level Is expected lo be for one or two years, and at Research 
FaflowSanlci Research Fellow level for two years. Applications will be welcomed from those 
title lo obtain leave of absence from their own Institutions to taka up a position on sacond- 
mML 11(1 hoped that the appointee will be able to tako up duty eany 1985. 
doting dale: 14 September 1884. 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 

Postdoctoral Fillow/Reaearoh Fellow/Senlor Reseerch Fellow 
Hie position Is available In eariy 1 885. 


i dsreni reseerch Interests span comparative analysts, social stratification and mobility, 
i pcte sl sociology, labour markets, and pubtio policy as H affects Institutional and business 
(notes. However, quaHfled applicants with other research Interests should apply, and the 
| Mpvbwti welcomes applications from sociologists teaching in an Australian university 
, to punt* a research project on secondment from ffisir current position. As tea 
l petition B a ful-time research position, applicants should outline the kind ot research they 


iiBiireiB, cum pfciwuv uinurf as ii HiiwtD iiiSHWMUiicu unu uuaiimo 

pwom. Howmr, quaSfted applicants with other research imereata should apply, and tho 
| Mpvteunt wBicomai appileaUons from sociologists teaching in an Australian university 


j muUwteh to pursue. A limited amount ot research funds and research assistance (including 
socew toconputlng) Is usually available. Further details about the work ol the Depart m&ril 1 
ray be obtained by writing to Prolossor F.L Jones, 
doting date; 14 September 1884. 

URBAN HE8EARCH UNIT 

Postdoctoral Fellow/Reaearch Fellow/Senlor Research Fallow j 

dwjnt research Interest are In housing, urban declsfon-moklng. employment and the ' 
T*tr**/tional outcomes of investment in urban aervlco In Australia. 

Normti ippojntment condWons apply, however, eppltcante seeking appotetment possibly for 
■ mwter period on secondment or leave from their present poBitibne ere welcome, 
doting date: 14 September 1884. 

f. 

AU8THAUAN family project 
feMBroh Fellow 

HibB-Sraw project to study changes In tin Australian family. It wfl embrace Iho demo- 
"nternn. eoctotogtaal and othor Inioresls of a range ol disciplines In the Research 
SEi3 a ll ™l WegralB teoae Interests. Both a national survey and local studies ere 
that this appointment will be followed by two others of poreons with 
SS?™ 8 " o*cfHnee such as economics or soctdogy/eodal arthrepotogv. There wil 
j 8 JtolH* WrtribuUon to the study from other members of the School itafi. Appl (cants 
war nsva some BXDflrianc»tn lh« (toualnniranl anrianshiclB nf e/vVni iiitvam. nrtltembiv 


■M, . ■ 1— 'I~ininvjii IMIUHX ui I— I . nuwM, nBMSJLM auiwui UI OWUBI ow- 

Auifrslsn National Unlvwalty, Q.P.O. Box 4, Canberra City. A.C.T. 2801. Australia. 
dMtng dKs: 14 8eptentoer 1984. 

80CIAL JU8TICE IN AUSTRALIA PROJECT 
Postdoctoral Fallow/Research Fellow/Sonlor Reaaaroh Fellow 
SOCIAL SCIENTIST 

8oc * aJ 8clencoa Is engaged on a muttl-disripHnery program of 
,E5?™“W“mlne those dtstributlons ol Income, wealth, access to goods and services, 
nw£ P owaf8 between Individuals and groups In Australia to which Judge- 


. - ■ la tiwni jusdco may m 

808181 «fentiste to work on projects In education, wetiara, 
provtoa JWflbjtoon, health, the legal system or admimsbation. AMflcante ehotrid 

MWbvr^^ pf0p0 * ala ^ e8< ^ e ^'o^ l ^ M P 6dtDtfli<8 ' A PP«5 B ti 0, iawflfai9a 

wSnnKyj ?/**—*”*»■ who are well advanced on work In one of these areas and who 

88 Poridoctoral FetiowfReieaich Falkmf8enk>r Research FeBow tor I or 2 
Ctosin 9 tots: 12 September 1084. 

C ® !l,rn0f ' f; OF APPOINTMENT: 




otherwise stated, wfl be: Senior Research Fetaw/Researoh Petiow 
Pto three yean InHlally with the posslbBty of extenikm, after review, to 
Postdootora 1 FeBow normally for one pr two yeaia Initial whh 
tow* to rwodmum of three year*. 




right not to make an appointment or.to meXe an appolrrbnen! by 


to ■■ A«lng fteotstrar. Australian National Urttvwfyi 
dwnxxwiCTSS^ACT 2601, Australia, or to tf* Secreteiy QmmbL AMoctettonot 
Owdon Bquare, London WC1H OPF. ter luriiief 

• u N|VeB8rrY is AN equal opportunity employer 


University of 
Warwick 

Dnparlinriiit nl I'liysiri, 

GAMMA RAY 
COMPTON 
SCATTERING 
DENSITOMETRY 

A vacancy has arisen in Ur. 
Conner » Compton sratterlno 
nrou p within tno Ucpanmcnl 
of Pliynlcs rur <1 I'ost Doctoral 
Rearuruh Assistant with a 
harknrauiid In rarilatlon phy- 
ali-B. Tim appointee will work 
lor two yearn on tha avnlun- 
tlan of a prototype aainmn-ray 
Compton scanner Tor tint Non- 
Ijostriirtlve Exam Innt ion or 
alloy cantinas, complnltas, air. 

The salary will bb on the 
Rn search Rannu 1A: CB.080 - 
E9.425 (unilor rnvlawt. 

Further pnrtlculai s and an- 

F licutlon forms ore available 
ram the Personnel orflce. 
University or Warwick. 
Coventry CV4 7AL. Please 
quota ro Terence no: 52/B/84/ 
L. Tha closlnu date is 17th 
Auaunl 1984. 111077) HI 


University of 

Keele 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited for 
the above position from Octo- 
ber | . 1984 to June AO. 1983. 

_ Salary pro-rata on the first 
four points of the Lecturers’ 
srale £7,190 - £14.123 p.a. It 
la envisaged that the lecturer 


will help with undurnroduatu 
teaching. Opportunities will 
axlnl for the pursuance of 


Application forms and 

further particulars from the 
Registrar, University of 
Kaelo, Staffordshire STS 


3 BO, to whom they ahould be 
returned not later than Auaum 
24th. 1984.H1076) HI 


University College. 
Cardiff 

Department of Economics 

SMMT CHAIR OF 
MOTOR INDUSTRY 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited far 
a Chair of Motor Industry 
Economics which is to be 
funded In tha first instance by 
the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders for a 
period of seven years. The 
Buccossful candidate's main 
responsibility will bB to carry 
out research Into the major 
economic Issues relating to tha 
produrtlon and marketing of 
motor vehicles and vehicle 
components. Ha or she will be 
expected to develop n small 
reaaarcli unit In this ares. 

rurtlici* iinrtlciilim nmy be 
obtained Irom tile Vice Prln- 
ctjml < Administration i uml 
ileatetriir, University CoIIciih, 
P.O. Dux 78, Card l IT CF1 
1XL. witli whom applications 
(ton copies), touat her with tho 
names and addressee of tliroo 
referees, should be lodaed not 
Inter than 7th September. 
1984. Ref l 2827. ( 1 1003) III 


The University of 
Sydney 

UNIVERSITY 
POSTGRADUATE 
RESEARCH AWARDS 
FOR OVERSEAS 
STUDENTS 

Applications are Invited 

t i-om overseas students far 
Inlverslty Roatnrndunte Re- 
search Awards, tenable at thB 
University of Sydney (n 1983. 
The awards ore for poetpradu- 
ate study leading to a hlRhar 
degree by research and thesis 
In any Held approved by the 
University. The awards era 
annually renewable for two 
years (Master’s candidature) 
or up to Tour years iPh-D. 
candidature). The awards ore 
valued at $A6,3Q0 per annum 
It ex exempt). Benefits may 
Include allowances for depen 
dents, incidentals, instate 
nance and thesis. Eligible re 
search students should nor- 
mally be graduates with First 
Class Honours degrees or. In 
special circumstances. Hon- 
ours Claes II. Division 1. or 
equivalent qualifications. In 
some faculties, additional 
• ht bo avail 
able which may ba held con- 
currently with University 
Awards. It Is possible that 
restricted part-time demon- 
strating on_ 

inn might also be avnliabls 
Further In formation and 

B§fe* C °frorn f *SSia * RMlstHtrl 

SS&Mi-SMt >4W: 

Australia. 


Overseas students must 

?rfa8n? v 51 AUBU 1 m 


University of 
Exeter 

School Of Modern Languages 
Appl f cations ars Invited for 

* . TUTORSHIP 

In the Department of 
French end 

one year from 1 Oc to bor 1 BH4. 
at a salary of £6.310 P-n. 
(under revfewl. . 


KM TuUfcaf HE 

20 th-century French , lan- 
Busge. literature or, civlUea- 
Hon.. . 

Further. P«rtlcularo_avaJI 
able fr 


Univeraity College of 
North Wales 
Coleg Prifysgol 
Gogledd Cymru 
Oangor 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

Applh minim iiif Invltrd frir 
the post of Li'iiurnr In the 
IJupnnnitMit of Hlui-lmmlstry 
anu Bull Srk-ncn. The epiaolnl- 
mrnl will h« fur two ynars 
only Lommoiu-iiiii 1st Oi:Tul>rr 
19B4. or as soon ua pu^slblr 
tht-rf'Ufti:r. 

Appllcunts slnJiild I law hud 
pnsinruilimtP expnr liniin hi 
mlcrublul iiunotlCH or Jn rn- 
rnmljlnant DNA mHcmrli. 
prclnrably with mlcrohlal sys- 
tems. 

Startlni! salary will bu in tlie 
rsna" £ 7 . 190 - CU.S 30 on the 
Universlt ins' Luciurer scale 
(under review). 

Applications (two copies), 
giving detolls or qiinliriimiiona 
and exparionen. together with 
names and addresses of tlirro 
referees, should b» sent to 
Mrs M.E. MacDonald, Adml- 
nlsirallvn Assistant, Universi- 
ty Collnne of North Wains. 
Baiinor. Gwynedd LL3 7 2DO. 
from whom further particu- 
lars may ba obtained. 

Closlnu date for applica- 
tions: 7th September 19B4. 


University of 
Waikato 

Hamilton, New Zealand 

CHAIR IN 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Vacancy A84/23 
Application a arn Invited 
from persons with, appropri- 
ate academic qualifications 
end experience fora prufosso- 
rlal post fn tho Department of 
Manugaineut Studios ut the 
University or Waikato. The 
University which Is growing 
steadily lias nearly 4,000 stu- 
dents In five Schools af study. 
The campus or SO hectares Is 
In a suburb of Hamilton, u 
pleasant modern city with a 
population of 91.000. located 
ISO kilometres south or Auck- 
land. Thn Department or Man- 
agement Studies currently has 
n touching stuff of 30 with 
some 890 studont nnrolmonta- 
As lha Headship of tha. De- 
partment will become vacant 
as rrom 31 January I9R9, 
there la also thn possibility of 
appointment to that position. 
Applicants should have a com- 
mitment to a mult I -discipline 
aras approach to mananement 
education, research and con- 
sultancy. A previous associa- 
tion of Individual discipline 
with the field of business 


policy will ba an advantage. 
The Department's program- 
mes Incorporate tha topic 
areas of Accounting, Finance 
and Lnw, Management and 
Production Systems Market- 
ing, □ monism Ion Helinviour 
□nil Personnel, mid llusl nuss 
Policy. The School or Manngn- 
monl ntmly offers a unique 4 


yi-nr duiirea of ■Inciinlnr of 
Mauaooment Studies. Othar 
Depart ments in tho School aro 
Bcouonilcs. Computer Science 
and MailiematlCfl. 

Tha position carries an 

BISSSPi s: JS3 "piss 

cost of living ullownnoa of 
NZS416 par annum. 

Furtliar Information and 
dotalls of appl lent Ian proce- 
dure aro available from tha 


uuiuin u, k.“- 

duro aro aval labia from tha 
Secretary Oonarul, Aisgelii- 
tlon or Coinnionwaaltli Unl- 
vnrsl ties (Appts). 36 _ Gordon 
Square, London WC1 If OPF, 
and from the RnglHtrar, Uni- 
versity of Waikato, prlvnto 
Bag, llomllton, Now Zealand. 


Tho closing _date for an- 
pjtearipna is l October IB 84. 

Goldsmiths^ College 
University of London 

SUPERINTENDENT 
OF COLLEGE OF. 
SERVICES 

Applications aro Invited for 
this residential post which 
will carry managariel respon- 
sibility for the security . 

B artering, cleaning, postal. 

ansport and other central 
Col log a services. Tho post fa 
based at New Cross and will 
also Involve responsibility at 
the College's ouUylng build- 
ings. A house Is provided In 
the College grounds. _ 

Age range 35 - 53 year*. 

rhaarMdss 

level Is essential, together 
with the ability to work with 
end supervise a large section 
or Collage manual scarf. 

Salary, (under rpvlewl. on 
the scale £8.817 a lO Incre- 
ments to £12.111 par annum 
Inclusive. 

Write for Turdier details to 
the Senior Assistant Registrar 
( Personnel), Unt varsity of 
London Qoldsmlths' Collao B i 
New Cross, London SB14 
6NW. Closing dele 
plications 24th August. 1884, 
(11099) Ht 


; Diocese of 
Leicester 

.CHAPLAINCY TO 
LOUGHBOROUGH 
CAMPUS 


. Senior C — . 
work with existing colleaguee 
to develop ministry to Lough- 
borough Unlversllv. Lough- 


laln required to 
sting colleaguee 


borough University. Lough- 
borough College of Art and 
Technical Collage. 


AppileaUons ora fnvltad 
fTOre , • experienced 

deaconesses, lay workers and 
priests licensed within tha 
Anglican Communion. ■ - 


Initial enquiries - to i Tho 
Chairmen, chaoiainalas Com- 
mittee. Sjtudept Counselling 
Service, University Of Tacft- 


., nolbliy.' . ' Lduehboraugh, 
g rgferonoe rioj ' Li/cestprLBl I 3TPv 


University of 
Kent atCunterhury 

I 1 * 1 r-'Uii nl sin in i ht-rvii us ltd* 
si-Jir'Ii Hull 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATES 

Applh ui ion>> ii r<* liivit»il fur 

IWtl |»IAlM lal rrSMuri 1 1 imicrl- 

ulf with ol fnc 1 from thn Im 
O i:t>ibi>r 1984. or ns snnii ns 
r<o*slliln tlii-rnnflur. for 
of two mid four yours. The 
person unpointed in ihn four 
y>-ur posl will work on u MU'ly 
of tiist-tl fri.tlv toil raa of lll- 
tnrrainiliuin trentninni . Tho 
prri-riii uppullitrd to till: two 
yi-ur pcisi will work witli 
various tumris lit tilt- Lhtlt. 
whlLli ki>h( lulises on rntcoiv Ik 
■ i bum iu-cfi«. resources and. 
oiitLiuncs In social tarn. 
Cundldatos far hiith pnsis 
slirmlil lie uraduatus In nlthnr 
suilal nr lour e or mcthodcila- 

E lcal subject*. Prarnninco will 
n ui vnn ta 1 1 lose with uooil 
posigreduute tmlnluii imil r>s- 
euarch cxuorlence nml wtia 
have some hnowloriga of hoi lal 
Litre. 

Salary according to qual- 
Ifl'ntions nml experience ivlll 
ho on the Scale £6.310 to 
£9.875 per annum 'under re- 
view). 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forniH may be 
ubtaliiui] from Mr J.E.. Reilly, 
bocrutarv of Fac-ultlos anu 
Deputy Realatrar. The Reg- 
istry, The University. Canter- 
bury. Kent. Completed ap- 
plication forms (3 copies) 
ahould be returned not later 
than 3rd September 1984. 
Pinnae quale reference num- 
ber A437B4/THES. (1 1082) HI 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 

WI1EN REPLYING TO 
A DVERTI8EMENTS 


Polytechnics 


Fellowships 


The University of 
Leeds 

Si li'iol uf Htlatutinn 

Nurs" Sr let lion Projwt 

Apr>lli utloiiH lire invited fur 
n r*')M of 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

In Hit- u I ip w Sthoul fur 
tviirk bn ilie development of 
altt-riiatl vi nelrillon rrft'.-ria 
fur entry lo nurse training In 
acrnrilaucf- wl'lt thn training 
rules Of thn IJRCC, Involving 
thn use a> test tlnxiqn, nriml- 
■ijst rut inn . imalyslH, Inter- 
viewing mid reporting trrhnl- 
quus. 

A gaud honours dvgren and 
further iiiiallflcntlons or ex- 
parlancn which involu! the 
above icrhnliiiiet are ro- 
qulrcd. bomo knowledue and 
nxpbric-ncx nt nurslnu would 
be ail advantage, out not 
obligatory. 

Tim post Is available fur.'u 
fixed period le.rinuintlna ilJr 
later tltiin 31 Deremher T986. 


Initial salary within tho 
ranqn £7.190 - £10.230 

(under review) on the IA scale 
for Rnsenrch and Analogous 
Staff (£7,190 - £11,1651 

(under review i, at. cording to 
age. qualifications end oxpari- 
ancs. 

Jiilormul eiiqulrlas may be 
made to I'roressor Dennis 
Child (Tel: 0532 451 75 1 . Ext. 
6187 or 6132). 

Application forma and 
furl her particulars may bo 
obtulnud from thn Registrar, 
Thn University. Leeds L62 
9JT uuutlnn refer ante number 
28/65, eompletod applications 
should be aubmitioc) as soon as 

B osslbln find in any ovont not 
iter than 31 August ISM. 
111098) H2 


EDUCATIONAL^ 

TECHNOLOGY 

ASSISTANT 

£18,681 (award pending) 

Applications are invited from Gradu- 
ates or those with equivalent Higher 
Education Qualification and a 
qualification in Educational Technol- 
ogy for a post in the College's Learning 
Resources Centre. 

Innovative and interpersonal skills are 
important requirements for this post. 
Further details and application forms 
are available from the Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The closing date for applications is Fri- 
day, 31st August, 1984. (ton?) 

THE 

QUEENS COLLEGE 
GLASGOW 

1 Park Driu'.niiisgiitv li.ltlU'. 

Til: wi-miaui j£n£. 

l A Scottish Central Institution. 


DEPUTY HEAD 
OF COMPUTING 
SERVICES 

(£13,395-614,379) 

Trent is one of the three largest Polytechnics In the 
country. Computing Services role within the 
Polytechnic fa lo operate, maintain and develop a 
comprehensive and enterprising service within the 
wide remit of computing Current hardware Indudes 
DEC20, VAX, IBM Syat em/38 and many 
microcomputers. 

The Polytechnic is looking for a mature helpful and 
committed individual to assist the Head of providing a 
Computing Service throughout the Polytechnic. 
Candidates should possess a high lavel of judgement 
and high technical skills and have six or seven years 
relevant experience. 

Further details and form ot application are 
available from: Tha Staff Officer; Trent 
Polytechnic, Burton Street, Nottingham NQ1 4SU. 
Closing date: 31 at August 1 984. d872S) 

= TR UNIT "to 

POLYTECHNIC dJSJa 
NOTTINGHAM 














Polytechnics continued 


©Sheffield City Polytechnic 

LECTURER II IN COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

tSE*?* , ?u m RS raF V one ^ ear appoinlments at Lll 
SJJjS o^ 3 n DQ P artrnen t of Computer Studies to 
Sito«hlSI? mm nfl and/ ? r S Y atemB Analysis. Appll- 


Degree level. Appointments will be for the academic 
year September 1984-August 1985. 

Application forms can be obtained from: 

< Si BpL ™ ES ) Sheffield City 

SS5SS5 l 2S , aJS lf0 ? B 1 h OU8 ®' Rtaten Square, 
Shnfleld SI 2BB or by telephoning 0742-20911 Ext. 

Cloalng date for applications 24th August. 

C *^ Polytechnic Fs an equal Opportuniile8 
Employer. Applications from Job sharers are welcome, 
v. iie7iai 



FACULTY OF EDUCATION STUDIES 
Department of Primary Education 

Lecturer N in Primary Science 
and Technology 
E7.21S-E1 1,568 

Required Immediately to provide the biology input to Hie general science 

tJS&BL i* ~ f h ? uld 130 Oraduatoa with appropriate qualifications, 
f™ 1 re, ®f ant ra«earoh Interests, win be 
prinwrys^fl^teachina^ naras 0nd .*p.rf 0 nce ol modem methods of 

n B SSi ypP . i S? l . l ! Bd Mf? 1 ? B l a,la available from the Personnel 
Folytuchnlo, Metfiraa House, Mouleecoomb, 
Bmhton r BN2 4AT. Talepnone: 893688 ext 2536. 

Ctos/ng date 31 August 1984. , { , fl728) 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Dn, ^i r 'T en, J of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

ESSiS 6 * supportive to an^ox- 

6 caiSESEmpB^artssjw* 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Department of Mechanical En- 
Sineerlns 

READER 


dSnarwr,. 

SSrfflS? ^ tttSSSS. - 

flnc * encourage 


pro a ram me carried out 
a bo rat I on with DEC at 


SH 1he, “ rB « v ^A ss&sA 

and computer npplfcatlon* 

_ Cia.SlS . £15.744 

p.a. (pay award pending}. 

experimental 

OFFICER 

Brea of Cad/Oam 
related activity with. 

-EfESSaiEHSF 

sSSQcsrfffii 

metes 

Srr^sD&SLff 1 ^ '{iKnS 


aeTSnwwawts 


iRnf?«J5P 0r 9 t,I>n , \ VIH ' “EC at 

Ron SShi'J 8 .’! inrrpln monte - 
Candidates should pos- 

hon«.?./L™ L PJ. «l aaa 


SSSSSEj.?® 0 ”" ! n hlnctrlcaTor 

tssmxssr* wo,,,rt ,ie ■« 


advantage. 


successful 




paSSS SfVwo year a"w 1 th ‘ tif J 

rasswr™"* 


forma and 
'a ace obtain- 


x?e:s,.r?; 

SB.JTW. ’’’* 1 


A.aan.ffiriaBt 1 "' m 

North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 
^5?Puting Services, 
Blackheath Lane, 
Stafford 

PROJECTS 

MANAGER(SENIOR 

LECTURER) 


ire obtain* 

rffl 


vV V 

■ itl •. i 


' if!- • t • 

•la,;.:. | • 
: ■?*'■>■ : 
i && 
*•/ • 


EoainBorins Ap 

just 

ilsr^al 

; b.S’flW.fRSij^a s*p,. ffi , 

Kingston Pol ytechnto 

Faculty of Business and Social . 

. “Clenc® 

. .J* 1 * School of Business 

vosi- JSSSA “ oSS- 
gar fixed term appointment 

lecturer n in 

ACCOUNTANCY 

iilMss 1 
•asays jfi ««5® 

together with aoipo Know* 


Preston Polytechnic 


.The following vacancies eg- 
Ink In various schools as shown 
below: 


U"IW1T. 

School of Art 

PART-TIME 
LECTURERS INTHE 
SESSION 84/85 

One Part-time Lecturer In 
PaJhflryj t Autumn term) Ref 

Two part-time Lecturers In 
Making {Autumn term) 

ner A A/l 40. 


One part-time Lecturer In 
“Capture (Autumn termj Ref 


Olio part-time Lecturer In 
Fash (on/VIdeo (Autumn/ 
Spring terms) llof A A/1 43. 

One part-time Lecturer In 
History or Modern Art (Au- 
tuipn/Sprlng terms) Ref AA/ 
1 45. 

C.V.. together with sam- 
ples of work should be ror- 
warded to the address below 
quoting the appropriate Ref. 

fife *1 9B4^ Br th * n 24th AU ‘ 

Bchool or Administrative Stu- 
dies 

# Applications are Invited for 

temporary 
ASSOCIATE 
LECTURESHIP (0.5) 

R *" SBcretarJal nnd Office 

1st September. 1884, or ai 
soon as possible thereafter. 

NwHifauu 1 ? Wlll be given to 

Kw.V&i HSiJ-ff JfSSK 

!5S?em L ,nclut,,nB Teollne 
11 - S7.21S - 

£11.938 (Award pending). 

144. lBBM qUQto Rof No . A A/ 

l984°* lnB d “ t0 a4th August. 

School of Economics and Busi- 
ness Studies 

a Applications are Invited Tor 

temporary 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

ssS»b«ijn r . r&„ l js 

Possible thereafter. 

£. pp i ,c “ nt * "hoald be able 
a? i£!fh rT 8 rnnBB °f courses 
groe lave? ° ree <u,tI BuUn *- 

«.TSWV*iJa ■ 

18b! 00 " 0 quote Rof No. AA/ 


data 84th August. 


.a?- 1 " 0 


gr"3a, fe r r m -a.l °tR d 
■ve posts era obtalnablD 


Pr ** < ° n .Polytechnic, ( _ 


rOMmnd* Ollr * 0Chn,C T ,B b "l"0 

f.fein, flog, ■saaMg 

Uicford Polytechnic 

Faculty or Educatlannl Studies 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER. 
CHILDREN WITH 
SPECIAL NEEDSi 
HEFEDV/7 

_n «55!. , f-. l,onB . ar “ 'nvlted for 
VPPlntment at Lecturer II 

S2i« 8 ?ff lo * r Lecturer live! to 

a.Ed. and >oce' courses. 
in«r pl, *ffiS ahoi i ,d b0 , quai* 

Pra re ra bfy ° wf tlf 4 2 

valuaWp . pro 'rta I °q would be 


*who n wMu,; aliC? 




?*JSyJ un 2»'' review) with. 
Weight hi g . ,n C ' Ud,n ® London 

„. f Eh5L l l* r i ,Brt,eu,B ' , » odd ep- 

2 »fma (to be re- 




a wa'rt*ponSfng>. Bn 11,1 m 

Prat« , 2£*ikir cs ' haH arisen for a 
«2s2£5hiL B 9* aBP wh ® will be 
wai?^ , I?JL5"S *° r ayatema sort- . 

S2sj« h - Jrtii" °< l p" day-to-day ■ 

rf.5?-' ldU . ,l#s should have • 

- «a:«Sa safiw 

; PLEASE .. 
MENTION THE 

. T.HJE;S. ^ 

when replying 
to adyOrtiadinonts i-. 


Thames Polytechnic 

Sotiooi of .Mathematics. ■ stn. 
tletics and Computing 

PRnraPAL 
LECTURER IN ' 
^ATISTICSAND 
OPERATIONAL 
research. 

; ttfiTd bFB£S.««-: 


itfw^angi* 

g 8 ratum et ? 0 b n v T'ilJSS 




THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SI1PP, g ..~. T : 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 

II RE-ADVERTISEMENT ^UM5>INQ 

■ I Salary £ 10 , 683 -£ 13,443 

■ I Applications are invited from well aualifiort flnrl Qynarlnnnn^ _ 


n ., buliiuii iwuei lurtne ieacner8 certificate i 

SSfflASf 0 lnclude ,eachln ° on ,h0 lna,u,ute,a ««raBSS 

Salary £7,21 5 -£11,568 

ADOiicatiOns are inviinrt Imm nraHi ioIod In Dn.,nUni~.. ( u... 


noilaterthan 1 st Januaryibas ^™ U y.urtn, aes 

contribute to professional courses In Health Studies n ^ sycflo o0y ( CNA A) and poa% 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II IN EDUCATION 
STUDIES AND EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLftrv 

£ 552 ^^ 

- gra °e S 02 

«l l&Xeb^daeia^Hm^ of.heflnanOa! a*, 

«=ssssss? 

puterfaed accounUng systems wilt be an advantage pro,e88,ona, - experience of com- 

Deputy ^ 

Vl il^ Bolton Insittute of Higher Education w 
J WK Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 SAB 

SSL* Tel: Bolton (0204) 28851 — 


London City College 

Ilr4 , n 9r f:. t ‘. lna nnd possibly full. 
k™J lucturors required far 

fiSRw m i*. er Btnpl *ni- Advertis- 
L p S^?PJa . _ Business _etudlea 


ino^ *S ,, a , nB. Lomput- 

p!Sb. H ocB VTISIVJ& 

ssaii.iwaS 1 

asm 


REMINDER 

COPY TOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 

THE T.H.E.S. 

SHOULD ARRIVE NOT LATER THAN 

10AM MONDAY 
PRECEED1NG 
PUBLICATION 


Administration 


„ PRINCIPAL 

D 0 N 0 GH O’MALLEY REGIONAL TECHNICAL 
-COLLEGE LETTERKENNY 
COUNTY DONEGAL IRELAND 

^S^sssm 

tssarr quaii,ied peraona ,or ^ 

Minimum Qualifications: 

(1) M Wh 

qualification. nonoura) or an approved equivalent 

^Industry buSne^ eduStion P S'Qihfi? X fl? r,en< f ln rB8Bareh * 

! auteequent 1 to 

m?^ a . Bepartmanl 01 Bteaion. 

ei9,819-£20,38a-|ao > 

S 5 T^’“ 1,18,MM19,263 ' 

previous suitable ma 7 *** awarded lor 

SSS^ ^ ’E&f'ZSy wr 

8«*n Olongiliii Chlrt exwuihn Oltloer. V 

- (16714) Y. 


Librarians 


Trinity College 
Cambridge CB2 1TQ 

MANUSCRIPT 

CATALOGUER 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Manuscript Cat- 
aloguer In the Wren Library, 
to be responsible for the 
processing of a rapidly 
growing collection ol nine- 
teenth - and twentieth-cen- 
tury papers. Relevant 
experience and ability Ip 
type are both required 
Salary In the region of 
£7,500. 

Further details are avail* 
able from the Librarian, to 
whom written applica- 
tions giving the names 
and addresses of two ref- 
erees should be made by 
14th September 1984 


Administration 

University of 
Kent at Canterbury 

Applications 
from graduates for two 

^ADMINISTRATIVE . 
ASSISTANT 
To work initially., ["hm- 


••. Requires a.; 

odmlnlatmtlvo 

an^ iSiSWWOflia fH 
unUKely*?o ^i^I B .| qnd <1 
year# ow. <pq n S* 


Personal 


rSLiilliDB ac\nw»* TFrifverfil' 
^KmreBtSSSSS would 6. •" 
advantage. 

Sg.fS8”! n BfraW sss^- 

view). ■ 

will be sent upon rowP^iope 

^^iBSSIgiSs : 

velooe). The cloalng, o»* ... 


was® , ; ep 


Business 

Services 


«f^!y?awii5 -V AAAMejTOi valaried wombn 


1.00000 


11I F T, MES nitniER E DUCATION SUPPLEMENT 10.8 .84 


Research and Studentships 


Overseas 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Centre for Urban and Regional Industrial 
Development 

AppDcallora are Invited for the following posts tenable Initially for one 
year from September 1 bL 1984. 

1. Research Fellow 

(Technology Transfer) 

-pie appointee would be expected to work with Industry in the Greater 
Manchester area to establish mechanisms for the effective transfer of 
University-generated academic expertise. Previous practical 
experience in the field of technical transfer would be a considerable 
af/anlege as would a familiarity with acadmelc work on technology 
transfer Issues. Initial salary range E10.710-E1 1,6146 pa 
(Superannuation). 

2. Research Associate 


(Marketing Policy) 


The appointee would be required to explore ways in which University- 
generated Information and expertiss could be made available to local 
business enterprise to asBlst with more effective marketing and 
product development. A background In marketing, particularty with 
reference to the small firm, together with some research experience 
would be essential. Initial salary range £7,190-£B,530 pa 
(Superannuation). 

3. Research Associate 

(Data Base Systems Design) 

Ths appointee would have primary responsibility for the effective 
design and Implementation of a data-base management system for 
lira storage and retrieval of data an academic expertise and 
InteUeotural property for ths University In Manchester, UMIST and the 
Manchester Business School. The system would be based on 
PRIME/VAX and dedicated toward Interactive retrieval In response to 
enquiries from both Inside and outside the institutions. The 
sppdntment would be most appropriately filled by a graduate with an 
Interest In pursuing research Into applied data base management 
systems. Initial salary range E7.190-E8.975 pa (Superannuation). 

Applications should be sent by August 17th 1684 to: The 
Director, Centre for Urban and Regional Industrial Development, 
Mansfield Cooper Building, The University, Manchester Ml 3 9PL 
from whom further details are available. 

(18789) 


University of 
St Andrews 

Doporlmont of Blocli om In try A 
Mlcrobloloay 

RESEARCH 

ASSI8TANTSHIP 

Applications are Invited 
ironipraduatoa in nioclirmts- 
oy. Chemistry or Physlca for n 
-Rosaarch AaslaLant. 
"““‘•for .« period of three 
should Have 
In . the application 
fhif p Kfe?i Boop,e teriinlqunt) to 
’J? h f£' lltl on or blorlinmli al 

gSkSPlS’ T hB B 0 * 1 lB ""P* 

b Y Mjo SfiRC and tho 
tn-Etl 1 “PPalntad may bn nhln 
>o rsalsler for a higher dagran . 

gUrtlofl aaiarv £8,310 per 
ia n lS5ii, u P llBr rovlaw) on the 
*" •“» *or roHoaroh staff. 

hJ&^hrformaUon can bn 


iwr 55 llu. tlon , B ftWQ copim 
ig g?» “ SE®S 

wSHS ^ cSffi CBr . J hB Un| - 


University of 
Lancaster 

ror Applied Statistics 

RE8EARCH/CON8UL- 
■ TINQ FELLOW 

_ are invited for 

Bna to support 
BihS " ”*. atatlatlcal con- 

■SoSjSrtnf* “ onf, - yo " r 

vviu bB for 
M th? ’ Octobor 1984 

*7.188 . lA scala 

view), ! LolB funder re- 




University of 
Birmingham 
Faculty of Commerce and 
Social Science 

Centre for Urban and 
Regional Studies 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Rnarurcli Aandclutc to work 
on a study or the nrfat-tn or 
Honxlnn UeuoNt lnflislutluil an 

pnnximnirN liniitlng costn. 

Ciood IfunuiirH Daorna ln n 
Social ticleiiuc or a ralatoil dla- 
rlpllne. Kiinwlnilnn orSupplB- 
inantary bonolltn inrludlna 
Hciuainn □ennrit nunanlliil. 
Bxnnrlnncci In uncial earvey 
riald work and/or uen of a 
mirror nmputor would ba ail 
added advent ago. 

Appolntmunt far 12 niantlia 
commonclno aa anon aa ponal- 
ble. Salary at an appropriate 
point In the range £6,310 — 
£8,330 plus USB (under 


Further particulars and 
application form from the 
Assistant Registrar (Com- 
merce), University of Bir- 
mingham. P.O. Bon 303, 
Birmingham BIS BTT, to 
wham the fornu should be 
returned by 7th September 
1984, quoting reference num- 
ber d/305. < 11104) H1 1 


King's College London 
. (University of London) 

TUTORIAL 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post available rrom 
1 October 1984. Applicants 
will be expected to register or 

be registered as full -time 

B oatgraduate atudenta for a 
tgher Degree by roaearch In 
tne College, end to be compe- 
tent to give tutorial assistance 
In Geography. 

Applications should ba sub 
ml t ted, within three we 
i Professor W.B. Mor 
Int’i College LWL 
_ trap 3, London WC8R 2LS 
anti should Include a cUrrICu. 
lum vitae end the namea_p/ 
two referees. (1 1073) 


Itye jjamee of 


PLEASE MENTION 

. the t.h.e.s 

r t WHEN REPLYING 

v VJi ' ' • 'TO : ■ 

AJOMEBIXISEMENTS . 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
is /nsf/fute Policy 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS 


SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING 


Ths School of AccounUng delivers significant education 
programme! In piotossional accounting for the Sydney 


business and government community. Including Hie Ac- 
counting Major in the Bachelor of Business Program estab- 
lished since 1974, and the Graduate Diploma In Accounting. 


The School is developing a new Graduate Diploma in Internal 
Auditing and contributes to leaching in the M B.A. The 
School nas also provided continuing education programmes 
lor eix years and will participate In the Australian Society ol 
Accountants new educational proposals tor specialised stud- 


ies. The School actively Includes computers in accounting 
education and has developed expertise In E.D.P. Audit. 
Resources in these areas Include a networked 20 workstation 

S laboratory and a substantial number of other Micros. 

is available an Institute wide Honeywell Mainframe 
System. 

The School is oigantsed Into three Departments. Manage- 
ment Accounting and Systems, Financial Information and 
Auditing, end a Business Law Department. 


IN ACCOUNTING & 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 


AND SYSTEMS 

SALARY $40,628 p.a. 

ThB successful applicant will be required to laach In the 
Management Accounting area and taka some administrative 
responsibility. Management Accounting is a significant and 
developing discipline within the School, embracing lira 
traditional skills as well as modern planning and decision 
techniques. The School will also offer a Manaoement Ac- 

a specialisation within the Graduate Diploma In 
no In the context of lira Australian Society at 
Accountants new schedule. 

Applicants should have a higher degree and an appropriate 


mix of leaching experience and practical experience in 
business or government. Evidence is required ol ability to 
give stiong academic leadership, probably through perform- 
ance In applied research and/or writing in an appropriate 
form and/or business school curriculum development. 

With the approval ol Council, limited consulting work may 
be underiaxan. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT 

Fares and a conlrttHillon toward removal expanses are 

S rovlded for overseas appointees. A Housing Loan Scheme 
also available. With consent of Council, academic staff 
are permitted to undertake limited consulting work. 

Applications should Include full details of academic and 
professional background. The names and addresses or three 
referees, from whom confidential reports may bB obtained, 
should be Included and sent to the address below. In reply 
please quote reference no. 84/136. 

Details of conditions of employment and further Information 
regarding this position can oe obtained from: 


The Director 

N.8.W. Government Office 
SB Strand 

LONDON WX2NBL2 
Telephone: 01-839 Bfifll 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
J J INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
WW THE ELTON MAYO SCHOOL OF 
MANAGEMENT 

is offering an appointment aa 

VISITING PROFESSOR OF 
MARKETING 

on a single-semester bans (February to June, 1985) as part of ils continuing 
programme of vlsiilng appointment! in Marketing. The auccesftil apjrilcaM 
will be currently employed in ellher academia or private enterprise apd 
will be a significant contributor lo the field of marketing. 

THE OPPORTUNITY 

The appointment offers a moil Interesting opportunity: 

•lo take study leave in South Australia with scope for visiting other 
parts of Australia. ' 

•to influence die developments of the Ellon Mayq School of Manage- 
ment In such areas as teaching, research, consults ncyand executive 
development and community relations programme*, nlie marketing 
programme can flexibly accommodate the appointee s speciality). 

THE PLACE r u mi 

Adelaide is a bcautlfiti city with a population of .about one million, 
Unowned for its relaxed lifestyle and mediterranean climate (temperate 
winteri and generally sunny weather). 

The Elton Mayo School has a staff of 30 Bnd 1,100 students and offer* an 
MBA and a Bwhetor of Business together wuh other graduate and under- 
graduate programmes. Major academic areas; raarkettog. publfc admln- 
teUatioo. personnel manageraent.lndustriat.relaltons, arts odmldst ration, 
health administration, Japanese business, organisational behaviour, and 
Information systems. 

CONDITIONS 

for iSeappdinleo .will be home by the institute. . . . . *■ 

oYtM 

sWSt^ofTec^ploBy. North Terrace. Adelaide. S%. 5000, 
Australia. 1 '' ' • : i . ’ , - (18711). 


FU 


BERLIN 


The Central Language Teaching Unit of the Free University of 
Berlin invites applications far the position of 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH AS 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

(Studienrat im Hochschuldlenst ftir 
britlsches Englisch (A 12/A 13) 

Duties: 

Teaching English Language lo students of English (specifically 
Grammar, Phonetics. Essay Writing, Oral Practice); teaching 
service courses In general English ; participation In the organisa- 
tion of examinations and tests; curriculum development and 
implementation; materials production in project groups. Teach- 
ing load: twelve hours pw. 

Qualifications Required: 

MA or equivalent in appropriate subjects; minimum of three 
years full-time teaching experienced relevant academic teach- 
ing context or equivalent; proven teaching ability; English 
mother-tongue (British English). 

Further Desirable Qualifications: 

Considerable experience in teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage; awareness of developments In linguistics and pedagogy 
appropriate to TEFL; considerable experience in the use of 
teaching media, esp. video; working knowledge of German. 

Applications, with thB usual documentation, should be sent to: 
Der GeschAftsfQhrende Lelter, Zentralelnrichtung Sprachlabor, 
Frele Unlvarsit&t Berlin, Habelschwedter Alias 45, 1000 Berlin 
33. 
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Memorial University of 
Newfoundland 

Faculty of Sc to nee 

HEADSHIP 

Department or Mathematlca 
and Statist lea 
The Faculty of Sciatica In 
vltea application ■ for the pnit 
□f Heart of the Department or 
Mathematlca en 
The Department currently 
conalata or 47 full-time 
academic members end offers 
programs leading to graduate 
and under grad uate ilea roes In 
Mathematics and Statistics 
and Joint programs with ntlier 
dttu. Ip tines . The Department 
nnd Ilia Faculty Intend to 
continue to build a atronn 
research school without neg- 
leatlng the development of the 


The Ohio State 
University 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP IN 
METALLURGY/ELEC- ' 
TRON MICROSCOPY 

The Deportment of Metal- 
lurgical Engineering has an 
immediate opening for a Post- 
doctoral Research Associate 
In the area of metallurgy and 
electron microscopy. The 
ideal candidate wilt possess a 
strung intnrnst In the aupllca- 
tlun or truiisntlHvlon ulartron 
microscopy irchniqurs to the 
ihuracterlzailui! of defect 


undergraduate pro gram 
aent Braes of research Intern 
Inoluad: Numerical Analyst 


is. P ra- 
nter-oat 


structures in materials, with 
particular emphasis an In- 
terracial structure and prop- 


Aloebraia Tapolgpv, ~ 

■ -ca, and Applied Mathemn 


Candidates should, patten 
a substantial record of re- 
search achievement, national- 
ly and Internationally, and be 
able to demonstrate the qual- 
ities of leadership appropriate 
to the development and co- 
ordination or a lame Dapart 
merit with substantial under 
graduate commitments. Provl 
alon la made far the appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Hoad. If 
required 

p plications should be sent 
to> Doan Hoald. Chair 

Uca fieadshjp SGarch Commit 
tee. Faculty of Balance 
Memorial University or New- 
foundland. 8t. John's. New- 
foundland, Canada AIB 3X7 
a full currl- 

a names of 

six referees l two of whom ran 
eppralse the candidate's load 
ershfp and organisational abl 
ll ties), pate or oppolntmon 
September t, 1980, or earl l _ 
Cloalng date Tor applications 
la October 31. 1984. (Position 
subject to budgetary 
approval). 

In accordance with Cana 
dtan Immigration require- 
ments. thli advertisement la 
directed to Canadian citizens 
and permanent residents. In 
the first instance. <1 10901 m IS 


ertles. The Fellow will contri- 
bute to a five-year program, 
ftindnd by tha National Scien- 
ce Foundation, to study the 
mlcramerhanlams of slip 

t iro nags Lion across Interfaces 
il a variety of metals and 
nun- metals, and will have the 
opportunity to work lit the 

University's Central Electron 
Optics Facility. This is housed 
in tho Department or Mntal- 
lurgli-al Engineering, nmi con- 
tains a JEQL 20 OCX TEM. 
with energy and electron loss 
spectral rioters and two liinh^ 
renolntlnn stagas, a JSM 35 A 
SEM, n Fill 595 sciiiirtlna 
Auger Mlcroprolio, as well as 
a full range of smaller I list ru- 
men Is and comprehensive 
sample preparation . equip- 
ment. In addition, in situ de- 
formation studies wilt be car- 
ried out by the Fellow on tha 
IMoV microscope at the Uni- 
versity of California. Ber- 
keley. 

The appointment will be far 
a period of at least two years, 
and will be, renewable. Salary 
and benefits will be ictm- 
menaurnta with ability and 
experience, but will not be 
lees than $30,000 

Send resume, recent pub- 
lications. and the names of 
three referees to: Professor 
William A.T. Clerk. Depart- 
ment of Meralluralcal En- 
gineering. Tha Ohio state Uni- 
versity, 116 West 18th Ave- 
nue, Columbus. Ohio 452 10. 
uijlt^d Status of America^ 


FOR DETAILS OF 
ADVERTISING IN 

THE 

T.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING 

BERNADETTE 

ALEXANDER 

ON 

01-253 3000, Ext. 227 


Australia. 1 










